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Preface 


The papers in this volume are based on an international conference hosted by the University of Athens in 
May 2001. It was held in the Central Building of the University under the auspices of the Dean of the 
Philosophical School, Emmanuel Microyannakis. A particular effort was made to assemble an international 
cast of scholars working in a great range of fields in order to illuminate various aspects of Athenian art, 
archaeology and history in the crucial century of Macedonian domination, which was marked by the almost 
constant occupation of the Piraeus harbor between the end of the Lamian War in 322 and the departure of the 
Macedonian garrison in 229 B.C. The Macedonians dealt a blow on Athenian independence and Athenian 
democracy, initiating the first in a long, intermittent series of foreign occupations. One of the side effects of 
Macedonian domination was Athens’ new role as a stepping stone in the struggles of the Successors for the 
throne of Macedon. Kassandros, Demetrios Poliorketes and Antigonos Gonatas were able to secure 
Macedonia by using Athens as a power base. How the Athenians interacted with the Macedonians and in 
what ways were Athenian patterns of behavior, as well as Athenian culture, affected were some of the 
questions posed by the conference. The papers assembled here contribute to the ongoing debate about the 
reasons of Macedonian ascendancy, the degree of independence accorded Athens by their Macedonian 
overlords, the third-century archon list and the changes in form and content introduced in Athenian art and 
architecture. 

The conference was sponsored by the University of Athens, the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, the I. Kostopoulos Foundation, the Society of Messenian Archaeological Studies and Mistra Estates- 
Ladopoulos. We gratefully acknowledge the technical and moral support of Hans R. Goette of the German 
Archaeological Institute during the conference. We are indebted to David Brown for agreeing to include the 
Proceedings in his series. The preparation of the papers for publication was facilitated by Wendy Watkins, 
curator of the Center of Epigraphical and Palaeographical Studies at Ohio State University, and by Philip 
Forsythe, director of the Packard Humanities Institute project at Ohio State. Thanks are due to Ergotelis 
Loukakis for designing the front cover (based on a photo by Hans Goette), and to Marie Mauzy for the photo 
of W. D. E. Coulson. The index locorum was compiled by Graham J. Oliver. 

The authors’ choices in spelling Greek proper names and of English or American usage and spelling of 
words have been respected throughout. Bibliographical abbreviations follow the guidelines of the German 
Archaeological Institute as published in Archdologischer Anzeiger 112, 1997, 612—625. 
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Stephen V. Tracy 
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Occupation and coexistence: 
the impact of Macedon on Athens, 323—307 


Peter Green 


Defeat at Chaironeia in 338 brought Athens under de facto Macedonian domination, but did not stop a 
vigorous program of rebuilding and rearmament organized by Lykourgos, nor displays of bitter anti- 
Macedonian feeling. These culminated in the revolt — triggered by Alexander's death — known as the Lamian 
(or, significantly, the Hellenic) War of 323/2: eloquent testimony ‘to the depth of the resentment felt by 
Athens’ populace over its loss of an independent foreign policy." By then Lykourgos’ financial acumen had 
raised Athens’ annual income to no less than 1,200 talents, and enormously increased her capital reserves.” 
The wealth thus accumulated allowed Athens, on the outbreak of the Lamian War, to put a force of 5,000 
citizen-hoplites in the field, and to commission at least 200 triremes and 40 quadriremes.* 

Yet this was nothing like a full mobilisation. In 325/4 there were no less than 360 triremes and 50 
quadriremes in the Piraeus shipsheds.? The real problem was finding enough trained crews to man them. The 
170 triremes engaged off Amorgos required an overall complement of up to 32,000 men.° To commission 
every warship in Piraeus would double that figure. Even if we accept — which I do not — the radical reduction 
in crew numbers argued by some scholars,’ a comparison with Diodoros' estimate of 31,000, much less 
Plutarch’s more generally accepted 21,000, for the total count of Athenian citizens at the time of Antipatros’ 
settlement in 322 remains startling. The population figure has often been challenged as excessive; the size 
of the fleet, never. The percentage of hired rowers, whatever their status and country, must have been 


' See, e.g., Habicht 22-26; J. D. Mikalson, Religion in Hellenistic Athens (1988) 41—45 (on the ephebeia); Mitchel passim; S. V. 
Tracy, Athenian Democracy in Transition: Attic Letter-Cutters of 340 to 290 B.C. (1995) 10-17; Williams 1-37. 

? Williams 32. For the evident nationalism — and sense of Macedonian foreignness — reflected in the title of ‘Hellenic War’ for 
this uprising, see N. G. Ashton, JHS 104, 1984, 152-167. 

? See [Plut.] Vit. X Orat. 841a—d, 842f.; Paus. 1.29.15—16; cf. Habicht 22-23; Tracy (supra n. 1) 10-11; Williams 7-9; Mitchel 
29-35. The capital reserve may have been as high as 18,000 talents. Habicht reminds us that the annual income represents ‘slightly 
more than two and a half times the yearly tribute demanded by the city from the member states of the Naval Confederacy in the fifth 
century.” As Ferguson drily observes (10), ‘The unpopularity of the Macedonian regime showed conclusively that politics are 
independent of economics.’ 

^ Diod. 18.11.3 (hoplites: Athens also mustered 500 cavalry and 2000 mercenaries); 18.10.2 (decree for the readying of 200 
triremes and 40 quadriremes); 18.15.8 (additional vessels readied in addition to those available for the battle of Amorgos, but minus 
an indeterminate number for guarding home waters, bring the Amorgos battle flotilla to a total of 170). Just. 13.5.8 speaks of 200 
ships in all. It should be noted that at Diod. 18.10.2 the MSS read τριήρεις μὲν τεσσαράκοντα, τετριήρεις δὲ διακοσίας, i.e. 40 
triremes and 200 quadriremes. Wesseling and all subsequent editors have, on compelling epigraphic testimony (infra n. 5), reversed 
these figures. Morrison et αἰ. 48 suggest that the MS reading may be correct, indicating an order — too late, too little — that was never 
in fact carried out. I find this ingenious, but improbable. On the numbers of ships and men in Athens at this time, see also B. 
Bosworth, this volume. 

° IG ii? 1629.783-812: cf. M. Amit, Athens and the Sea: A Study in Athenian Sea-Power (Coll. Latomus Ixxiv, 1965) 26; N. G. 
Ashton, BSA 72, 1977, 1-12. Lykourgos was credited with bringing the number of triremes up to 400: this does not seem to have 
been an exaggeration: [Plut.] Vit. X Orat. 841c. 

£ 170 rowers plus 30 other crew members and marines: Thuc. 2.93.2; [Xen.] Ath. 1.2, cf. Morrison εἴ al. 111. 

7 See most recently B. Jordan, Ancient History Bulletin 14, 2000, 182. 

* Diod. 18.18.5; Plut. Phoc. 28.4. 

? Conventional wisdom claims that Diodoros is exaggerating. In fact it seems clear to me that his figure is, if anything, short of 
the mark. There is an excellent summary of the rival arguments in Williams 228—240. Interestingly, both K. J. Beloch (Griechische 
Geschichte? iii.2 [1923] 405-406) and A.W. Gomme (The Population of Ancient Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. 
[1933] 18-19) came to be convinced of the higher figure. 
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extremely high.” Even so, during the Lamian War more Athenian warships remained laid up in Piraeus than 
ever put to sea. 

Now there has long been a general consensus among historians that the defeat off Amorgos ‘effectively 
marked the end of the Athenian navy.’'' For this assumption there is surprisingly little evidence, and much 
that tells a rather different story. Antipatros in 322 was indeed anxious to remove any threat of a naval 
resurgence from Piraeus: this has to have been a major motive in his disenfranchisement of all citizens with a 
census of less than 2,000 drachmas,” a high percentage of whom must have been naval personnel and 
Piraeus dockworkers, the activist core of the old radical democracy. Antipatros branded them as 
‘troublemakers and warmongers,’ familiar political code-words, offering them strong inducements, including 
land and a settlement, to emigrate to Thrace. Many did so, and those that remained were subjected, in 
Plutarch’s words, to ‘unjustified hardships’ (σχέτλια καὶ ἄτιμα). ^ Diodoros put their total number at 22,000, 
and I am convinced he was right; it is possible that Plutarch’s figure of 12,000- refers to those who actually 
left the country." The language of both passages strongly suggests that forcible deportation may have been 
involved; in any case large-scale emigration of this sort must have materially skewed Demetrios of 
Phaleron's subsequent census. 

On the other hand, Antipatros made no provisions whatsoever for the physical reduction of Athens’ navy. 
Even if every vessel engaged off Amorgos was totally destroyed — and that, triremes being virtually 
unsinkable, is out of the question,” — at least 200 more must have been left. This was the fleet that in 317 
Kassandros, by agreement, left intact, and on which he called more than once for assistance during 
Demetrios of Phaleron’s ten-year spell in office.” In 322 Antipatros, a sick and tired old man, clearly wanted 
to neutralize Athens' naval aggressiveness without further expensive and risky conflict: a fleet minus its 
citizen-rowers was one easy solution. No one had forgotten, much less wanted to repeat, the bloody 
destruction, the ἀνδραποδισμός, that Alexander had visited on Thebes fifteen years earlier. Such pogroms 
were demonstrably counter-productive. But Antipatros did impose a Macedonian garrison on Athens, to be 
located (not surprisingly) in the fortress on Mounychia Hill — modern Kastella — in Piraeus.'? What was 
more, by way of driving his point home, he arranged for it to move in on 20 Boedromion. This September 
date not only (as Plutarch reminds us) coincided with the celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries, which was 
bad enough, but also (something Plutarch does not mention) happened to be the anniversary of Athens’ 
famous naval victory at Salamis in 480.”° 

Finally, though eschewing ἀνδραποδισμός, Antipatros did allow himself a measure of ad hominem 
brutality. He requested the extradition and execution of a group of prominent anti-Macedonians, most 
notably Demosthenes and Hypereides, against whom he nursed especial animus. Demosthenes managed to 
commit suicide when cornered; the rest were rounded up and killed out of hand. It is possible that, by a polite 
legalistic fiction, the subservient Athenian ekklesia did not specifically condemn this group to death, but 


? See Mitchel 50 n. 214; Williams 12. 

! OCD? 1030 s.v. navies: the locus classicus is Beloch’s statement (cited by Ferguson, 18) that ‘on this day the Attic dominion 
of the sea was borne to the grave, and with it the political greatness of Athens.’ Cf. Williams 42; Tracy (supra n. 1) 17. 

? Diod. 18.18.4. ΟΕ E. Baynham, G. J. Oliver, this volume. 

3 Plut. Phoc. 28.4 (cf. 27.3): of te μένοντες ἐδόκουν σχέτλια καὶ ἄτιμα πάσχειν. See Diod. 18.18.4 for Antipatros’ description of 
those disenfranchised as ταραχώδεις ὄντας καὶ πολεμικούς. 

“GE. supra nn. 8—9. Ever since Wesseling it has been the fashion (see the editions of Fischer, Goukowsky, and Geer) to emend 
(or bracket the initial syllable of) the unanimous MS reading δισμυρίων καὶ δισχιλίων at Diod. 18.18.5. I see no need for this rather 
desperate recourse. 

? Diod. 18.15.8—9 describes two separate engagements, and also claims that the Macedonian commander 'destroyed a great 
number of the enemy's ships’ (συχνὰς τῶν πολεμίων νεῶν διέφθειρε) in what appears to have been a separate raid. But even this, 
despite heavy losses, is unlikely to have meant the total annihilation of the fleet. Morrison et al. 127—128, 165, emphasize that 
disabled triremes — awash rather than sunk — were regularly towed off and refitted by the victors in a sea-battle. 

16 Diod. 18.74.3: τοὺς Ἀθηναίους ἔχειν... ναῦς. C. Mossé's often-cited assertion (Athens in Decline, 404-86 B.C., trs. T. Stewart 
[1973] 106) that *the war fleet had been reduced to twenty ships by the treaty with Kassander' [sic] is directly contradicted by this 
passage, and seems to rest on nothing more than Kassandros' request to Demetrios, in 315/4, for twenty ships to invest Lemnos 
(Diod. 19.68.3). 

U For activities involving the Athenian fleet see, in addition to Diod. 19.68.4, IG ii? 682.1-18, where we find it operating both in 
the Kyklades and off Kypros. 

'® Diod. 17.11-13 passim; Arr. 1.8.1—7; Plut. Alex. 11.5-6; Just. 11.3.8; cf. P. Green, Alexander of Macedon, 356—323 B.C.: A 
Historical Biography (1991) 143—151. For the psychological impact of the destruction see Arr. 1.9.1-8. 

? Plut. Phoc. 27.3, 5; 28.1, 4; Diod. 18.18.5. 

? Plut, Phoc. 28.153; cf. P. Green, Ancient History Bulletin 5.1/2, 1991, 12. 
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merely to exile (a more appropriate sanction): once beyond the city's boundaries, however, they could be, 
and were, hunted down as enemies of Macedon.”' Nothing, it is safe to say, caused deeper or more lasting 
resentment among diehard Athenian patriots such as Hagnonides than these two last actions. As Plutarch 
says, with dry irony, they made Philip and Alexander seem eminently desirable masters by comparison.” 

Antipatros’ settlement was imposed on a defeated polis struggling for the best terms it could get.” By the 
standards of the day — and bearing in mind that Antipatros, still smarting from Leosthenes’ similar demand at 
Lamia, had at first insisted on unconditional surrender — they were not particularly harsh; but they struck at 
the very heart of Athens’ democratic constitution. In addition to the requirements already mentioned, pay for 
jurymen and attendance in the Assembly was abolished, and very probably the theoric fund also.” This, 
combined with the restriction of the franchise to those 9,000 citizens with a census value of 2,000 drachmas 
or more, in effect transformed Athens’ democracy into a limited plutocracy, itself in the last resort subject to 
Macedonian fiat. Government, law-courts and theater were all profoundly affected by these changes. The 
ephebic corps was certainly reduced, possibly disbanded: in any case it lost its crucial financial subsidy.” As 
with the navy, indirect action — in this case the discontinuation of effective training for future hoplite officers 
— was to take the place of more violent repression. Xenokrates, the philosopher, coopted onto the Athenian 
delegation seeking terms, told Antipatros, with blunt accuracy, that his requirements could only be thought 
moderate if he regarded the Athenians as his slaves.” 

The other members of the delegation, however, most notably Phokion and Demades, ‘welcomed’ 
Antipatros’ demands as being ‘generous’ or ‘humane’ (φιλανθρώπους)." This at once raises a question of 
crucial importance for the period. We know how Macedonia regarded Athens: as a conquered enemy and 
unreliable pseudo-ally," liable to revolt against Macedonian overlordship given the slightest opportunity or 
encouragement. But how did the Athenians, in particular Athens’ upper and governing classes, regard their 
Macedonian rulers? Here we are faced with a far more complex and less clearly defined series of reactions. 
Diodoros reports” that whereas the common people (τὰ πλήθη). urged on by those who made their living as 
mercenaries, were all for the Lamian War, men of property (τῶν κτηματικῶν) favored maintaining the peace. 
Scholars have attacked the supposed ‘fallaciousness of the view that the upper class opposed the war,’ 
suggesting that Diodoros may have been thinking of the contrast between Roman optimates and populares in 
his own day.” While the leaders of the revolt — Demosthenes, Hypereides, Leosthenes — were indeed 
themselves men of property,*' they do seem to have been in a minority. It is also true that politics could split 
a family: while Himeraios of Phaleron was committed to the Lamian War, and indeed died for his beliefs,” 
his younger brother Demetrios (of whom more in a moment) was a pro-Macedonian Peripatetic. Overall, 
Diodoros seems to have had a point. 


31 Nep. Phoc. 2.2; cf. Tritle 206 n. 54. 

? Plut. Phoc. 29.1. The deaths of Demosthenes and Hypereides μονονοὺκ ἔρωτα [sic] καὶ πόθον Ἀθηναίοις Ἀλεξάνδρου καὶ 
Φιλίππου παρίστη. 

3 Suda s.v. Δημάδης; cf. Tritle 131, 207. 

24 Ferguson 23, 73. 

25 F, W. Mitchel, Hesperia 33, 1964, 337—351, esp. 346—348; H.-J. Gehrke, Phokion: Studien zur Erfassung seiner historischen 
Gestalt (1976) ch. 9, ‘Der Friede von 322 und die neue Ordnung,’ 87-108, esp. 92-94; Ferguson 22. See Suda s.v. Δημάδης for the 
claim that Demades κατέλυσε τὰ δικαστήρια καὶ τοὺς ῥητορικοὺς ἀγῶνας. Over the ephebic corps Gehrke (93 n. 38) is cautious: 
‘Doch in diesem Punkte reicht unser Material nicht aus, ein eindeutiges Urteil zu fallen.” But such a move would be directly in line 
with everything else on which Antipatros is known to have insisted. 

26 Plut. Phoc. 27.4: ἔφη yàp ὡς μὲν δούλοις μετρίως κεχρῆσθαι τὸν Ἀντίπατρον, ὡς δὲ ἐλευθέροις βαρέως. 

7 Or, less probably, ‘tolerated’ them: ἠγάπησεν can have either meaning. Tritle (130) is the only scholar to my knowledge who 
argues for the concessive sense; but then his entire book suffers from the determination to whitewash Phokion wherever possible, 
including many occasions when his subject's conduct manifestly cannot be justified. For salutary criticisms see Williams 25 ff., 46— 
7, 102, and elsewhere. On Phokion, see also R. Lamberton, this volume. 

?* Antipatros’ response to the delegates, φιλίαν ἔσεσθαι τοῖς Ἀθηναίοις καὶ συμμαχίαν (Plut. Phoc. 27.3) was conditional upon all 
the other requirements being strictly observed. Cf. Gehrke (supra n. 25) 90. 

?? Diod. 18.10.12: τῶν μὲν κτηματικῶν συμβουλευόντων τὴν ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν, τῶν δὲ δημοκόπων ἀνασειόντων τὰ πλήθη καὶ 
παρακαλούντων ἐρρωμένως ἔχεσθαι τοῦ πολέμου... 

30 Tritle 125, 204, with further references. 

?! See J. K. Davies, Athenian Propertied Families, 600-300 B.C. (1971) no. 3597 (Demosthenes) ὃ xxii, 135-137; no. 13912 
(Hypereides), 517—521; no. 9412 (Leosthenes), 342—344. 

? For Himeraios see Plut. Dem. 28.2—4; cf. J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica (1901—3) no. 7578 (p. 495). Davies (supra n. 31) 
108 observes that *one would give much to know which of the two had moved further away from their common family background." 
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Antipatros thus aimed, not only to put conservative men of property in control at Athens, with the 
expectation that they would at least try to keep the peace on Macedon's behalf, but also to reshape Athenian 
society in their interests. The disenfranchisement and dispersal of lower-income citizens, the backbone of 
Athens’ once all-powerful fleet, was only the most obvious step he took in this direction. At the same time he 
was helped by several social factors long embedded in the Athenian polis, prominent among them that deep 
contempt for the vulgar herd, the πλῆθος, the βάναυσοι, felt by the landed gentry of Attica, the self-styled 
καλοὶ καὶ ἀγαθοί. This distaste, at least since the Persian Wars, had found its most visible target in the 
ναυτικὸς ὄχλος, the ‘sailor rabble’ that not only implemented Athens’ imperial naval policies, but since the 
mid-fifth century had consistently outvoted the conservative agrarian opposition: the ostracism in 443 of 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, hints eloquently at this conflict.” More striking still is the fourth-century view 
that Plato, in the Laws, attributes to his aristocratic Athenian Stranger. "^ Refuting the claim that Salamis was 
the battle that saved Greece, he argues rather ‘that the battle of Marathon began, and the battle of Plataia 
completed, the salvation of the Hellenes; and, moreover, that the land-battles made the Hellenes better men, 
and the sea-battles the reverse.’ His social sneers at naval personnel — ‘men of all sorts and not altogether 
respectable’? — renders the nature of his objections all too clear. Hoplites are the salt of the earth, whereas 
the ‘sailor rabble’ is beneath contempt. 

We begin to see just where Lykourgos’ defense policy went wrong. Despite a vigorous naval building 
program that extended to docks and a new arsenal as well as ships, ^ programs involving manpower were 
fatally, but perhaps inevitably, weighted in favor of the hoplite tradition and against the training of rowers. 
The revived ephebeia’s role well demonstrates this: it was not only easy but congenial for its members to see 
the professional Macedonian phalanx as their prime enemy.” The fleet was there — rather obsolescent in its 
emphasis on triremes as against the new quadriremes and quinqueremes, which also needed fewer expert 
rowers? — but where were the competent crews? Presumably to be hired: but as Mitchel says, even 
Lykourgos' reserves were ‘not enough to compete with the gold of looted Asia when it came to hiring rowers 
on the open market.” Agrarian nostalgia, class prejudice, and a disregard for the citizen-sailors of the fleet 
between them contributed substantially to Athens' defeat in 322. They also paved the way for the kind of 
regime with which Antipatros, and Kassandros after him, found themselves dealing — to their distinct 
advantage — during the early period of Macedonia's overlordship. 

Since about 360 men of wealth, Diodoros’ κτηµατικοί, had steadily acquired more control over both the 
ekklesia and the law-courts. The Areopagos, not surprisingly, increased its influence and prestige during 
the same period." Further, Athens’ leaders now increasingly tended to use their wealth to educate 
themselves in political and forensic rhetoric. Lykourgos, Demosthenes and Hypereides all seem to have 
taken Isokrates’ notoriously expensive” course in public oratory. But Plato's influence likewise remained 
widespread, and Phokion in particular studied exclusively under him.” The Platonic ethos was not calculated 
to bias anyone, least of all a man of Phokion’s ascetic temperament," in favor of Athens' naval tradition, or 
the often rowdy type of radical democratic imperialism with which it had long been associated. An 
intellectual conservative who was on intimate terms with Alexander and had a long record of advising 


33 For Thucydides’ social status see Plut. Per. 8.5: ἦν μὲν γὰρ ὁ Θουκυδίδης τῶν καλῶν καὶ ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν, and a long-time 
opponent of Perikles; cf. Plato Meno 94D, Arist. Ath.Pol. 28.2. His ostracism: Plut. Per. 14.1—2, 16.3; schol. Ar. Vesp. 947, Eq. 855. 

* Plat. Laws 707C, well analysed by R. W. Macan, Herodotus: The Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Books II (1908) 47-48: “ἡμεῖς δὲ 
... φαμὲν τὴν πεζὴν μάχην τὴν ἐν Μαραθῶνι γενομένην καὶ ἐν Πλαταιαῖς, τὴν μὲν ἄρξαι τῆς σωτηρίας τοῖς Ἕλλησι, τὴν δὲ τέλος 
ἐπιθεῖναι, καὶ τὰς μὲν βελτίους τοὺς Ἕλληνας ποιῆσαι, τὰς δὲ οὐ βελτίους.᾽ Cf. also 705E-706D. 

35 Plat. Laws 707B: '.. παντοδαπῶν καὶ οὐ πάνυ σπουδαίων... ." 

36 Habicht 24--25 with references; Mitchel 48-51. 

37 Arist. Ath.Pol. 42.3; M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions II (1948) no. 204; cf. Mitchel 37; Habicht 24. 

38 Morrison et al. 46-49; L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World (1971) 97-107, who also emphasizes Athens’ 
slowness to convert to the newer, more effective vessels. See supra nn. 4—5. 

?? Mitchel 50 with n. 214; cf. Williams 9-13. 

^ A, H. M. Jones, Athenian Democracy (1957) 35-38, 75-96; S. Perlman, Athenaeum 41, 1963, 327—355; id., PP 22, 1967, 161— 
176; Williams 15-18. All these derive in a greater or lesser degree from the pioneering work of J. Sundwall, Klio Beih. 4 (1906) 1— 
94. 

^! See, e.g., M. Ostwald, Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 86, 1955, 103—128. 

de [Plut.] Vit. X Orat. 837d—e. The fee was 1000 drachmas: Demosthenes tried, without success, to enroll for one-fifth of it at 200 
drachmas. 

? Lykourgos: [Plut.] Vit. X Orat. 841b; Demosthenes: ibid. 844c, Dem. 5 passim; Hypereides, ibid. 848d; Phokion, Plut. Phoc. 
4.1. 

^ Plut. Phoc. 4.1—2, cf. 18-19 passim, and Tritle 107—112. 
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Athens to keep out of military imbroglios, from Chaironeia and Agis III's revolt to the Lamian War itself, ^ 
Phokion has, inevitably, given the circumstances of Athens’ post-surrender negotiations, been compared to 
France's Marshal Pétain in 1940.*° 

If Phokion resembles Pétain, his improbable colleague Demades^ can be seen, all too plausibly, as a 
rather more colorful Pierre Laval. There could hardly be a sharper contrast than that between the morally 
inflexible Phokion and this self-made, self-taught politician, of humble origins and unruly appetites, with a 
store of sharp aphorisms for all occasions. Yet — and here we have a fact of critical importance — political and 
social opposites though they were, they remained united on one central issue: the determination they shared 
to get the best terms they could for their defeated polis, even though, inevitably, they had very different ideas 
of how to go about it.^ Here is where the parallel with Pétain and Laval becomes instructive. If your aim is 
to salvage what you can for your fellow-citizens, is it better to bargain for a workable, if less than honorable, 
deal from your conqueror (as, in their several ways, Phokion and Demades both did), or, like Demosthenes’ 
nephew Demochares, Hagnonides, and others, to go the De Gaulle route, and rely exclusively on 
uncompromising armed resistance? Where, in the long run, does the greater good lie? 

Phokion could argue that his diplomacy had prevented a Macedonian invasion of Attika, had led 
Antipatros to abandon his demand for unconditional surrender, and had secured, in Menyllos, a garrison 
commander who was a personal friend, ready to treat Athenians generously and with tact." The Athenians 
themselves, Diodoros reports,” felt that they had received ‘humane treatment beyond their expectations.’ 
(This sentiment, of course, did not last long.) Phokion also saved many citizens from exile, and got those 
whose banishment Antipatros would not commute the privilege of residing in the Peloponnese rather than 
outside mainland Hellas: among those so favored was Hagnonides."' Demades had given away more and got 
a good deal less: it was he who proposed in Assembly the decree ratifying Antipatros’ terms, including the 
virtual death-sentence on Demosthenes and Hypereides.? He had also encouraged Antipatros to put the 
garrison into Piraeus.” Even so, when Phokion afterwards refused to plead for its removal — Antipatros 
pointed out, tartly, that it was what kept Phokion himself and his educated friends in office?" — Demades 
went north and made the appeal in his place. Unfortunately for Demades, his secret correspondence with 
Antipatros’ deadly rival Antigonos Monophthalmos had fallen into the viceroy’s hands, so that both 
Demades and his son Demeas were executed in short order when they showed up at Antipatros’ court.” 

Demades’ private negotiations with Antigonos highlight one inevitable reaction in Athens to the ongoing 
internecine strife between the various rival Successors: the dangerous but infinitely tempting political game 
of playing them off one against the other. This was something that attracted both politicians like Demades, 
and would-be counter-coup leaders such as Hagnonides, and was encouraged by enthusiastic propaganda 
from the Diadochoi themselves. In particular, immediately after Antipatros’ death in 319, Polyperchon, using 
the authority of Philip Arrhidaios, issued his famous proclamation restoring to all Greek states the 
governments they had had under Philip and Alexander: moreover, all those exiled by Antipatros were to be 
repatriated, and their property restored. ^^ Polyperchon was, of course, in no position to enforce such a decree: 
this was mere whistling in the wind — but highly effective propaganda. Not that either Polyperchon or his 


4 Phokion's relationship with Alexander: Plut. Phoc. 17.5—6, cf. Tritle 113; his advice on Chaironeia, ibid. 16.1—3, cf. Tritle 112. 
On the revolt by Agis III of Sparta see Diod. 17.62.6—63; Curt. 6.1—16; Just. 12.1.8-11, and (for Athens’ non-intervention) Plut. 
Dem. 24.1; Diod. 17.62.7; cf. Tritle 118, 202. Phokion's advice concerning the Lamian War: Plut. Phoc. 23.1—24.1, cf. Tritle 124 
(also 29—30 for Phokion's record as a peace-at-all-costs advocate). 

^$ By G. E. M. de Ste Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World (1981) 609 n.2. 

47 On Demades in general see Kirchner (supra n. 32) and Davies (supra n. 31) no. 3263: cf. Mitchel 14-18; M. Marzi, Atene e 
Roma 36, 1991, 70—83. Testimonia collected by V. de Falco, Demade Oratore: Testimonianze e Frammenti” (1954). 

48 Antipatros, referring to Phokion and Demades as the only two friends he had in Athens (Plut. Phoc. 30.2), remarked that he 
could never get the first to accept a gift, or satisfy the second however much he gave him. 

? Tritle 131. Cancellation of invasion as a personal favor to Phokion: Plut. Phoc. 26.3-4. The demand for unconditional 
surrender: ibid. $4; Diod. 18.18.3; its conversion to terms, Plut. Phoc. 27.3. The appointment of Menyllos: Plut. Phoc. 28.1; Diod. 
18.18.5; his mildness, Plut. Phoc. 28.4. 

50 Diod, 18.18.6: Ἀθηναῖοι... παρ᾽ ἐλπίδα φιλανθρωπευθέντες .... 

>! Plut. Phoc. 29.3. When it came to the trial of Phokion, Hagnonides did not return the favor: ibid. 34.5. 

$ Plut, Dem. 28.2; Arr. Succ. 1.13; Nep. Phoc. 2.2. 

55 Paus, 7.10.4. 

** Plut. Phoc. 27.4-5, 29.4, 30.4. 

55 Plut. Phoc. 30.5-6, Dem. 31.3-4; Diod. 18.48.1-3. 

56 Diod. 18.55.56 passim; Plut. Phoc. 32-36 passim; cf. Ferguson 29-34; Green 40-44; Tritle 139—140, and esp. Williams 142-- 
168. 
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rival Successors had, at the time, the slightest intention of giving Athens any substantive freedom 
whatsoever, a fact that lends a certain unreality to Hagnonides' successful, though brief, revolt in the spring 
of 318. Phokion, amid scenes of all-too-typical public hysteria,” was condemned and executed: a sharp 
reminder that Pétain-style diplomacy only worked so long as the right people stayed in power." Yet Athens’ 
new leaders were still dependent on cooperation with a Macedonian warlord, so that their semblance of 
freedom remained, in the last resort, a chimera. 

During the democrats’ shaky nine-month tenure of power in 318/7 this fact became embarrassingly 
apparent. Nikanor, sent by Kassandros to replace Menyllos as garrison commander on Mounychia 
immediately after Antipatros' death, had a narrow escape from an Athenian mob, and retaliated by 
occupying all Piraeus, including the harbor and docks.” Polyperchon and Kassandros were now competing 
for control of Athens. Kassandros brought thirty-five warships and 4,000 troops into Piraeus and joined up 
with Nikanor.* Polyperchon responded by marching over 20,000 troops into Attika.' The Athenians, despite 
a grain-shortage caused by the Macedonian occupation of Piraeus,” refused to admit Polyperchon's men into 
the city. The annihilation of the latter's fleet in spring 317° suggests that this may have been a sensibly 
cautious decision. Unable to rid themselves of their Macedonian garrison, they instead came to terms with 
Kassandros, choosing as negotiator Demetrios of Phaleron, on whom only a few short months earlier they 
had pronounced sentence of death in absentia. It was in these circumstances that Kassandros, who clearly 
did not lack for ironic wit, imposed this Peripatetic philosopher on Athens as his governor (ἐπιμελητής). 

Throughout the ten years of Demetrios' rule, the systematic evisceration of Athens' old radical 
democracy by Macedonian fiat continued. Freed from liturgies and military obligations, the upper classes 
became steadily richer. Just as the Characters of Theophrastos — another Peripatetic — had, in 319, sketched 
scenes of urban life where the insiders were on very comfortable terms with their Macedonian overlords,” so 
Menander — a close friend of Demetrios®’ — put on plays directly aimed at the wealthiest sector of the 
population, where dowries of 12,000 drachmas or more were the norm. Demetrios did reduce the census 
qualification to 1,000 drachmas, probably at the urging of Kassandros, who, as we have seen, needed the 
Athenian fleet; whether this brought back any of the Thracian exiles we do not know.” Demetrios also 
attempted to mollify the lower orders by means of public shows, pensions for the deserving poor, and 
sumptuary restrictions on Athens’ nouveaux riches; but it was the wealthy who raised all those statues in 
his honor."' At the same time, the delirious explosion of delight at his overthrow by Demetrios Poliorketes" 
shows that the Athenian passion for ἐλευθερία was, against all rational expectations, very far from being 


57 Cp. the Arginousai trial of 406: Xen. Hell. 1.7.34, and the contrast between adulation and subsequent excoriation in the 
treatment of rulers (including both Demetrioi!) when in and out of power. See Habicht 67-68, 78-79, 83, 86, and elsewhere. On the 
burial of Phokion, see also O. Palagia, this volume. 

55 Plut. Phoc. 33-37 passim; Diod. 18.66—67 passim. 

?? Plut. Phoc. 31-32 passim; Diod. 18.64.4, cf. Gehrke (supra n. 25) 108-120. 

© Diod. 18.68.1. 

*! Diod. 18.68.2. 

5 Williams 166. 

8 Diod. 18.72 passim. 

64 Diod. 18.74 passim. Death-sentence on Demetrios: Plut. Phoc. 35.2. Cf. Williams 168; Habicht 51-52. He had escaped 
execution by taking refuge in Mounychia with Nikanor: Karystios ap. Ath. 12.542e. 

$5 Diod. 18.18.6; cf. Ferguson 58-59; Williams 203. 

$6 Theophr. Char. 23.3-4; cf. R.G. Ussher, The Characters of Theophrastus (1960) 13; Green 70-71. 

6’ Suda s.v. Mévavópoc; Diog. Laert. 5.36, 79; Phaedrus 5.1; cf. Green 72, 755, with references. 

$85 L. Casson, Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 106, 1976, 53—59: ‘It is precisely the 
“millionaires” who figure most prominently in his plays’ (58). Menander had no need to take up an overt political stance. S. Luria (in 
F. Zucker, Menanders Dyskolos als Zeugnis seiner Epoche [1965] 23-31), who argues that he was ‘kein Peripatetiker und kein Feind 
der Demokratie," misses the point. 

® Diod. 18.74.3; cf. H.-J. Gehrke, Chiron 8, 1978, 178-181; Williams 175-176. Kassandros laid down that the garrison was to 
be retained at least ἕως ἂν διαπολεμήσῃ πρὸς τοὺς βασιλεῖς, and this seems to have been an active consideration dictating other 
clauses as well. 

70 Public shows: Demochares ap. Polyb. 12.13.9-11; cf. Ath. 14.620b. Pensions: Plut. Aristeid. 27.3. Sumptuary legislation: 
Philochoros ap. Ath. 6.245c; Habicht 55-56; Ferguson 41—45. 

11 Diog. Laert. reports no less than 360 of these (one for each day of the year?) but the figure is normally dismissed as a rhetorical 
exaggeration. Cf. S. Dow, A. L.Travis, Hesperia 12, 1943, 147—149; R. von den Hoff, this volume. 

” Diod. 20.46.1—3; Plut. Demetr. 8-10 passim; cf. Williams 207-211; Habicht 66. All the statues save one were overthrown: 
Diog. Laert. 5.77, cf. 82; but then the honors so recklessly bestowed on Demetrios Poliorketes and his father in due course suffered a 
similar fate. 
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extinguished. The Besieger, of course, was yet another Macedonian, and in due course his love-affair with 
Athens turned very sour indeed.” For me, the most improbably heartening phenomenon in Athens’ 
Hellenistic history, from the Chremonidean War to the Mithridatic revolt, is the stubborn recurrent 
determination by her more patriotic citizens, against hopeless internal and external odds, to fight, again and 
again, for freedom and independence.” But that, of course, is another story. 
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Plutarch's Phocion: 
melodrama of mob and elite in occupied Athens 


Robert Lamberton 


It seems unlikely that anything fundamentally new is waiting to be added to the dossier on the relationship 
between Plutarch's Phocion and history's Phocion. The oscillation of scholarly opinion between credulous 
acceptance of Plutarch’s account and skeptical dismissal is well known. The study of that oscillation began 
in earnest with Jakob Bernays in 1881 and was revisited and reviewed independently a century later by both 
Hans-Joachim Gehrke (1976) and Lawrence Tritle (1988), the latest in a series of attempts to separate the 
threads of eulogy and history.’ Plutarch’s habit of sometimes advertising and sometimes protecting his 
sources leaves us in a familiar dilemma here: as so often, he tells us either more or less than we want to 
know. While a certain amount can be recovered elsewhere, the vagaries of preservation have created a 
relatively unusual situation with regard to the unfortunate Phocion: we must choose between Plutarch’s 
Phocion and very little Phocion at all. 

What I would like to offer here, then, is a reading of Plutarch’s Phocion that focuses on the intimacy and 
the strangeness of Plutarch’s relationship to this particular subject, and on the position of this life in the 
grand, if episodic, panorama of the Parallel Lives. This rhetorical biography is, after all, the single major 
literary text relating to the first years of the Macedonian occupation of Athens, and as such has a place in this 
conference that is not limited to its problematic (not to say dubious) status as historical evidence. It is the 
only text that pretends to convey something of the human content, the lived experience, of occupied Athens 
in the years around 320. 

What I want to present here does not require a general theory of what Plutarch was up to in the lives, or of 
his place in the history of biography.” It will be enough to observe that the Lives are, broadly speaking, about 
success, about the well-lived life, or in the vocabulary of ancient ethics, about what it is to be ὄλβιος or 
εὐδαίμων. Even the negative exempla, Demetrius and Antony — famously more attractive than Plutarch’s 
admittedly priggish heroes — are portraits of men who were admired and who enjoyed a great deal more than 
their allotted fifteen minutes of fame. One persistent shaping principle of these Lives is the ongoing drama — 
echoing Herodotus' account of Solon and Croesus — of the confrontation of the world's assessment of 
success and the philosophers' challenges to that assessment. If this, or something like it, is the big picture, 
each individual portrait 1s nevertheless complex, indeed more so than the programmatic passages might lead 
us to expect. Success — material, military, or political — may characterize a life that is devoid of genuinely 
admirable or exemplary qualities, while in Plutarch's house of mirrors and true and false symmetries, a well- 
lived life can likewise be so maimed by history that few would perceive its genuine success. 

The outstanding examples of the latter category — of excellence expressed in lives circumscribed by 
history, lives well lived in spite of circumstances — are found in the pair Phocion and Cato the Younger. Cato 
is a figure familiar to anyone with the slightest interest in the Greco-Roman world while Phocion is virtually 
unknown. If he can be said to have been saved from oblivion, it is thanks to Plutarch and to this Life, even 1f 
it is among the least read of the collection. 


' J. Bernays, Phokion und seine neueren Beurtheiler, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie und Politik 
(1881); H.-J. Gehrke, Phokion, Studien zur Erfassung seiner historischen Gestalt (1976); L. Tritle, Phocion the Good (1988). The 
most recent discussion will be found in C. Bearzot, J. Geiger, and L. Ghilli (eds.), Plutarco, Vite Parallele, Focione — Cato Uticense 
(1993). See also C. Bearzot, Focione tra storia e trasfigurazione ideale (1985), who anticipates my theme here. 

? The latest in a long series of attempts to define the project of the Lives is that of T. Duff, Plutarch's Lives, Exploring Virtue and 
Vice (1999). See his Ch. 5 for a sensitive reading of the pair Phocion — Cato Minor, where several points raised here are explored in 
greater detail. Duff's view of the dynamics of the pair differs somewhat from my own, but I have profited from his analysis on more 
than one point. 
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The Roman biographer Cornelius Nepos had devoted a few pages to Phocion over a century before 
Plutarch, and these survive, along with four chapters of Diodorus (18.64—67). Both texts throw some light on 
Plutarch's account and on their common sources. Nepos begins by extolling the integritas vitae of Phocion 
(19.1), but his short account gives prominence to Phocion's betrayal of his benefactor Demosthenes and the 
blatant illegality of the actions that caused his downfall (19.2). Diodorus dwells dramatically on the injustice 
of Phocion's trial and the thoughts it inspired in sympathizers, along with fears, “since fortune is unstable 
and common to all" (18.67). Thus familiar Plutarchan themes were part of the historiography of Phocion 
before Plutarch made his contribution, and there was a negative, or at least relatively critical, version of the 
story known to Cornelius Nepos that Plutarch chose to disregard or actively to suppress.? 

That Phocion should have been painted in a negative light by Athenian historians is hardly unexpected. 
The short period that constituted the culmination and catastrophe of his career was one of oligarchy imposed 
by a foreign power, in this instance the Macedonian general Antipater. Athenian historiography is permeated 
by pro-democratic bias. Even the most explicitly anti-democratic writers about Athens, including the “Old 
Oligarch" (Ps.-Xenophon) - provide rich evidence to this effect. Athens' sense of identity, from the end of 
the sixth century (and projected back far earlier) was bound up with her endlessly vaunted, often abused, and 
periodically overthrown democratic institutions. These values even show through in the explicitly anti- 
democratic Plutarch.* It was simply not possible to give a plausibly sympathetic account of the 
accomplishments of Athens that was not to some degree informed by the democratic ideology of the city in 
her days of greatest achievement. This is what makes Plutarch's Phocion stand out as different from the 
other Athenian lives, and as something uniquely Plutarchan. It is shaped by a manifest admiration for this 
oligarchic politician whose faults are carefully obscured behind constant displays of eloquent wit, and whose 
great crime Plutarch in effect excuses by understating it while turning its illegal and excessive punishment 
into high drama. 

Phocion led the Athenian state through the three and a half years from Athens' defeat in the Lamian War 
(322) to the short-lived restoration of the democracy in 318. The war had been sparked by a briefly 
successful alliance and rebellion of Greek cities against Macedonian rule on the death of Alexander. The 
Macedonian general Antipater was initially overpowered — he was trapped inside the walls of the Thessalian 
city of Lamia, giving the conflict its traditional name — but when he broke out, and turned the tables, he 
quickly showed his exceptional ability in using a combination of force and diplomacy to shatter the Greek 
alliance. Even Athens, preeminent among the ringleaders, was treated mildly but, negotiating from a position 
of helplessness, was forced to accept a radical modification of her constitution. This imposed constitutional 
reform (which some have suspected was conceived and orchestrated by Phocion himself and his political 
allies)’ introduced a property qualification for full citizen rights that reduced the number of the enfranchised 
from 21,000 to 9,000. The newly disenfranchised poor — clearly to Macedonian eyes the ungovernable 
rabble that had for decades fomented discontent with and resistance to Macedonian imperialism — were 
offered a site in Thrace to colonize, and many must have gone there, though the net loss of population is a 
matter of dispute. Whatever the historical Phocion's role in all of this may have been, Plutarch stirs up pity 
for the disenfranchised while distancing his subject from any responsibility. This, in effect, was the trap 
history had set for Phocion, now over 80 years old. The fortunes (τύχαι) of Greece have blackened the 
brilliance of his excellence (Phoc. 1). Plutarch takes up the challenge of setting the record straight. 

There is, as often in the pairs of Lives, an initial nod to the other half of this particular diptych, Cato 
Uticensis. Elsewhere in Plutarch, Cato puts in memorable performances as the principal (if ineffectual) 
senatorial voice raised against the rise of Caesar — Plutarch’s Caesar, that is, a combination of divine scourge 
and “gentle physician." Certainly, if history gave prizes for kicking against the pricks, Plutarch's Cato would 
win hands down. Plutarch's Cato is in fact such a prig that he stretches the limits of his own creator's 
capacity to muster admiration for principle expressed in politics. 


? [n the earlier Life of Demosthenes, Plutarch is critical of Phocion. Cf. Duff (supra n. 2) 133-134. 

^ See, e.g. Sulla 43 — Comp. Lys. et Sulla 5. 

$ Diodorus (18.18.4) explicitly attributes to Antipater the initiative and the imposed reform, but Pausanias (7.10.4) blames the 
harshness of Antipater's treatment of Athens after the Lamian War on “Demades and whatever other traitors there were in Athens." 
This points to Phocion, a judgment embraced by R. M. Errington in OCD? (s.v. Phocion). The cui bono test certainly points the 
finger of suspicion at Phocion. Cf. Gehrke (supra n. 1) 90-92, with n. 25. 

$ Plutarch’s figure for the number of disenfranchised has generally been used to correct the higher figure (22,000) given by 
Diodorus Siculus (Phoc. 28; Diod. 18.18.4—5). The correction of Diodorus is probable on palaeographic grounds. On this issue, see 
also E. Baynham, P. Green, B. Bosworth, this volume. 
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The pair lacks a Comparison, but the essentials are laid out in the introduction. This is largely a paean of 
praise for the politician who has the courage to shoulder the risks of governing a city in crisis. That is when 
the people, the demos, are in danger of destroying the politician who tells them what they do not want to 
hear, or of carrying the flatterer along to share in their own ultimate destruction (Phoc. 2). Plutarch’s 
metaphor for the politics (and the politician) that can do this successfully is the sun on its oblique path 
through the universe, neither running directly opposite to the “movement” of the fixed sphere, nor traveling 
with it. In the same way, the government that saves the state mixes severity with generosity: “If the mixture 
is accomplished, it is the most harmonious and musical of all mixtures of rhythms and scales — the one by 
which divinity is said to govern the universe, bringing forth that which necessity requires, not by force, but 
by reason and persuasion." (Phoc. 2) 

We do not often find appeals to metaphor of this vertiginous scale in the more ambiguous lives. Plutarch 
puts us on notice that these two men represent extremes of civic or political excellences of many sorts — they 
are not just two good politicians you might compare for courage (like Alcibiades and Epaminondas) or 
intelligence (like Themistocles and Aristides), or other specific excellences. Each of them embodied a 
complex balance of qualities held in tension: a balance of severity (austeron) and fairness or humanity 
(philanthropia), of stability and courage, of care for others and fearlessness for themselves, of caution with 
regard to what is wrong and the aggressive pursuit of justice (Phoc. 3). The mixture and the scale of the 
metaphors is richly Plutarchan — evocations of celestial mechanics and presocratic physics in the service of a 
model that is ultimately the juxtaposition of microcosm and macrocosm pervasive in later Platonism. As 
projected, these men embodied and had their place in the harmonious ordering of society in the image of the 
universe. In the immediate context of the events of his life, each was less fortunate. 

Many of the details of Phocion's career, and most of the dicta that reach us come by way of Plutarch. We 
have only his word, for instance, that Phocion listened to Plato “while still a boy" (meirakion) and later to his 
successor Xenocrates (Phoc. 4). (Diogenes Laertius [6.76] lists Phocion among the students of Diogenes the 
Cynic, but that would hardly serve Plutarch's purposes.) But Plutarch supplies the information that Phocion 
was Plato's student and there is no reason to doubt it.’ Nor should there be anything surprising in the news 
that yet another prominent oligarchic politician emerged from the Academy. Whether he learned from 
Xenocrates or not — Phocion was in fact the older of the two and was over 60 when Xenocrates took over the 
Academy in 339 -- the two were co-ambassadors to Antipater on behalf of the Athenians after the defeat of 
322. Plutarch may be suspected of simplifying or enriching the relationship of Phocion to Plato and to his 
successor in order to portray Phocion as a philosopher-statesman, but the probability that Plato had some 
influence on Phocion's politics remains high. 

Beyond the references to his philosophical education, Plutarch has little to say about Phocion's youth and 
even these anecdotes enter ostensibly to counterbalance the claim that he was poor." His behavior as a child 
and then an ephebe was austere and exemplary. Beyond the restrained, even sullen exterior, he was gentle 
and humane in the extreme (Phoc. 5), and his wit and conciseness earned even Demosthenes’ respect. 

Plutarch provides a selection of anecdotes and narratives spanning Phocion's long military and political 
career, organized around the paradox that while his policy was regularly one of peace and non-confrontation, 
he was nevertheless elected general more often than any other Athenian — 45 times in a period of about 54 
years. This is even chalked up to the credit of the demos, in that they enjoyed being fawned on by the 
flattering rhetors, but elected the man who told them what they did not want to hear (Phoc. 8). Phocion is 
here credited with inspiring Alexander's change of heart toward Athens after the destruction of Thebes 
(Phoc. 17) though in the Life of Alexander (13) this was brought about by sudden and spontaneous remorse, 
and no role was given to ambassadors. 

It will come as no surprise that there is a Spartan cast to Phocion's political ideals. In the Life, this is 
translated into an anecdote. Phocion's son Phocus competes successfully as an apobates — a rider in a 
complex and difficult sort of dressage event, appropriately the domain of the hippeis. One of his friends, with 
Phocion's permission, gives the victory party, lavish to the point of giving offense. Father says to son, 
“Phocus, are you going to let your friend go on ruining your victory?" and subsequently sends the boy off to 
Sparta to complete his education, though he offends the Athenians by doing so (Phoc. 20). Plutarch was a 


7 Phoc. 4; Mor. 1126c. 

* Plutarch’s Phocion is an aristocrat, who lived a modest life but came from money. Both before and after Plutarch, there existed 
a tradition that Plutarch explicitly rejects (Phoc. 4) that made Phocion both poor and of undistinguished birth (Phoc. 4; Nep. 19.1.2 
[fuit enim perpetuo pauper]; Aelian VH 2.43). 
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sensitive analyst of the social and political issues at stake here, of the delicate matter of what behavior 
friends and rivals will tolerate. In his family as in his polis, Phocion walks a tightrope as he attempts to 
reconcile principle with persona and perform as a public figure while adhering to his notion of himself. 

In public matters, Phocion goes on speaking out against war, even when he is a minority of one, and then 
dutifully goes out as elected general to fight the wars he opposes. The Lamian War was the last. When the 
assembly shouted him down and insisted on a campaign in Boeotia, he had the heralds proclaim that 
everyone up to the age of sixty should take five days rations and follow him immediately. The old geezers 
(who in fact had a right to complain at being taken on a campaign outside of Attica) were enraged, and 
Phocion responded: “That’s all right. l'll be going along with you as your general, and I’m eighty.” (Phoc. 
24). 

The end of the Lamian War brought what Plutarch presents as history's great test for Phocion. The basic 
facts have already been outlined. Plutarch adds that the disenfranchised who remained in Athens were like 
men who had suffered disgrace and loss of citizen rights (atimia), while those who went to Thrace were like 
refugees from a city taken by siege (Phoc. 28). The principal political opponents of the Macedonians — 
Demosthenes and Hypereides — had to be handed over to Antipater. They fled the city. Plutarch credits 
Demades with the motion of condemning them to death. They were hunted down by an agent of Antipater 
known as Archias the φυγαδοθήρας — what we would call a bounty hunter (Dem. 28). In Plutarch, Demades 
is developed as a foil to Phocion, as self-serving and corrupt as Phocion is austere and incorruptible. 
Demades ultimately tries, unwisely, to play the Macedonians off against one another. In a version of his end 
more colorful than that known to Diodorus, Plutarch has Cassander slaughter Demades' son and splash him 
with the blood before killing the father (Phoc. 30). Through all of this, Phocion looks after the city "gently 
and with respect for the law” (πράως καὶ νομίμως, 29). 

The death of Antipater precipitates the final crisis. Antipater's son Cassander attempts to do an end-run 
around the old general Polyperchon, to whom his father had left his command. Nicanor, on Cassander's 
orders, takes over the Macedonian garrison in the Piraeus before news of Antipater's death spreads. 
Polyperchon, to counter Cassander, and incidentally to get rid of Phocion, restores the democracy (Phoc. 32). 
At this point and this point alone, Plutarch cannot present Phocion in a wholly positive light. Phocion clearly 
stood aside and let Nicanor lead his troops out of the garrison and take control of the entire Piraeus. As 
general, it was Phocion’s responsibility to prevent this. The most plausible explanation is that, faced with the 
restoration of the democracy, Phocion decided an alliance with Nicanor was his best hope. Other accounts 
say as much. This makes of Phocion a traitor — a traitorous general at that — and is sufficient in itself to 
explain his summary trial and execution. It is in fact quite remarkable that Plutarch can neutralize this 
judgment, along with any notion that Phocion was complicit in the crippling mutilation of the constitution. 
Initially, Plutarch can only soften the judgment of history by attributing Phocion's lapse not to self-interest 
but to too-great confidence in Nicanor's trustworthiness (32), and by asserting that when he had realized his 
error, Phocion wanted to attack Nicanor (33). 

It was too late. Phocion was stripped of command. The coda of the Life 1s Plutarch at his most richly 
theatrical. Two delegations, Phocion's and the Athenians', catch up simultaneously with Polyperchon (who 
has the idiot Macedonian king Philip Arrhidaeus, his legitimation, in tow). The audience scene cries out to be 
staged. When it is over, Phocion and his friends are sent back to Athens under guard and taken by cart to the 
Theater of Dionysus to be judged by an assembly that includes slaves, citizens disqualified by atimia, 
foreigners, and most outrageous of all, women. The scene has more than a passing resemblance to several in 
A Tale of Two Cities, and the political thrust is identical. The unleashing of radical democracy, putting power 
in the hands of the brutalized, downtrodden, and abused, results in the unjust and indiscriminate slaughter of 
those formerly in power, along with their associates. Phocion tries in vain to save the friends fortuitously 
imprisoned with him. All are condemned without a hearing, in an atmosphere of carnival riot and violence 
(Phoc. 34-35). The city does not even have the resources to buy hemlock for the executions and Phocion 
cheerfully contributes twelve drachmas for his own dose: “Well, if not even dying is free in Athens... ." 
(36). It is the day of the Festival of Olympian Zeus? — a horsey, aristocratic festival featuring equestrian 
events of the sort in which Phocion's son had excelled decades earlier. As the mounted elite ride past the 
prison, they remove their crowns and weep (37). 


? On the identification of the festival in question here, see H. W. Parke, Festivals of the Athenians (1977) 144. 
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That is the final tableau, but there is more: the Athenians soon repented, gave Phocion a statue and 
punished his accusers. The city had committed a crime — and suffered a misfortune — on the order of the 
execution of Socrates (Phoc. 38). 

The Life of Phocion brings us insistently into a problematic area of Plutarch's sociopolitical perspective, 
and though in context the intensity of his negative portrayal of the restored democracy may not be surprising, 
it nevertheless needs comment. Plutarch condemned tyranny, but realized that one must sometimes live with 
it. He condemned democracy as well, though the properly functioning democracy of classical Athens had its 
admirable side. His nightmare — inherited from Thucydides and passed on to the whole elitist tradition of 
European political thought — is the sudden collapse of social conventions that puts the haves — and 
specifically the aristocracy — at the mercy of the have-nots. To see this as pure self-interest on Plutarch's part 
would be simplistic. In his analysis, the loss is mutual. The state decapitates itself, and it 1s not obvious that it 
will succeed in growing another head. 

Phocion was better than his pattern of life, or rather, he in some sense deserved a better one than he got. 
But if he receives as close to unqualified praise as any of Plutarch's subjects, it 1s in part because the 
qualities he brought to that test stood up to it. Aristotle's teaching failed to equip Alexander for the life 
history gave him, but Plato's (Plutarch would have us believe) served Phocion well. He was close to 
Plutarch's ideal of the philosophically trained man of action, decisive and effective, but still more concerned 
with avoiding the commission of injustice than with suffering it. 

Plutarch’s representation of Phocion is not pure eulogy. Unadulterated eulogy is, finally, boring, and one 
reason why the Lives have proven so durable is that they mix praise and blame and insist upon the 
complexity both of the ethical problems and positions portrayed and of the judgments passed on them. This 
biography nevertheless occupies a position on the scale of Plutarch's heroes and villains dangerously close to 
the pole of eulogy. The aristocrat who followed in Socrates’ footsteps, ultimately sharing his fate, outdid his 
model by shouldering the political obligation of the philosopher to steer the state by his wisdom. "° 

The portrait and the comparison with Socrates lacked neither antecedents nor imitators. One striking 
example of the reuse of the death of Socrates as paradigm (and one where we may assume deliberate 
imitation of Plutarch) is found in Eunapius (VS 462-63). That chronicler of the demise of Hellenism 
strikingly inflated the execution, by Constantine and his own unruly urban mob, of a polytheist intellectual 
named Sopatrus into yet another replay of the sacrifice of Socrates to the Athenians. This belated episode in 
the rhetorical destiny of the death of Socrates throws light on a development in which Plutarch's Phocion 
played an important part. The martyrdom of Phocion is informed, like everything in Plutarch, by rhetoric — it 
is a topos in the making. 

Let me close with two further observations on Plutarch's comparison of the death of Phocion with the 
death of Socrates. 

First, the death of Socrates supplies an unstated link between the lives in this pair — a structural analogy of 
a sort that Plutarch seems to exploit often, though often without calling attention to them. In Utica, Cato lives 
out the martyrdom of Socrates as literally (and literarily) as possible: he devotes his last hours to reading and 
rereading the Phaedo. Phocion, however, by enduring a trial and execution similar to those of Socrates, 
becomes an unwilling imitator. And it is finally only after the fact that he is shown to have shared Socrates’ 
fate, as reflected in the remorse and self-condemnation of the Athenians. 

Secondly (and finally), Plutarch's presentation of Phocion as another Socrates should be seen in the 
context of the recoverable antecedents and the observable impact on later writers. Attractive examples of 
either category can be found in Valerius Maximus and Aelian, both authors who (like Plutarch) collected 
striking anecdotes suitable for rhetorical recycling. Both drew parallels between Socrates and Phocion. 
Valerius' collection of memorabilia was assembled a decade or two before Plutarch was born. In a collection 
of anecdotes under the rubric de constantia (Val. Max. 3.8), Phocion stands next to Socrates (ext. 2, ext. 3). 
In the anecdotes de ingratis (Val. Max. 5.3) the Athenians’ ingratitude toward Phocion is featured (ext. 3), 
and if Socrates is not evoked here, the earlier juxtaposition nevertheless suggests the comparison. Perhaps a 
century after Plutarch was writing, in Aelian’s Varia Historia (2.43), a list of Greeks who were 
simultaneously ἄριστοι and πενέστατοι includes both Phocion and Socrates. In 4.16, a list of “characteristics 
-- ἰδιότητες — of some of the ancients,” we are told the qualities that seven exemplary figures can impart: “If 
someone pays attention to Phocion, he will make him χρηστός... if to Socrates, he will make him σοφός.” 


10 On the “Socratic paradigm” in the pair of lives, see Duff (supra n.2) 141—145. 
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These passages help to clarify the role of Plutarch in the creation both of our Phocion and of the Phocion 
of the later ancient tradition. Plutarch received a centuries-old tradition that was already shaping Phocion 
into an exemplum, in spite of the ideological polarization within the sources. Tritle is probably correct in 
supposing that the exemplary Phocion went back to Demetrius of Phaleron, along with the “tragic and 
Socratic” version of Phocion’s death.'' More sympathetic than Nepos to Phocion, Plutarch was instrumental 
in developing the exemplum, emphasizing the positive while implicitly exercising the right to suppress the 
negative — a right he of course claims elsewhere qua biographer, as opposed to historian." 

What he passes on to Aelian, among others, is a Phocion whose model generates the χρηστὸς ἀνήρ, just 
as that of Socrates generates the σοφός. Neither the topos nor the intertwining of the exemplary figures was 
the creation of Plutarch, but it was surely thanks to him that their association became inscribed in later 
historiography and rhetoric. 
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Why did Athens lose the Lamian War? 


Brian Bosworth 


Athens lost the Lamian War at sea.' That is now generally agreed. The casualties sustained at the land battle 
of Crannon were minimal, but the city capitulated as soon as it became clear that it risked invasion and 
investment. The battle was fought and lost in late July (7 Metageitnion), and the Macedonian garrison took 
its place in Piraeus a month and a half later (20 Boedromion).? There was clearly no option to resist a land 
invasion and provision the city from the sea, as had happened during the Peloponnesian War. The fleet had 
gone, and the battle of Amorgos, which saw the decisive Macedonian victory at sea, dashed any hopes of 
Athens sustaining her lifeline of grain from the Black Sea. Capitulation was the inexorable consequence, and 
the Athenians had no alternative but to throw themselves on Antipater's mercy. 

The consequences of defeat at sea are clear enough. What is not clear is how and why Athens lost the 
war. The sources are infuriatingly defective. Diodorus devotes three sentences to the war at sea, as opposed 
to a relatively detailed coverage of the campaign in Thessaly. There are a number of inscriptions, notably the 
records of the curators of the Navy Yards, which dissolve into frustrating fragments precisely when they 
would have given us the most precious evidence. Otherwise there is a handful of anecdotes, practically 
impossible to place in any meaningful context. We should perhaps start with the "hardest" and most 
paradoxical evidence, that of the curators of the Navy Yards. These records give us precise figures for the 
strength of the Athenian navy — or rather the ships at the Athenians’ disposal — on the eve of war. Each 
college of curators left a formal statement of the number of ships in its charge at the end of its year of office. 
The figures are remarkably consistent between 330/29 and 325/4: around 410 units in all, with an increasing 
tendency over the years to build quadriremes rather than triremes." By mid 324 the dockyards accommodated 
360 triremes, 50 quadriremes and 7 quinqueremes. This coheres nicely with the tradition on the achieve- 
ments of the great statesman Lycurgus. The honorary decree moved by Stratocles in 307/6 commended him 
among many other things for having equipped 400 triremes in readiness for action. The Athenians, then, had 
a formidable number of warships. What they did not have was the manpower to put them all to sea. That is 
apparent from the briefest of calculations. The full complement of a trireme amounted to 170 rowers and 30 
supernumeraries.’ To take the entire contents of the Navy Yards to sea fully manned would have required a 
pool of combatants 80,000 in number, in other words more than twice the entire population of Athenian male 
citizens at the time of Alexander's death." This, moreover, at a time when the Athenians had lost their naval 


' For bibliography on the Lamian War see J. Seibert, Das Zeitalter der Diadochen (1983) 92-98, and the extremely useful 
dissertation of O. Schmitt, Der Lamische Krieg (1992). For a short, recent account of the war see Ch. Habicht, Athens from 
Alexander to Antony (1997) 36-42. The naval war has received especial attention. See particularly N. G. Ashton, BSA 72, 1977, 1— 
11; J. S. Morrison, JHS 107, 1987, 88—97; N. V. Sekunda, BSA 87, 1992, 311—355 (treatment of Lamian War 348-355). 

? Diod. 18.17.5: the Hellenic coalition lost 500 dead against 130 on the Macedonian side. 

? The dates are provided by Plut. Camill. 19.8 and Dem. 28.1. 

^ The evidence is best presented by Ashton (supra n.1). It is conveniently tabulated by Morrison (supra n. 1) 91—92. See also J.- 
M. Schmitt, REG 87, 1974, 80—90. 


5 IG ji? 1629.783—812; cf. Ashton (supra n. 1) 3-4 for what he calls the “Arithmos formula." On the number of ships and men 
mustered by the Athenians at this time, see also P. Green, this volume. 

$ [Plut.] Mor. 852C; part of the decree survives on stone (IG ii? 457 = SIG? 326), but the extant text does not mention the 
warships. The figure recurs in the Lives of the Ten Orators (841C: see infra n. 15) 

TJ. S. Morrison and R. T. Williams, Greek Oared Ships 900-322 BC (1968) 289; Sekunda (supra n. 1) 352-353. 

* See the formative discussion by M. H. Hansen, Democracy and Demography (1985) 66—68; so also Three Studies in Athenian 
Demography (1988) 9, arguing for a population of male citizens around 30,000. That is compatible with the figures after the war: 
Antipater apparently disenfranchised 12,000 citizens (Plut. Phoc. 28.7; Diod. 18.18.5 reads 22,000) and retained 9,000. That was 
after the war and its losses. Hansen's figure, it should be noted, is one of the highest estimates. On other reckonings Athens had 
21,000 citizens at the beginning as well as the end of hostilities, which would have made the problem intractable. This emerges 
clearly from the discussion of Sekunda (supra n. 1, 349, 354), which reaches the truly remarkable conclusion that the Athenian fleet 
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confederacy and headed an alliance of land powers that was almost totally devoid of naval resources.’ 
Compared with the great days of the Peloponnesian War there was a very small pool of oarsmen outside 
Athens that could be mobilised, and even if the metics were called upon to serve (which is likely but not 
attested) it would only have added at most 10,000 rowers. What is more, the Athenians themselves were 
sorely lacking in experience of naval combat. In the years leading up to the Lamian War there was little 
activity. In the summers of 325 and 324, at the height of the sailing season, the curators record a mere 40 
vessels at sea.'' The Athenians in 323 certainly did not have a vast reserve of trained naval personnel. 

When war broke out after Alexander's death, the Athenians voted for general mobilisation. Hoplites were 
called to the defence of Greek freedom up to the fortieth age group, and there was to be a comparable effort 
by sea." They stipulated, so reads Diodorus’ text, that 40 triremes and 200 quadriremes should be prepared 
for action (ναῦς δὲ παρασκευάσαι τριήρεις μὲν τεσσαράκοντα, τετρήρεις δὲ διακοσίας). Despite the recent, 
valiant attempt by J. S. Morrison to defend the manuscript reading, it seems to me quite inadmissible.” For 
Morrison what the Athenians voted was a long term plan to expand their fleet of tetrereis, so that it would be 
a match for the heavier ships which Alexander had commissioned in Cilicia and would face them in the 
following year. But this seems a vast waste of resources when the Athenians already had over 400 seaworthy 
ships at their disposal. In any case, if the long term plan was to replace triremes by tetrereis, then it was 
pointless to construct even 40 new triremes, when there were so many in the navy yards which could never 
be manned. Nor can one lay any stress upon Diodorus’ wording. According to Morrison, the active verb 
παρασκευάζειν should mean procuring new ships (by building or contribution by allies), whereas the proper 
term for equipping existing ships for service is κατασκευάζειν (as at 18.15.8).'* But one cannot prove any 
such sharp distinction. When Diodorus describes the building of ships ab initio, the verb he tends to use is 
κατασκευάζειν or a compound. What is more, the decree is concerned with immediate war measures. It 
specifies the Athenians required for service in the land armies (all up to forty years of age), and one would 
expect the same of the ships in the fleet — those to be immediately put to sea in the war, not a grand total to 
be reached after years of building. In that case Diodorus’ numbers must be transposed, ^ as every editor since 
Wesseling has recognised. We should conclude that the Athenians voted to put to sea 200 of the 360 triremes 
attested in the dockyards in 325/4 and no less than 40 of the 50 quadriremes at their disposal. The equipment 


was first launched late in 323 and “the Athenian troops in Thessaly were temporarily withdrawn to help man the fleet." This is 
versatility of which Pericles would have been proud. The hoplites could row the city's triremes in the intervals between the land 
engagements. See now Hansen's rebuttal of Sekunda: Échos du Monde Classique 38, N.S. 13, 1994, 299—310, esp. 308—310. 

? The only naval powers (and those very modest) that are listed by Diod. 18.11.1—2 are Leucas, Alyzeia, Sicyon, Elis, Carystus in 
Euboea and the cities of Acte (Troezen and Epidaurus). Of these Elis and Leucas sent ten ships apiece to the fleet of 120 which 
fought at Sybota (Thuc. 1.46.1), while at Artemisium Sicyon provided twelve ships, Epidaurus eight, Troezen five (Hdt. 8.1.2). 

10 This is the number of metics recorded in the census of Demetrius of Phalerum (Ath. 6.272C = Ctesicles, FGrH 245 F 1). On 
this problematic figure see Hansen, Democracy and Demography 31-32, concluding: “we do not know whether the 10,000 metics is 
a population figure or an army figure." One may well accept that Athens had a larger number of metics in 323 than it had under 
Demetrius, but it would be hard to envisage more than 10,000 serving in the fleet. For Sekunda (supra n. 1) 353—354 it is virtually 
axiomatic that the metics were heavily involved; and “the bulk of the extra manpower required to man the fleets would have been 
supplied by the slaves." 

ΠΙΟ ii? 1628.482-91 and 1629.783- 812. In the latter year the ships at sea presumably included the force sent under Miltiades to 
establish a colony in the Adriatic (IG ii? 1629.165-270 = M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions ii [1948] no. 200). Even in crises 
Athens did not put to sea vast fleets. The great victory at Naxos was won by a fleet 83 strong (Diod. 15.32.5; cf. Aesch. 3.222), 
which is the largest figure recorded before the Lamian War. Even when a fleet was voted, it might not eventuate. According to 
Demosthenes (3.4—5) the 40 triremes assigned to Thrace in November 352 never put out to sea (cf. G. Cawkwell, 610 12, 1962, 125-- 
127). For more figures see Hansen, Democracy and Demography 23, and for general discussion Cawkwell, ΟΙΟ 34, 1984, 334—345. 

? Diod. 18.10.2; Just. 13.5.8 states that the Athenians put together an army of 30,000 (the entire Hellenic force, including the 
Aetolians: cf. Diod. 18.15.2) and a fleet of 200 (excluding the tetrereis). 

? Morrison (supra n.1) 89-91. Strong disagreement has already been registered by J. Engels, Studien zur politischen Biographie 
des Hypereides (1989) 332 n. 709 and Schmitt (supra n. 1) 66 n.102. 

^ Sekunda (supra n. 1) 349, writing in surprising ignorance of Morrison, accepts the Loeb translation of παρασκευάζειν, “to 
prepare," and adds that there is no suggestion that the fleet was manned and sailed out at this stage. 

P See particularly 2.17.5; 11.2.1; 13.8.5 (cf. Thuc. 7.7.4); 14.41.3; 19.58.5, At 14.39.2 he uses the verb in the sense of putting a 
fleet together from allied contributions. For κατασκευάζειν in the sense of preparing a vessel for action see 17.46.1 and (possibly) 
11.75.2. By contrast Diodorus uses παρασκευάζειν in the active only on this occasion. In fact the two verbs appear to have been used 
almost indifferently. Compare the Lives of the Ten Orators, where Lycurgus is said to have “put together" (παρεσκεύασε) 400 
triremes for the demos ([Plut.] Mor. 841C), and the direct source for this, the Decree of Stratocles, claims that “he put together 
(κατεσκεύασε) 400 seaworthy triremes, equipping some and building others from scratch" ([Plut.] Mor. 852C). 

16 Morrison (supra n. 1) 89 pointed out that in the naval lists {νοεῖς are listed before tetrereis, and the official order should be 
retained in Diodorus. That is probably true, in which case it is the numeral that should be transposed: read τριήρεις μὲν σ’ τετρήρεις 
δὲ y. 
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and still more the manning of these vessels was in itself a prodigious task, which would have taxed the pool 
of rowers to its limit; and one may justifiably doubt whether anything like that number of vessels actually 
took to sea in the first months of the war. 

After his record of the vote at Athens, Diodorus leaves us almost totally in the dark about the progress of 
the naval war. He resumes with a brief and enigmatic passage on events at sea which he presents as 
contemporaneous with the death of Leonnatus early in 322." This is not, as has often been assumed, a 
compressed account of the entire naval war.'® It is rather a description of a discrete set of operations which 
happened early in the campaigning season. Diodorus does not sketch in the context, nor does he give us the 
sequel. The episode stands alone, just like his description of Lysimachus’ invasion of Thrace. There again we 
have no historical context. Diodorus plunges in medias res with the information that Lysimachus entered 
Thrace and found the Odrysian king Seuthes encamped with a large army. There is no explanation of the 
military situation or the role of Seuthes. Diodorus ends the episode equally abruptly as the two sides separate 
after an inconclusive battle. We hear no more of Seuthes (and almost nothing of Lysimachus) for the next 
ten years.” That is wholly typical of Diodorus’ narrative procedure for the Lamian War, where the only 
continuous thread is the campaign north of Thermopylae between Antipater and the Greek alliance. 
Peripheral events are recorded in a totally haphazard way. The Rhodians, for instance, expel their 
Macedonian garrison.” We are not informed why they did so or why the garrison was imposed; nor are we 
told the consequences of their rebellion.” The description of events at sea is equally frustrating, a small oasis 
of light in an evidential void. Diodorus states that the Macedonians enjoyed superiority at sea, and the 
Athenians “equipped extra ships to supplement those at their disposal, so that the total was 170. The 
Macedonian ships numbered 240, and Cleitus exercised command." The wording implies that the 
Athenians strained every nerve to counter a more numerous Macedonian navy. They put to sea extra ships, 
but even so they were far outnumbered by Cleitus’ fleet. This is clearly the Athenian response to the 
appearance of Cleitus’ fleet in the Aegean. It came west from the Levantine coast and brought the fleets 
under Macedonian command to a total that the Athenians could not match. They may well have had more 
ships in the dockyards than Cleitus commanded, but, as always, the issue was rowers. Even the 170 ships 
that they put to sea required more than 30,000 crewmen, a commitment comparable to Athens’ effort during 
Xerxes’ invasion. 

The prognosis was not good, and the sequel, as Diodorus describes it, is hardly surprising. “Fighting at 
sea against Euetion, the Athenian admiral, Cleitus was victorious in two sea battles and destroyed many of 
the enemy ships off the so-called Echinades islands." Once again I must emphasise that Diodorus is not 
describing the entire campaign at sea, and he certainly does not imply that there were only two serious 


1 Diod. 18.15.8—9. The successes of the Hellenes on land (ἐν τοιαύταις εὐημερίαις”) are explicitly contrasted with the defeats at 
sea, which, it is implied, were contemporaneous. 

'8 Already explicit in J. G. Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus ii? (1877) 1.68—71; see also (e.g.) T. Walek, RPhil 48, 1924, 23— 
30; P. Goukowsky, Diodore xviii (1978) 128—129; Morrison (supra n. 1) 94-95; Schmitt (supra n. 1) 139 (with the variation that 
Amorgos was the first significant battle). 

P? Diod. 18.14 2. I deal with relations between Lysimachus and Seuthes in a chapter of my recent book, The Legacy of Alexander 
(2002) 269—271. See also the biographies of Lysimachus by H. S. Lund, Lysimachus (1992) 40-43 and F. Landucci Gattinoni, 
Lisimaco di Tracia (1992) 113-118. 

? Diod. 18.14.5. He leaves the two dynasts preparing for a decisive battle (πρὸς τὴν τῶν ὅλων διάθεσιν”), but neither he nor any 
other source gives any hint of what happened. 

?! Diod, 19.73.8—9: Seuthes goes over to Antigonus in 313 and fails to hold the Haemus passes against Lysimachus. Once again 
Diodorus is silent about the sequel. 

3 Diod. 18.8.1. This is the first hostile action of the Lamian War. According to Curtius (4.8.12) the Rhodians were placed under 
a garrison after the Aegean War in 331. He implies that they protested successfully against it, but Alexander's concessions may not 
have amounted to removal of the garrison (cf. H. Hauben, Historia 26, 1977, 307—339, esp. 309—310). 

33 They are not included in the lists of combatants in the Lamian War, and they certainly avoided formal alliance with Athens. 
However, it would be unwise to infer from silence that the Rhodians were unaffected by the war (see below, p. 19). Contra Hauben 
317: “Where united Greece failed, Rhodes succeeded on its own." So too R. M. Berthold, Rhodes in the Hellenistic Age (1984) 59— 
60. 

4 Diod. 18.15.8. It is clear from the wording (τὰς πάσας) that the Athenians manned a grand total of 170 ships. It cannot be a 
separate figure for a particular theatre of war — one of the possibilities canvassed by Ashton (supra n. 1) 8-9 (contra Morrison [supra 
n. 1] 90; Schmitt [supra n. 1] 137). 

3 Diod. 18.15.9: “οὗτος δὲ ναυμαχήσας πρὸς Εὐετίωνα τὸν Ἀθηναίων ναύαρχον ἐνίκησε δυσὶν ναυμαχίαις καὶ συχνὰς τῶν 
πολεμίων νεῶν διέφθειρε περὶ τὰς καλουμένας Ἐχινάδας νήσους.” An inscription of 302/1 praises two metics for their services in 
the Hellenic war, in particular their support for Euetion's fleet (16 ii? 505, quoted with translation and somewhat questionable 
supplements by Morrison [supra n. 1] 96). 
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actions in the course of the war. He simply informs us of hostilities in a single area at a single time. He 
cannot mean, as most scholars have interpreted him: “Cleitus won two sea battles and in addition destroyed 
many Athenian ships.””° How could Cleitus have destroyed a significant number of warships without a sea 
battle, unless they were floating unmanned like so many Marie Celestes? No. The plain meaning of 
Diodorus' text is that Cleitus won two sea battles which involved significant Athenian losses, and did so off 
the Echinades. The two battles were confined to a single sector, and do not exclude other actions elsewhere, 
such as Cleitus’ crowning victory at Amorgos. 

Diodorus, then, informs us of a single campaign within the war, and locates that campaign by the 
Echinades, off the Acarnanian coast. Now, if there is a false trail to be followed, the whole academic 
confraternity tends to race down it in a hallooing pack, and this is no exception. The opposing fleets, it is 
assumed, had no rationale for action off Acarnania, while the Greek coalition had unfinished business with 
Antipater on the other side of Greece and Craterus’ veterans were on their way to the Hellespont. The 
Echinades must therefore be an error, a corruption of some other name. The Lichades off north-west Euboea 
are the most favoured candidate, and several more have been suggested." But, if there is corruption, it is a 
remarkably sophisticated procedure; one obscure name has been transformed into another, which also 
happens to be the name of a group of islands. The odds against this are surely exponential. Perhaps then we 
should examine the basic postulate, well formulated by Morrison: “The difficulty is that the only known 
Echinades islands are off the coast of Acarnania, where neither of the two naumachiai could possibly have 
taken place." Impossible? Hardly so. The Echinades, as any reader of Thucydides knew, were a strategic 
location, facing the mouth of the River Achelous and the city of Oeniadae.? This should surely give us 
pause. In the furore caused by the Exiles’ Decree there were two intractable issues, the status of Samos and 
of Oeniadae. The latter had been occupied by the Aetolians, who received a direct threat from Alexander; 
they would not have to wait for the Epigoni, the children of the men of Oeniadae - the king himself would 
inflict punishment. This was a direct menace far more explicit than the Athenians ever received over 
Samos, and there is no evidence that the Aetolians ever complied. Even if they had, it is doubtful whether 
Alexander would have been mollified; his threat of punishment was categorical. There is nothing remarkable 
in a Macedonian fleet operating in the vicinity of Oeniadae. Indeed it could be represented as an act of pietas 
to the dead king. Craterus' admiral was implementing his wishes — unlike Perdiccas, who had the Last Plans 
scuppered by his troops at Babylon. 

Oeniadae was a logical focus for military operations, and it was almost inevitable that the dispossessed 
Acarnanians would open hostilities to regain it. The Acarnanian communities were notable absentees from 
the Hellenic confederacy?! which Athens led against Macedon and which was joined by their northern and 
eastern neighbours. Given the opportunity, they would attack. Diodorus more or less tells us that this was the 
case. After the initial victory over Antipater and the inception of the siege of Lamia the entire Aetolian 
contingent suddenly withdrew with the permission of the land commander, Leosthenes. Diodorus (18.13.3) is 


?6 See, for instance, Morrison (supra n. 1) 94—95: “he is speaking of a third engagement, not a formal naumachia... It would seem 
then that Euetion declined a formal battle in the gulf but could not escape without losses." See also Goukowsky, Diodore xviii 128: 
“Comme l'a bien compris Walek, Diodore fait allusion à trois batailles navales livrées par Cleitos à Évétion, dont deux sont 
antérieures à la décision de construire les nouveaux navires qui combattirent au cours de la troisiéme." For the life of me I cannot see 
how Diodorus implies anything other than that the two battles with the concomitant destruction of Athenian ships came after the 
manning of the extra ships. 

37 Suggested by A. Schäfer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit iii (1887) 382 n.1, and often repeated. See, for instance, Walek (supra n. 
18) 28; Goukowsky (supra n. 26). Morrison (supra n. 1) 95 suggests that the Lichades were also called “Echinades” “because of 
association with, or proximity to, Echinus," and Hammond, in N. G. L. Hammond and F. W. Walbank, 4 History of Macedonia iii 
(1989) 113 n.1, 122, has taken the hypothesis further, arguing that “the reading may have referred to islands — now lost to the coast — 
off the Malian town Echinus.” 

?* Earlier scholars (e.g. Droysen [supra n. 18] 71) had accepted the location off the Acarnanian coast. In recent times Schmitt 
(supra n. 1) 139-140 was unable to exclude the possibility: “Ein Vorstoß des Kleitos an die aitolische Küste kann nicht 
ausgeschlossen werden." Sekunda (supra n. 1) 350-351 considers that Diodorus is referring to “a third and separate engagement” 
which was fought off Acarnania at the very end of the war, after the battle of Amorgos. 

? Thue. 2.102.2-3 (E. Kirsten, RE xvii. 2206 suspected that the description was based on autopsy). Cf. Polyb. 4.65.8-10 with 
Walbank's useful commentary. 

30 Diod. 18.8.6; Plut. Al. 49.15. On the background, see D. Mendels, Historia 33, 1984, 129—180, esp. 147-149; Schmitt (supra n. 
1) 88-89. 

?! Alyzeia is the only Acarnanian community mentioned in Diod. 18.11.1. Why it broke ranks with the rest is not known. The 
shorter list in Paus. 1.25.4 mentions as allies of the Athenians “Ἀκαρνᾶνες ἐς τὸ Αἰτωλικὸν συντελοῦντες.” This probably refers 
primarily to Oeniadae. However, it is possible that Alyzeia, at loggerheads with its neighbours, made a defensive pact with the 
Aetolians. Pausanias certainly suggests a rift in the Acarnanian alliance. 
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curiously vague about their motives. They left, he says, “because of some necessities facing their nation" 
(διά τινας ἐθνικὰς χρείας). The wording has been thought unsuitable for a description of a military 
emergency," and scholars have been lukewarm to the hypothesis that the Aetolians were diverted by a 
second front in Acarnania. However, Diodorus uses the phrase elsewhere with demonstrable military 
connotations. Agesilaus, he states, was recalled from Asia διά τινας πολιτικὰς χρείας,᾽᾽ and on this occasion 
the necessity facing the city was the outbreak of the Corinthian War in 395. The Aetolians were certainly 
faced with a serious crisis late in 323, and in the following spring it still had not subsided. They were still 
absent from the allied army when it fought against Leonnatus,” and there is no evidence that they ever 
returned. The allied forces at Crannon were almost exactly what they had been earlier in the year,” and the 
Aetolians cannot have fielded a significant contingent. A second front in the west, the need to retain control 
of Oeniadae and protect Aetolia from invasion, would explain their prolonged absence from the Hellenic 
operations against Antipater. 

There is no possibility of reconstructing the events in Acarnania. What is certain is that Oeniadae was not 
an easy nut for hostile forces to crack. It lay at the mouth of the Achelous and in winter it was surrounded by 
marshland and practically invulnerable to attack by land. In winter 429/8 it was the only Acarnanian city to 
hold out against the Athenians, and the following summer it sustained an attack by the Acarnanians in full 
force backed by an Athenian naval contingent from Naupactus.*° It was not until 424 that it allied itself with 
the Athenians, and then only “under compulsion from all the Acarnanians.”*’ The Aetolians who held 
Oeniadae in 323/2 could have maintained an equally spirited defence. Communications with eastern Aetolia 
were relatively short and easy, and the city could accommodate a fleet, as Philip V was to prove when he 
turned Oeniadae into a naval fortress complete with ship stations cut out of solid rock.** The Athenians had 
used it as a base in 394, and significantly they were able to blockade shipping from the Aetolian city of 
Calydon.?? In 323/2 they could do the opposite and keep communications open between Oeniadae and the 
Aetolian heartland. They could hardly refuse to send a naval force to assist their Aetolian allies in their 
opposition to the implementation of the Exiles’ Decree. In that case it is no surprise to find a Macedonian 
fleet operating off the Echinades. Strategy and propaganda alike drew the combatants to the west, and, far 
from an impossibility, Diodorus’ brief account of battles off the Acarnanian coast is precisely what we 
should expect to have happened. 

The details elude us. The only record of land fighting is an enigmatic note in Diodorus (18.11.1): Athens’ 
allies included “the Molossians with Arhyptaeus — he had contracted a spurious alliance and later betrayed it 
and cooperated with the Macedonians." This 1s problematic in the extreme. Arhyptaeus is never mentioned 
again, and his status is impossible to define. The most popular assumption is that he was none other than 
Arrhybas, the uncle of Olympias and ex-king of the Molossians.”° If so, it was at least twenty years since his 
expulsion from his kingdom," and he must have been of a very fair age. What is more, the sources suggest 
that he grew old and died in exile in Athens.” Nor is it easy to see how he can have returned. It is unlikely 


32 See, for instance, Mendels (supra n. 30) 152, advancing a number of political explanations but ignoring any military option. He 
quotes Oberhummer (n. 136), who agreed with Droysen that ἐθνικαὶ χρείαι could not denote military action. Droysen himself (supra 
n. 18) 58 made the rather feeble suggestion of war weariness. For other views see Schmitt (supra n. 1) 90. 

3 Diod. 15.31.3, The more explicit terminology, “πρὸς τὰς πολεμικὰς χρείας,’ occurs at 12.16.2; 18.66.2; 20.33.4. 

* Diod. 18.15.2: “οἱ γὰρ Αἰτωλοὶ πάντες προαπηλλαχότες ἦσαν εἰς τὴν οἰκείαν.” 

35 25,000 foot, as opposed to 22,000 in the spring: 3,500 horse on both occasions (Diod. 18.15.2 and 17.2). 

36 Thuc. 2.102.3; 3.7.3-4; cf. 3.94.1, 114.2. 

?' Thuc. 4.77.2. 

38 Polyb. 4.65.11. The fullest description is E. Kirsten, RE xvii. 2204-2228. There is a useful synopsis in Walbank’s commentary 
ad loc. 

?? Xen. Hell. 4.6.14. The Athenian flotilla prevented Agesilaus crossing to the Peloponnese from Calydon. He had to negotiate 
with the Aetolians to traverse their territory and make the crossing further east, at Rhium. 

? $o N. G. L. Hammond, Epirus (1967) 561; History of Macedonia (supra n. 27) 105; Goukowsky (supra n. 18) 123; Schmitt 
(supra n. 1) 103. 

^! The traditional dating of his expulsion is 343/2 (cf. Griffith, in N. G. L. Hammond and G. T. Griffith, History of Macedonia ii 
[1979] 505—506). An earlier (perhaps more plausible) date, around 350 has been propounded by R. M. Errington, GrRomByzSt 10, 
1975, 41-50 and J. Heskel, GrRomByzSt 29, 1988, 185—196, esp. 188—190. 

? Just. 7.6.12 “in exilio consenuit." The place of exile was Athens, where he enjoyed honorary citizenship (Tod, supra n. 11, no. 
173 = M. J. Osborne, Naturalization in Athens i [1981] 46-60 [D14]). Diod. 16.72.1 places his death in 342/1 after reigning for ten 
years. Something is clearly wrong here. It seems that Diodorus has conflated the date of his expulsion with the date of his death. 
Either Arhybbas was expelled in 342 and died later, or he was expelled in 350/49 and died in 342. In the latter case it is quite 
impossible that he can be identified with the Arhyptaeus of 322. Errington (supra n. 41) 46. 
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that Olympias invited back the man whom her husband had deposed and replaced by her brother," equally 
unlikely that Antipater installed him to enfeeble Olympias, in which case Arrhybas promptly deserted the 
man who had reinstated him, only to change his coat yet again. His son, Aeacides, it should be noted, 
married the daughter of the most brilliant of the Hellenic generals, Menon of Pharsalus,“ and it is doubtful 
that his own loyalty to the cause (given that he was still alive) was compromised. Diodorus’ Arhyptaeus may 
have been a relation of the royal house, but he seems not to have been a paramount ruler; the language 
suggests that he controlled only a part of the Molossian people. He was presumably using his alliance with 
the Aetolians to expand his power locally, and when the balance turned against them, thanks to Cleitus’ 
naval victories, he defected to the Macedonian side. This is wholly speculative, but Diodorus’ note suggests 
strongly that there were complex military and diplomatic manceuvres in the west simultaneous with the more 
momentous and better documented events in Thessaly. An Athenian squadron could have given the 
Aetolians a considerable advantage in the early period of the war, in the autumn of 323. If the Aetolians had 
the better of the fighting, then it is hardly surprising that the Macedonian fleet made its presence felt. It sailed 
against Oeniadae and drew the Athenians into two engagements off the Echinades. The result was decisive. 
Cleitus won two victories and sank a good many Athenian ships. Diodorus now leaves us in suspense. We 
have no record of further hostilities in the west, but the Aetolian occupation of Oeniadae was clearly 
imperilled. I would suggest that the city was now evacuated, and the Aetolians concentrated their efforts on 
defending their homeland. When we next hear of Oeniadae, in 314, it was once again Acarnanian, and still 
under threat from the Aetolians.*° The best hypothesis is that the Acarnanians regained possession in 322. 

The naval war had focused on the west during the spring of 322. The largest concentration of fleets took 
place there, but it is most unlikely that the naval forces on both sides were amalgamated in single units. 
There were presumably hostilities elsewhere. The Rhodians, for instance, would hardly have been immune 
from attack. They were directly in Cleitus’ path when he sailed west from Cilicia, and he may well have 
detached a squadron to deal with them.“ However, the largest fleets were operational in the west, and it was 
there that the Athenians suffered their most damaging defeats. As yet Cleitus had not won a decisive victory. 
The Athenians still had ample triremes. In midsummer 322 the curators of the Navy Yards ended their 
accounts with the record that there were 315 triremes at their disposal, an unspecified number of which were 
out at sea, while only one quadrireme was in dock; 49, or conceivably 89, were out at sea." These bare 
figures tell us little, except that the war was not yet over. There is no indication how many vessels were 
disabled (the curators may not have known the latest figures at the front), let alone in what sectors they were 
operating. It is likely enough that the Athenians manned more ships to compensate for the losses Euetion had 
suffered, but by now they would have been draining the dregs of their rowers, and were even less 
competitive against Cleitus’ victorious crews from the Levant. 


3 There is no hint as to what role Olympias may have played in the Lamian War. Her hatred for Antipater was not so obsessive 
as to drive her into relations with the Hellenic alliance; that would have left a mark in our sources. In that case she cannot openly 
have supported Arhyptaeus in his intrigues. 

^ Plut. Pyrrh. 1.6-7; cf. P. Lévêque, Pyrrhos (1957) 83-89. 

45 «tv Μολοττῶν οἱ περὶ Ἀρυπταῖον.” The genitive is clearly partitive, as at 17.112.4. 

“© Diod. 19.67.4. The following year it was under attack again from the Aetolians supported by Aeacides, who had returned to 
Epirus (Paus. 1.11.4; Diod. 19.74.4). If a Molossian dynast was at loggerheads with Macedon, the Aetolians were a natural ally. 

47 Rhodes did not suffer any decisive defeat. In 320 it was able to repel a large invasion force (10,000 foot and 800 horse) led by 
Perdiccas’ admiral, Attalus (Arr. Succ. F 1.39 Roos). The Rhodian admiral, Demaratus, had been imprisoned at Sardes in 
Alexander's reign (H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage [1926] 11.133, no.254; Hauben, Historia 26, 
1977, 317-318). It looks as though the regime which expelled the Macedonian garrison was still in power. 

48 For the reading see Ashton (supra n. 1) 4-9. It is all but impossible to restore the missing numerals, since we do not know 
whether the Athenians put more ships to sea in the course of the spring of 322 or whether the curators had taken into account the 
losses suffered by Euetion off Acarnania. All we can say is that the minimum number of vessels out at sea was 94 ([IVA]AAAIIIT) 
triereis and 49 ([AAAA]T'TIIT) tetrereis. Other possibilities are 144 triereis and 49 tetrereis or conceivably 94 triereis and 89 tetrereis. 
If the latter, one would have to assume that the Athenians had embarked on a massive programme of building tetrereis. Not 
impossible, but highly unlikely. I am inclined to the lowest figures (so Morrison [supra n. 1] 92), and assume that Euetion's losses 
were known by the end of the curators’ year of office. By that stage the total of triremes was at least 45 fewer than it had been at the 
start of the war (315 instead of 360+), and, given that more vessels were built in the course of the war, there had clearly been 
substantial losses. 
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Some time in the late summer the final confrontation took place. This was the sea battle at Amorgos, the 
only naval engagement that the Parian Marble records." Once again the sources give us nothing of the 
strategic context. Cleitus won a decisive victory, and postured as Poseidon, much to the disgust of Plutarch, 
who claimed he had sunk only three or four triremes at Amorgos."" This is rhetorical exaggeration (or rather 
minimisation), for the battle clearly marked the end of Athenian resistance at sea. Some of the wreckage was 
brought back to Athens," but that hardly means that the losses were light.? Cleitus may have allowed the 
Athenians to retrieve some of their disabled vessels while retaining sufficient for his victory trophy. He 
seems to have commandeered a number of Athenian triremes, which were on the coast of Asia Minor late in 
322 ready for the fugitive Antigonus to take himself and his son back to Europe.” The victory ended the war 
at sea. Why it took place off Amorgos is more of a problem. However, given that Cleitus had been in action 
off Oeniadae and had perhaps forced an Aetolian withdrawal, he may have been ready to address the rest of 
the unfinished business of the Exiles’ Decree. With his naval superiority he could now challenge the 
Athenian occupation of Samos, and from Acarnania his route would have taken him south of the 
Peloponnese and then directly through the Cyclades and past Amorgos. There he would meet the last 
reserves of the Athenian fleet, drawn from Samos and Athens itself, and win the final, crushing victory 
which would leave Samos vulnerable and the city of Athens unable to supply itself under siege. 

The fatal assumption in traditional accounts of the Lamian War is that there were only two sea battles of 
any consequence. That gives a very restricted picture. A full year of hostilities between large fleets ranged 
over a wide geographical canvas from Samos to Acarnania, and it 1s inherently unlikely that there were so 
few engagements. But, as we have seen, Diodorus’ report of the two battles refers to a single theatre and a 
relatively small segment of the war — the conflict off Oeniadae between Euetion and Cleitus. Once we 
recognise that fact, we have the possibility of a much more variegated campaign. The battles off the 
Echinades were only one episode. There may have been many others. One area where there seems to have 
been quite considerable activity was the Hellespont. A decree, probably moved by Demades, confers 
citizenship on a foreign national who had rescued a number of Athenians after a sea battle in the 
Hellespont,” and a very similar decree, passed much later in 302, praises Nicon of Abydus for having done 
the same “in the former war." It looks as though there had been a significant battle involving the loss of a 
number of Athenian ships, but, as so often, there is no military context. The most common assumption is that 
the Athenians were attempting to prevent the armies of Leonnatus and Craterus crossing into Europe. It is 
hard to see how any Athenian naval strategy could have achieved that end. The cleruchy in the Chersonese 
had been lost long before,” and both sides of the Hellespont were firmly in Macedonian hands." There was 
probably no firm base for an Athenian fleet to mount a watch for months on end, and do so in numbers large 
enough {ο frustrate a Macedonian crossing. A more likely scenario 15 the defence of the corn supply. In times 
of crisis the grain fleet from the Crimea would be escorted by triremes through the Bosporus and Hellespont. 
It was at Hieron, on the north-east of the Bosporus, that Philip late in 340 had blockaded and captured a huge 


? FGrH 239 B9: placed in the archonship of Cephisodotus (323/2). This is probably antedated, since the records of the curators 
presuppose that the naval war was still in operation. There is no need for Ashton’s elaborate hypothesis (9—10) that Amorgos was 
fought at the very end of the archon year and the curators closed their accounts before they knew of the losses. The Parian Marble is a 
very uncertain chronological guide (cf. Bosworth, Chiron 22, 1992, 74), and it appears that it has lumped the events of the 
campaigning year together, irrespective of the changing archon year. 

Ὃ Plut. Mor. 338A. The anecdote is designed to highlight the comparative moderation of Alexander, and Plutarch naturally 
trivialises Cleitus’ victory to make his posturing the more absurd. 

>! Plut. Demetr. 11.4. The anecdote presupposes that the defeat was serious (pace Morrison [supra n. 1] 93-94; Schmitt [supra n. 
1] 138-139); Stratocles’ claim that he had given the Athenians two days of happiness, suggests a scenario rather like the reaction to 
Aegospotami once the defeat was known. 

?? Morrison 94 (supra n. 1) states: “A heavily defeated fleet usually had to surrender its wrecks to the enemy." That was hardly 
invariable. Like the corpses of the defeated, wreckage could be returned under truce (Thuc. 2.92.4), and Thucydides (7.72.2) suggests 
that it was unusual for a defeated fleet not to make the request. 

3 Diod. 18.23.4. There is no indication where these ships were kept. 

54 IG ii? 398a.7-10; cf. Osborne (supra n. 42) ii.101—102; M. B. Walbank, AHB 1, 1987, 10-12. 

55 IG ii? 493,19. 23: “καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ πολέμου τοῦ προτέρου τῶν ἐκ τῆς ναυμαχίας πολλοὺς τῶν πολιτῶν συνδιέσωισεν καὶ ἐφόδια 
δοὺς ἀπέστειλεν εἰς τὴν πόλιν.” 

?6 Griffith (supra n. 41) 607 argues that Athens lost the territory after Chaeronea. In any case, in 323/2 Cardia, strategically 
situated at the neck of the Chersonese, was in the hands of Hecataeus, who interceded with Leonnatus in Antipater's interest (Diod. 
18.14.4; Plut. Eum. 3.6-8). He would hardly have presented the Athenian fleet with a friendly shore. 

57 Leonnatus had ample time to secure his hold on Abydus, Lampsacus and Parium before his crossing. It is possible that the 
troubles with Seuthes loosened the Macedonian grasp on the north side of the Hellespont, but Lysimachus would have hardly allowed 
the Athenians free access to Sestus — nor, for that matter, would Hecataeus. 
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fleet of grain ships bound for Athens,” and in the autumn of 323 the grain supply would require considerable 
protection. Not merely from the Macedonians. The season was bleak. Shortfalls of grain are frequently 
mentioned in Athenian decrees,? and hard pressed communities would, given the chance, commandeer the 
cargoes bound for Athens.” Even if Byzantium remained neutral (and there is no evidence), both sides of 
the Hellespont were in hostile hands, and the escort of Athenian triremes would fight its way through, 
incurring losses as it went. The sailors thrown onto the enemy coast were necessarily dependent on the 
mercy and charity of local magnates who were later rewarded by the demos. Action of this type is not merely 
likely in 323; it was indispensable. What the result was we cannot say. There was a sea battle, and the 
Athenians lost ships; but they may not have lost the battle or failed to get their grain fleet through to Athens. 
We have no idea of the numbers involved or where the enemy ships came from. All we can conclude is that 
it was a grim and dangerous business getting grain to Athens after war broke out, and engagements in the 
Hellespont were almost inevitable. 

The turning point of the naval war was clearly the arrival of Cleitus in the spring of 322 with his warships 
and crews from the Levant. In the previous year the Athenians may well have had a numerical advantage. On 
the Macedonian side we hear only of 110 triremes which had escorted a consignment of royal treasure to 
Macedonia shortly before Alexander's death (Diod. 18.12.2). These, we may assume, were warships from 
the Levant with crews from Cilicia, Phoenicia and Cyprus. Antipater took them south with him as he 
marched into Thessaly, but there 15 no record what happened to them after he was besieged at Lamia. They 
were in no position to give naval support, since Lamia was inaccessible by sea, and the land all round the 
Malian Gulf was hostile. There was no friendly shore base, and the cluster of tiny islands off Euboea (the 
Lichades) would at most be a temporary roadstead.?^ The fleet would have to withdraw to more friendly 
terrain and leave Antipater to retrieve his fortunes as best he could. In that case it probably participated in the 
fighting in the Hellespont late in the year, and perhaps remained there to provide transport first for 
Leonnatus' forces and then for Craterus. There were other scattered actions. We hear of an abortive attack on 
Rhamnus by a mixed force of Macedonians and mercenaries, which Plutarch places between the death of 
Leosthenes and the arrival of Leonnatus in Thessaly. That was a raid from the sea, and it was countered by 
Athenian land forces under Phocion. There is no record of any naval action, and the Athenian fleet may then 
have been operating out of Athenian waters — hence the Macedonian raid.™ That was at the end of the sailing 
season, and the Athenians may still have been occupied in the north, as well as involved in Acarnania. 

Somewhat earlier, I would argue, the Athenians had taken action against the Euboean town of Styra, 
when it was sacked by the Athenian general Phaedrus? It was a neighbour of Carystus, and the military 
action may have been the price of Carystian involvement on the Hellenic side.“ The Athenians extended 
Carystian territory at the expense of Styra, just as they protected the Aetolian occupation of Oeniadae. But 
that action was long over by the time Rhamnus was invaded. Styra faced Rhamnus across the Euripus, and 
no expeditionary force could be landed while Phaedrus was operating there. 


55 Philochorus, FGrH 328 F 162. Cf. Griffith (supra n. 41) 575-578 

3) The evidence is conveniently assembled by S. V. Tracy, Athenian Democracy in Transition (1995) 30-35. 

60 Compare [Dem.] 50.4—6. The crisis of Sept. 362 was in part caused by the cities of Byzantium, Calchedon and Cyzicus, which 
were waylaying merchantmen on their way to Athens “ἕνεκα τῆς ἰδίας χρείας τοῦ σίτου.” There was consequently a grain shortage 
and prices rose at Piraeus. The escort squadron took the corn fleet from Hieron to Sestus after the rising of Arcturus (i.e. late 
September: [Dem.] 50.18-19; cf. [Dem.] 35.10). 

61 It did so in late 313, steering a prudent course between Lysimachus and Antigonus (Diod. 19.77.7). 

€ So Schmitt (supra n. 1) 132-134, disposing of the common view (Walek [supra n. 18] 28-30; Morrison [supra n. 1] 94-95) that 
the Macedonian fleet was bottled up in the Malian Gulf for some months. Hammond, History of Macedonia iii.110 opines that “the 
Macedonian fleet was able to nurture Antipater at Lamia." It would seem that he has pushed Lamia some 10 km. eastwards to the sea, 
for: *At some unknown date a part of the Greek fleet returned and imposed a full blockade on Lamia by sea." Hammond believes that 
in 323 Lamia was "about a mile from the sea" (110 n. 1). But even a mile was fatal for provisioning by sea. Antipater was effectively 
cut off from his fleet, which had no shore base. Alexander had given the classic lesson how to deal with a hostile fleet from the land 
(Arr. 1.19.7—8). 

65 Plut. Phoc. 25.1-4. There is no thematic connexion with what precedes. The story continues from the appointment of 
Antiphilus (24.1) and moves directly to the death of Leonnatus (25.5). 

*' It may have been launched from Chalcis in Euboea, which served as a base during the Aegean War of 333 (Arr. 2.2.4). 

S85Strabo 10.1.6 (446): “κατεστράφη δὲ τὰ Στύρα ἐν τῷ Μαλιακῷ πολέμῳ ὑπὸ Φαίδρου τοῦ Ἀθηναίου στρατηγοῦ.” Whether or 
not the traditional correction Λαμιακῷ is accepted, the incident must date to the Lamian War. Phaedrus’ exploit seems mentioned at 
the start of the famous decree honouring his homonymous grandson, the son of Thymochares (IG ii? 682 = SIG? 409). 

°° So N. G. Ashton, Aspects of the Lamian War (diss. University of Western Australia 1980) i.70; Schmitt (supra n. 1) 98. 
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The war at sea was complex, fought in several theatres simultaneously. In the first year the Athenians 
seem to have held their own. They operated in the Hellespont and gave naval support to their allies in 
Euboea and Acarnania. The Macedonian fleet was also able to operate with a degree of independence, as the 
unopposed attack on Rhamnus proved. It may be that both sides avoided direct conflict, except for the 
emergency situation in the Hellespont, where the Athenians had to preserve their grain convoy at all costs. 
The situation changed abruptly and decisively in 322, when Cleitus’ fleet arrived from the east. The 
Athenians were outnumbered, in rowers if not in ships, and the tide quickly turned against them. The fleet in 
the west lost two major battles and may have been almost destroyed. The remaining naval forces 
concentrated around Amorgos were again decisively defeated. After that resistance was useless. There is 
little doubt that Cleitus was in Lysander’s position after Aegospotami. He could close off the supply of grain 
to the city by sea, and the Athenians had the choice of starvation or surrender. After the defeat at Crannon, 
when the city was exposed to attack by land, there was no suggestion of resistance. The Athenians 
surrendered immediately, trading their democracy as the price of survival. 

The war at sea had been crucial, and here Athens was in effect defeated by the dead Alexander. The naval 
forces which he had accumulated for his proposed war in the west were used intensively. The escort for the 
treasure fleet gave Antipater a minimum of 110 ships at the start of the war, a number which already came 
close to matching those the Athenians could put to sea. The second fleet with Cleitus gave naval ascendancy; 
at maximum stretch the Athenians could only match three quarters of the Macedonian navy, and the result 
was a Series of decisive defeats. Lycurgus had prepared too well for war. There was an unrivalled armament 
of 400 warships at Piraeus when the Lamian War broke out, but what was lacking was the manpower to 
exploit their numbers. One can only admire the efforts and the sacrifices made to man the 170 ships which 
took part in the campaigns of 322. If they had full complements, the Athenians had mustered 34,000 men: 
citizens, metics, allies and hired rowers. But many will have been untrained and the numbers were no match 
for the practically unlimited resources Craterus could command from the Levant. For all its sacrifice and 
undoubted bravery the Athenian naval effort was a forlorn hope. In the war fever which followed the news of 
Alexander’s death they would have done well to remember their Thucydides and the last words of the 
doomed Nicias: ἄνδρες γὰρ πόλις, καὶ οὐ τείχη οὐδὲ νῆες ἀνδρῶν κεναί. 


Antipater and Athens 


Elizabeth Baynham 


Ancient Athenian democracy is famous for its stability in the period spanning from the end of the fifth 
century to about the last two decades of the fourth century B.C. In just over 80 years, there were only two 
occasions when the democracy was replaced by another form of government. Both cases followed Athens’ 
total defeat in a major war, when, with its naval strength shattered, the control of the corn route in enemy 
hands, and the city weak and vulnerable, it capitulated to an external power. The first occasion was after 
Athens' surrender to the Spartan admiral Lysander in 404, when, after some procrastination and failed 
negotiations between the Athenian leaders and the victors, the resulting peace was the short and violent 
regime of the Thirty Tyrants. 

The second instance was the settlement imposed by the Macedonian regent, Antipater, following the 
Athenian submission after the battle of Crannon in 322. In both events, the concept of patrios politeia 
appears to have been exploited in the implementation of a new constitution; in the former, an extreme 
oligarchy, in the latter a moderate one. Both constitutions were fundamentally designed to safeguard the 
interests of the conquerors and both had devastating effects upon the disenfranchised and ultimately even 
those Athenians who held political power. Upon the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, an amnesty appears to 
have been offered to their associates and in view of the presence of Sparta it seems to have been strictly 
enforced, although pointed reminders of any individual's former association (or conversely opposition to the 
regime) could be used to prejudice a jury.’ 

But arguably, Antipater's settlement had even worse consequences; not just the imposition of an 
oligarchy backed by a foreign power, but later a short-lived, restored democracy, which was supported by 
another faction of that same foreign power. If I may apply E. Borza’s recent, broad summation of Greek 
affairs in the post Alexander world to a purely Athenian context, “it was not Chaeronaea and the so-called 
League of Corinth that changed everything, but the Lamian War.” 

Antipater dissolved the existing government and instead created a polity based on property ownership to 
the value of 2000 drachmae (Diod. 18.18.4, cf. Plut. Phoc. 27.3). This qualification has traditionally been 
seen by modern scholars as the old monetary standard for the Solonian zeugitai; thus not only was Antipater 
apparently adhering to patrios politeia, but denying voting rights to all who were below hoplite status.’ But 
the very question of how far earlier Athenian constitutional class lines can be taken as corresponding to the 
situation in 322 is extremely problematic: we do not know what the valuation (timema) of 2000 drachmae 
represented in terms of property, or what income it produced, or whether Antipater wanted an Athenian 
government based on hoplites." An interesting parallel to this level of property qualification and one which is 
roughly contemporary with Antipater's arrangement, may be found in Ptolemy I Soter's new constitutional 
settlement which he imposed upon Cyrene in 322. This constitution was also oligarchic, favouring wealth 
and age — at least in the sense that the priests and members of the Boule had to be all over 50 and there was 


‘On the amnesty granted to supporters of the Thirty Tyrants, see Xen. Hell. 2.4.38; cf. Andocides, On the Mysteries 81; Ath. Pol. 
39 with P. J. Rhodes, A Commentary on the Aristotelian Athenaion Politeia (1981) 468—474; see also D. MacDo well, Andokides On 
the Mysteries (1962) 119—120. On the explo itation of former association with the Thirty Tyrants (or in this cas e, opposition to the 
regime), see Lysias, 1.5; cf. 16.6. For a comprehensive analysis of the amnesty, see T. C. Loening, The Reconciliation Agreement of 
403/402 B.C. in Athens: Its Content and Application (1987), especially his conclusions 147—149. 

? E. Borza, Before Alexander: Constructing Early Macedonia (1999) 59. 

? Plutarch, Phoc. 27.3 calls Antipater's constitution, πάτριος πολιτεία; cf. Diod. 18.18.5, who says that those who remained as 
citizens conducted the government according to the laws of Solon (κατὰ τοὺς Σόλωνος νόμους). For modern bibliography, see E. 
Poddighe, DialHistAnc 23/2, 1997, 47-82, at n. 2. See also P. Green, G. J. Oliver, R. Lamberton, this volume. 

^ These issues are extensively explored by Poddighe (supra n. 3) and J. M. Williams, Athens Without Democracy (diss. Yale 
1982) 118-120; see also Ch. Habicht, Athens from Alexander to Antony (1997) 40-49. 
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to be a select permanent council of elders (gerontes), all appointed by Ptolemy. The citizen body was to 
consist of 10,000 men with a minimum permanent property requirement of about 20 Alexander minas, or 
2000 drachmae.? It has been suggested that this figure operated in a broader context as some kind of standard 
range for distinguishing the best of the citizens, but since we have very little knowledge of the differences in 
purchasing power between Cyrene and Athens, or the land values of each place, it is difficult to also take 
2000 drachmae as a general benchmark. 

However, it is not my purpose to discuss the implications of the actual terms and effects of Antipater's 
constitution, or the possible roles the Athenian philosopher Xenocrates and the statesmen, Callimedon, 
Phocion and Demades may have played in drafting it. Antipater seems to have been on relatively close 
terms with at least Phocion and Demades, and given his insistence that the democracy had to be dismantled, 
it would have been in their own interests to shape a constitution which favoured their own class.’ Nor do I 
wish to explore the influence, if any, Antipater's old friend Aristotle may have had upon his political 
thinking." 

Instead, I shall focus on another curious part of the regent's settlement, which, given the state of the 
evidence, is equally shrouded in uncertainty, but which I believe says something about the Realpolitik of 
Antipater, a shrewd and cynical Athenian proxenos. According to Diodorus (18.18.4) the regent removed 
from citizenship all Athenians possessing less than the required property assessment (timesis) on the grounds 
that they were stirrers (tarachodeis) and war-mongers (polemikous). As some form of compensation he 
offered them a new place of settlement in Thrace, apparently on a voluntary basis. Some sixteen years 
previously the Athenians had honoured Antipater out of gratitude and recognition for Philip II's lenient 
treatment of the city after Chaeronea.? But it is perhaps worth remembering that the Lamian War had nearly 
cost the Macedonian regent his life — and the Athenians had added insult to injury. According to our sources 
(Plut. Phoc. 26.4, Diod. 18.18.3) Antipater, while under siege at Lamia, had been told by the Athenian 
general Leosthenes that the terms of peace must be dictated by the victors (perhaps an aphorism worthy of 
Thucydides). 

The Macedonians did not like smart remarks. Interestingly, there are several traditions recording their 
reactions on various occasions; Alexander flew into a rage when the Thebans, in response to his invitation to 
join the panhellenic crusade against the Persians, promptly invited all the other Greeks to join them and the 


> For the constitution of Cyrene, see SEG 9, no. 1; M. M. Austin, The Hellenistic World From Alexander to the Roman Conquest: 
A Selection of Ancient Sources in Translation (1981) no. 264; R. S. Bagnall, The Administration of the Ptolemaic Possessions 
Outside of Egypt (1976); and Williams (supra n. 4) 108 n. 285; Poddighe (supra n.3) 72-75. “Permanent property” (χρήματα 
ἀθάνατα) can be further defined as land or flocks of which the fruits alone are consumed (SEG 9, no. 1 line 7; cf. LSJ^suppl. s.v. 
ἀθάνατος); see also Austin, 445 n. 7. 

$ See Paus. 6.1.10, Nep. Phoc. 2; for the role of Xenocrates, Plut. Phoc. 27.1—2, cf. Diog. Laert. 4.9. There seems to have been 
two rounds of negotiations: initially Antipater demanded unconditional surrender (Diod. 18.18.3, Plut. Phoc. 26.7) which he directed 
Phocion and his fellow ambassadors to convey, but the Athenians then sent a second embassy which included Xenocrates, the head 
of the Academy. The influence of the envoys is also explored by W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911) 19-20; H.-J. Gehrke, 
Phokion: Studien zur Erfassung seiner historischen Gestalt, Zetemata 64 (1976) 91; L. A. Tritle, Phocion the Good (1988) 129—131; 
P. Cloché, Revue Historique 144, 1923, 164—172. 

7 Diplomatic relations and the practice of xenia between the Macedonian rulers and the leading Athenian politicians in the post 
Chaeronea period are very complex. As a general principle, the long established tradition of offering of presents and other benefits to 
xenoi or proxenoi, inevitably meant the donor's expectation of some kind of reciprocation. But personal liking may have also been a 
factor in determining connections, and it is possible that Macedonian aristocrats like Antipater felt an affinity with well born and 
wealthy Athenians like Phocion. Alexander was said to have called Phocion philon kai xenon (Plut. Phoc. 17.9); on the significance 
of these terms, see Tritle (supra n. 6) 194 n. 16. But the anecdotal tradition of friendship between Antipater, Phocion and Demades in 
Plutarch's Phocion (cf. 26.4; 27.5) is also complicated by Plutarch's literary objective in drawing a contrast between the greedy 
Demades and the austere Phocion; so Phoc. 30.2—3, where Antipater supposedly remarked “that he had two friends at Athens, 
Phocion and Demades: he could never influence the one, whatever he offered him, or satisfy the other whatever he gave him." For 
Plutarch, Phocion's scorn of wealth, or at least ostentation, is one of the main traits of his virtue; nevertheless, Phocion obviously 
made the property census, and he seems to have let his son, Phocus, pursue an interest in hippotrophia (Phoc. 20.1); on his evident 
opulence, see Tritle (supra n. 6) 39 with n. 22. On Phocion, see also R. Lamberton, O. Palagia, this volume. 

* That there was some degree of personal friendship between Antipater and Aristotle is supported by Diogenes Laertius, who 
relates several anecdotes (4.8-9; 5.11—13; 6.44, 66), of which probably the most important is that Aristotle made Antipater the 
executor of his Will. Since the philosopher's father was a personal physician to King Amyntas III, Antipater may have known 
Aristotle from his youth; see also E. J. Baynham, in I. Worthington (ed.), Ventures Into Greek History (1994) 335 n. 16. Aristotle 
appears to favour moderate oligarchies in his political writings (see Pol. 12790, 12900, 12920, 1296a and 12974) but what impact his 
works had on Antipater is difficult to assess; for discussion, see Poddighe (supra n. 3) 50—54. 

? See Hyp. fr. 77; cf. Just. 9.4.5 and Polyb. 5.10.5. Antipater may have been granted Athenian citzenship; the evidence is collated 
and discussed by M. J. Osborne, Naturalization in Athens iii and iv (1983) 70. 
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Great King in a crusade against the "tyrant of Greece" (Diod. 17.9.5). Antipater himself, on receiving 
intelligence of secret correspondence between Demades and Perdiccas, (understandably) did not like the 
former's reference to him as a “rotten old thread." '? Now, after the battle of Crannon, the tables had turned, 
and not surprisingly Antipater insisted upon the stationing of a garrison in Munychia and war reparations.'' 

However at least on one level he could afford to seem generous. Although responsible for removing 
thousands of Athenian citizens from the rolls, Antipater was also offering land, a civic structure and local 
citizenship in a foreign country to people who were otherwise destitute and disenfranchised. Yet his 
terminology is interesting, and in both his description of the dispossessed Athenians as troublemakers and 
their proposed transplantation, we might detect a precedent offered by Philip II around 342—340 during his 
campaigns in Thrace against the Odrysian king, Cersebleptes, the Maedi of Rhodope and, to the north-east, 
the Tetrachoritae; an operation in which Antipater himself seems to have taken part." Population relocation 
was practised by Philip for strategic and social reasons throughout his reign — and the king's efficiency in 
this capacity was singled out by Machiavelli as a model for any new prince to imitate." 

According to Strabo (7.320 C) Philip settled the “most villainous (ponerotatous) people of his kingdom" 
in the city of Calybe (Cabyle) to the north of Byzantium, on a tributary of the upper Hebrus River, a colony 
which survived at least until the second century B.C. Theopompus (Suda s.v. δούλων πόλις = FGrH 115 F 
110) is more expansive: Philip founded a small city in Thrace called Poneropolis (lit. *City of Crooks") 
which he settled with some 2000 false-accusers, false witnesses, advocates and rogues of all kinds. Despite a 
similar negative association, Cabyle was not the same place as Poneropolis. Other traditions clearly identify 
the latter with Philippopolis (cf. Pliny NH 4.41), the modern Plovdiv. Of course as G. T. Griffith pointed out, 
such popular name-play is probably inevitable; another example (which Griffith gives himself) is Binai.'° 
The identification of this site is unknown, but Theophrastus located it by a river and describes the 
characteristic brown coal or lignite which was found there (De lapidibus 2.12, 15). But people naturally 
referred to it in the singular (Bine) which gives it a far coarser meaning. Since bine can be associated with 
illicit intercourse, perhaps it is not surprising that we find the lexicographers (Etymologicum Magnum s.v. 
Βίνη) citing a certain Herotheus who claimed that Philip founded the city from a collection of adulterers. "6 

Griffith might be too dismissive of the idea of a penal city, arguing that it would be dangerous for Philip 
to have colonised an area as sensitive and volatile as Thrace with unwilling and disaffected settlers. We 
could ask what choice Philip's colonists would have had; either they would be intended as a garrison town 
themselves, or in the event of their having some kind of Macedonian military support, it can only have been 
in their interests to be loyal. Along with being isolated in unfamiliar terrain, such settlers would be faced 
with hostile and formidable Thracians — whose good faith, in the event of any secret arrangement with the 
colonists to massacre their garrison and join them, was likely to be highly suspect. A. H. M. Jones was more 
realistic, bluntly recognising the parallel between Philip's colonies in Thrace and the British colonisation of 
Australia." 

Moreover, we might well note Plato's comments in the Laws where the main speaker, an unnamed 
Athenian, envisages “purging” undesirable people in a polis, “when owing to a scarcity of food, people are in 
want, and display a readiness to follow their leaders in an attack on the property of the wealthy, then the 
lawgiver, regarding all such as a plague inherent in the state, ships them abroad as gently as possible, giving 
the euphemistic title *emigration' to their evacuation." 


? Plut. Dem. 31.5: σαπροῦ καὶ παλαιοῦ στήμονος. 

! Diod. 18.18; Plut. Phoc. 27.3; Antipater refused to remove the garrison but Phocion seems to have had some success in 
delaying the payment of money (Phoc. 30. 4). But as Williams notes (supra n. 4) 110, Antipater would be ensuring the co-operation 
of the wealthy, since the money was probably being paid by them. 

? For Philip's activities in Thrace, 342—340 B.C., see G. T. Griffith, in N. G. L. Hammond and Griffith, A History of Macedonia 
ii (1979) 557—558, at 557 with nn. 4—6. For Antipater’s campaign against the Tetrachoritae, see Theopompus, FGrH 115 F 217; cf. 
Polyaenus 4.4.1; see also Griffith, 558 n. 4. 

? Machiavelli, Discourses I. 26; see J. R. Ellis, Makedonika 9, 1969, 9-16, at 9-10. 

^ See A. H. M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (1971) 5 with n. 5. 

> Griffith (supra n.12) 558-559. 

$ See Jones (supra n. 14) 376 n. 5. 

7 Jones (supra n. 14). 

* Plato, Laws, 5.735E: 6 δὲ πραότερός ἐστι τῶν καθαρμῶν 6 τοιόσδε ἡμῖν' ὅσοι διὰ τὴν τῆς τροφῆς ἀπορίαν τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν ἐπὶ τὰ 
τῶν ἐχόντων μὴ ἔχοντες ἑτοίμους αὑτοὺς ἐνδείκνυνται παρεσκευακότες ἕπεσθαι, τούτοις ὡς νοσήματι πόλεως ἐμπεφυκότι δι’ 
εὐφημίας ἀπαλλαγήν ὄνομα ἀποικίαν τιθέμενος, εὐμενῶς ὅτι μάλιστα ἐξεπέμψατο. English trans. R. G. Bury, Plato, Laws i (1952) 
351. 
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It is true that Plato was referring to a hypothetical, extreme situation. It is also true that mass deportation 
of entire populations by victorious and imperialist nations had a long history, going back at least as far as to 
the Assyrians. In the early fifth century B.C. the Persians relocated the population of Eretria from Euboea to 
Ardericca in Susiana (Hdt. 6.119); in one of the first actions of the Peloponnesian War (431 B.C.) the 
Athenians expelled the residents of Aegina and replaced them with Athenians (Thuc. 2.27), while in 322 
Antipater and Craterus, forced by events in Asia into making a treaty with the recalcitrant Aetolians, vowed 
to return and move every man, woman and child to the most distant desert in Asia (Diod. 18.25.5). ° 

But there is a distinction between emptying a city of its inhabitants and merely removing an “undesirable” 
element in the population. The latter is more pertinent to Philip’s Thracian colonists and probably 
Antipater's thinking as well. Jones suggests that Philip, who may have found it difficult to persuade free born 
Macedonians to relocate, probably included condemned criminals, slaves and war captives among his 
settlers. Plutarch (Phoc. 28.4) draws a vivid comparison between the plight of the Athenian atimoi, poor and 
humiliated, who stayed, and those who actually went to Thrace. The latter appeared like people who had 
been dispossessed by a siege (ἐκπεπολιορκημένοις: lit. “besieged out"). On this point, Gehrke tried to 
emphasise the distinction between people who were banished legally and genuine citizens who had been 
excluded from defined privileges as a matter of constitutional reform.” But he was probably being overly 
pedantic. To Antipater and the Athenians in favour of the reforms, those Athenians who could not make the 
property requirement were automatically and conveniently labelled as troublemakers, whether they were 
anti-Macedonian or not. It is largely irrevelant whether they became phugades (exiles) from poverty or by 
decree. The end result would be just the same. The atimoi would see themselves as victims regardless of 
whether they were atimoi or phugades. Moreover, it is possible that Plutarch was drawing a Thucydidean 
parallel: thinking of the defenders of Potidaea, who had been forced to surrender to the Athenians in 429 
(Thuc. 2.70.3). They were expelled from their city with one garment apiece (two for women and children) 
and a limited sum of money for travel. 

How many Athenians left? This is a problematic issue which, along with the question of how many 
Athenian citizens there were before Antipater's settlement, has attracted considerable discussion.”’ Our 
sources give different totals of those who were disenfranchised: 12,000 in Plutarch (Phoc. 28.7), whereas the 
MSS of Diodorus give 22,000 (18.18.5). If one accepts the latter reading, it is a sizeable total, and 
Demetrius’ census a few years later would indicate that a fair number of citizens who were in the city in 322, 
were not there after 317.? According to the Phalerean's roll, there were 21,000 citizens, a figure which 
presumably included the 9000 who had retained their citizenship after Antipater's settlement and those who 
had it restored by Polyperchon. Not all of the atimoi can have gone to Thrace and Plutarch seems to suggest 
that only a limited number took up Antipater's offer. 

The number of colonists Theopompus gives for Poneropolis (2000) seems a plausible general guide — but 
we also do not know, of the Athenians who left, how many -- if any at all — ever returned after the fall of 
Phocion. By way of comparison and contrast, we might look to the response of the Athenians in 308 to join a 
campaign and colonising expedition in Libya which was being organised by Ptolemy's general, Ophellas of 
Cyrene (Diod. 20.40.6—7). This man's apparent generosity to the Athenians and his prestigious marriage to 
Euthydice, a descendant of the hero of Marathon, Miltiades, were sufficient incentives for many Athenians to 
eagerly join the expedition, with the additional enticements of land holdings in the most fertile part of Libya 
and Carthaginian booty.” As it turned out, the entire venture was a disaster. Ophellas was killed by his ally 


P? The survivors of the siege of Miletus in 495 B.C. were also relocated; see Hdt. 6.2021. On the deportation of the Eretrians, cf. 
Curt. 4.12.11, Diod. 17.110.4; the various traditions are discussed in F. Grosso, ΚΕΠ 36, 1958, 350—375. The Aeginetans were 
resettled in Thyrea (border territory) by the Spartans (Thuc. 4.56.2—57.4). 

? See Gehrke (supra n. 6) 93-94, with n. 37; according to Plutarch (Phoc. 29), Phocion intervened to stop the banishment of 
some Athenians -- but these were most likely political figures, like Hagnonides (cf. Phoc. 34-35), not the atimoi. 

?! Some scholars have emended Diodorus in favour of Plutarch and establish the citizen total at 21,000 rather than 31,000; for 
discussion and bibliography, see L. L. O'Sullivan, The Rule of Demetrius of Phalerum in Athens (diss. University of Western 
Australia 1999) 73 with n. 21; for recent affirmation of the higher figure, see P. J. Rhodes, ZPE 38, 1980, 191—201 and M. M. 
Hansen, Demography and Democracy: The Number of Athenian Citizens in the Fourth Century B.C. (1986) 65-69 (cf. 36). 

? Demetrius? census is mentioned in a fragment of Ctesicles: Ath. 272c = FGrH 245 F 1. Williams (supra n. 4) rejects Diodorus’ 
higher figure, but believes up to a third of the Athenian population left the city; see 112 with n. 298 and his Appendix II for further 
discussion. 

3 On Ophellas’ marriage, cf. Plut. Demetr. 14.1; on the Athenians’ involvement in the campaign, see E. Will, REA 66, 1964, 
129-162; O'Sullivan (supra n. 21) 153-161. 
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Agathocles outside of Carthage and his forces were either taken up by Agathocles' army or left to find their 
own way back home. 

However, thanks to Alexander's Exiles Decree, Antipater could perhaps have expected that the Athenian 
population would shortly increase, swollen by the number of Athenians or more likely their descendants, 
who were returning to Athens after having lived on Samos for the last forty or so years. It is true that at the 
time of his settlement, Antipater referred the decision on Samos to Perdiccas, but given the energetic 
lobbyists on behalf of the exiled Samians, some of whom had offered considerable financial support to 
enforce their return,” and Athens’ defeat, it was unlikely that Antipater expected the regent in Babylon to 
rule in the Athenians’ favour. We do not know how many of these Samian Athenians would have been 
coming back. Samos is a big island and it is likely that the expatriate Athenians would have numbered 
thousands. After the Mytilinean revolt, the island of Lesbos (excluding Methymna) was divided into 3000 
kleroi? and although Samos is smaller, there might have been a comparable number of allotments. The 
amount of property the returning Athenians might have originally held is unknown. But they had been sent 
out as cleruchs in the first place and it is unlikely that they would have met the new property qualifications. 
As the plight of Eutherus in Xen. Mem. 2.8.1 vividly demonstrates, a repatriated cleruch could face 
deplorable circumstances on his return. After the defeat of Athens in 404, Eutherus’ family had been stripped 
of their foreign property and, since his father owned no land in Attica, Eutherus was forced into hiring his 
labour out. Disputes over property and family caused by the Exiles’ Decree are another example of social 
unrest caused by repatriation.” However, perhaps one of the most striking illustrations of an enemy 
commander who planned to exploit exiles to his own advantage is offered by the Carthaginian general 
Hamilcar, during the siege of Syracuse in 310. Hamilcar duped several thousand Syracusans into thinking 
that their ruler Agathocles had been destroyed in Libya. In the hysteria which followed, the Syracusan 
authorities exiled some 8000 people — whereupon Hamilcar offered the banished refugees asylum, absorbed 
them into his own army and immediately led it against Syracuse." 

Also relevant to Antipater's colony is not just the type of people being sent, but the place they were being 
sent to. We are not told what support he was offering, or precisely where in Thrace the new colony was. We 
also do not know whether it was to be a new foundation — as Poneropolis apparently was — or whether the 
Athenians were to take over existing settlements — in which case the local inhabitants would possibly have 
been made agrarian cultivators for the implanted Westerners. Here one of Alexander's most important 
Eastern settlements, namely the foundation of Alexandria Eschate in 329 on the Jaxartes (Syr-Darya), might 
offer a pertinent model.”* Fraser might be right that, as a general principle, Alexander tended to establish his 
cities at either the site of, or close to, existing Achaemenid settlements.” But in the case of Cyropolis, the 
Iranian centre was destroyed as a punitive measure and its population transferred to the new Alexandria, 
which absorbed the territory of the insurgent cities. Alexander’s new fortification contained a mixed 
population of Greek mercenaries, local tribesmen and some pensioned off Macedonians — by and large 
people whom he could afford to lose.*° 

There could well have been a similar situation in Thrace. Military objectives were as paramount for 
Antipater as they had been for Philip and Alexander. The evidence for Philip’s activities in Thrace in 342-- 
340 — still less for the intention and success of overall annexation — is notoriously patchy. But it is possible 
that he intended his colonies not only as Western “presences” — to use Griffith’s term — but expendable 
outposts. This might fit a Poneropolis if the evidence has any substance. If these places survived and 
prospered, all well and good, wry testimony to the energy and intrinsic survival skills of their inhabitants. It 


*4 See SIG? 312; Ath. 12.528b = Ephippus, FGrH 126 F 5. 

35 Thuc. 3.50.2: 300 of these 3000 allotments were reserved for the gods, but the rest were allocated to Athenian colonists. 

26 The return of property to the exiles (in this case several generations) is stipulated by an oath from a Tegean inscription; see 
SIG? 306. The Athenians and Aetolians were particularly hostile to the decree; cf. Diod. 18.8.6—7; Curt. 10.2.4—7; Just. 13.5.1—7. On 
the social unrest caused by the decree, see S. Jaschinski, Alexander und Griechenland unter dem Eindruck der Flucht des Harpalos 
(Habelts Diss. Reihe alte Geschichte 14, 1981); A. B. Bosworth, Conquest and Empire: The Reign of Alexander the Great (1988) 
220-228. 

?' Diod. 20.15. 

235 Alexandria Eschate: Arr. 4.4.1; Curt. 7.6.2527; Just. 12.5.12; cf. Strabo 11.11.4 C517. See also P. M. Fraser, Cities of 
Alexander the Great (1996) 151—161. Fraser at 152 with n. 93, expresses some caution about the destruction of Cyropolis. 

? Fraser (supra n. 28) 172-173. 

30 On the mixed population of settlers, see Arr. 4.4.1, with A. B. Bosworth, Commentary on Arrian's History of Alexander ii 
(1995) 26; on Alexander's use of deportation and the former rebels as a subject populace to support the colonists, see P. Briant, Rois, 
tributs et paysans (1982) 244—247. 
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might be worth remembering that according to Livy (1.8.6), the legendary Romulus, following the ancient 
policy of city founders, opened up the site of his new city to the lowly as well as the noble, slave and free 
alike, “and this was the first accession of strength to a commenced greatness" (idque primum ad coeptam 
magnitudinem roboris fuit). 

If, on the other hand, such a colony was overwhelmed and destroyed, a timely alert would be provided, 
the degree of loss was easily sustainable and the sense of tragedy limited. What is certain is that Thrace, rich 
in resources and manpower, was not subdued at the time of Alexander's death. Antipater was faced with a 
revival of Odrysian power on his eastern border. Their king, Seuthes, was able to field an army of 20,000 
infantry and 8000 horse?! at a time when the Macedonian regent's own manpower was severely challenged." 
Lysimachus himself was eventually compelled to establish an entente with the Odrysian dynast.” 

From Antipater's perspective a colony (or colonies) of Athenian atimoi would be useful implants. It is 
little wonder that not many Athenians found the idea attractive, but at the same time, it is probable that 
thousands were forced to migrate, and it 1s doubtful that they ever returned. Their departure would have 
deprived the city of valuable human resources, including (as Peter Green has noted), likely many citizen 
rowers of the Athenian fleet." 

That is about far as the evidence can take us on Antipater's would-be Poneropolis. Since the old 
Macedonian died before his new constitutional arrangement for Athens had been overturned, any comment 
on whether he foresaw the consequences of his settlement is speculation. It is possible that he realised only 
too well he was creating social tensions, which in themselves could only undermine Athens still further. 
Apart from the loss of voting rights or eligibility for public office, atimia meant potential deprivation of all 
sorts of social privileges, although there were varying degrees of restriction. Antipater might not have 
anticipated the factional and dynastic rivalry which was to split Macedonia, but he could well have taken into 
account Phocion's own extreme age (they were almost exact contemporaries) and the likelihood of the 
oligarchic regime surviving without him. 

Whatever Antipater's thoughts were, Phocion and his supporters in seeking to preserve the interests of 
their own class abandoned thousands of Athenians. When the democracy was briefly restored by the equally 
self-serving Polyperchon in 318, the resentment of the former atimoi found a particularly ugly expression, 
and their wrath fell upon the public figures whom they considered responsible for their misery. In the whole 
of Athenian history, instances of Athenians denying other Athenians funeral rights or wanting their bones 
removed from the boundaries of Attica are relatively rare. One case occurred during the mid seventh century 
when the Athenians responded to the conviction of the Alcmaeonid family over the murder of Cylon and his 
supporters by banishing Megacles and other relatives, digging up the relics of their dead and casting them 
beyond the frontiers of Attica." Here the main motive for their extreme behaviour was likely to have been 
fear of the pollution caused by sacrilege — according to one tradition, Cylon had been allegedly murdered at 
an altar. But denial of burial also seems to have been a legal punishment imposed in cases of betrayal.” In 
411, the condemnation and executions of Antiphon and members of the Four Hundred who had negotiated 
with Sparta provide a powerful example of how the Athenians treated traitors, even after death. One of the 
regime, Phrynichus, had already been assassinated, but he was tried post mortem, his bones dug up and cast 
out of Attica, his house demolished and the property which he had left confiscated.** 


?! Diod. 18.14.2; cf. Arrian, FGrH 156 F 1 10. 

32 Diod. 18.12.2 explicitly says that Macedonia was short of citizen soldiers at the time of the outbreak of the Lamian War. The 
evidence on the number of Macedonian troops available both at home and abroad is problematic and controversial; however, see the 
comprehensive discussion by A. B. Bosworth, The Legacy of Alexander. Politics, Warfare and Propaganda under the Successors 
(2002) Ch. 3. 

33 On the dealings between Seuthes III and Lysimachus, see H. S. Lund, Lysimachus. A study in Hellenistic Kingship (1992) 22— 
33. 

34 See P. Green, this volume. 

35 For a comprehensive definition and discussion of atimia, see M. H. Hansen, Apagoge, Endeixis and Ephegesis against 
Kakourgoi, Atimoi and Pheugontes: A Study in the Athenian Administration of Justice in the Fourth Century B.C. (1976) 55—98. 

36 See Plut. Sol. 12; cf. Hdt. 5.71; Thuc. 1.126 (who alleges that Cylon and his brother escaped, but that some of the other 
supporters were killed after being lured out of the temple, while others were killed at the altar of the Eumenides); Ath. Pol. 1; Schol. 
Ar. Eq. 445; see D. M. MacDowell, The Law in Classical Athens (1978) 28. In general, on the taint caused by homicide, see R. 
Parker, Miasma (1983) 104—143. 

?7 See Xen. Hell. 1.7.22; examples are discussed by MacDowell (supra n. 36) 176-179. 

38 See Plut. Mor. 834b; Lycurg. Leoc. 113-15, Craterus (FGrH 342 F 17); MacDowell (supra n. 36) 177, with n. 404; cf. M. H. 
Hansen, Eisangelia (1975) 82-3. 
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Plutarch at the conclusion of the Life of Phocion draws a graceful parallel between the death of the 
Athenian general and that of Socrates — that on each occasion, the Greeks felt that Athens had done a great 
wrong and suffered an equally great misfortune. It is true that in Socrates’ case more Athenians seem to have 
voted for the death penalty than voted on his guilt. But unlike the virtuous Phocion, there is no tradition (to 
my knowledge), which describes the Athenians who condemned Socrates wearing garlands of flowers as 
they did so, and proclaiming that no Athenian should provide his body a funeral pyre.*” 
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Lamia and the Besieger: an Athenian hetaera and a 
Macedonian king 
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In the summer of 306 B.C., Demetrius, the brilliant and energetic son of Antigonus Monophthalmus, reached what 
was to be, arguably, the apogee of his career, with a comprehensive naval victory over Ptolemy Soter at Cyprian 
Salamis. This stunning success catapulted the Antigonids to pre-eminence among the Diadochoi, enabling them to 
publicly arrogate the title of basileus and with it the moral claim to Alexander's empire.' The present paper is 
concerned with what appears to be merely a footnote to this great event, but one which was to have far-reaching 
repercussions for both the Besieger and the city of Athens. Plutarch preserves the relevant details: 


ἐν δὲ τούτοις ἡ περιβόητος ἦν Λάμια, τὴν μὲν ἀρχὴν σπουδασθεῖσα διὰ 
τὴν τέχνην (ἐδόκει γὰρ αὐλεῖν οὐκ εὐκαταφρονήτως), ὕστερον δὲ καὶ 
τοῖς ἐρωτικοῖς λαμπρὰ γενομένη. 


Among this booty was the celebrated Lamia, originally held in esteem for her artistic skill (she was 
thought to play the flute quite admirably), but afterwards becoming illustrious in the annals of love also.? 

At this stage, Demetrius already had two wives: Phila, the eldest daughter of Antipater, who was historically 
and politically the most significant partner of his career; and Eurydice, the well-born Athenian widow of 
Ophellas.* However, it was Lamia who was destined to become his most important intimate companion in the 
following years, and she well deserves to be regarded as the love of his life. This evocatively named and very 
talented woman is the subject of much anecdotal material in the ancient tradition, and Demetrius’ preference for 
her despite her mature age occasioned a great deal of speculation. His early marriages were both to widows, and 
this had evidently caused him to develop a taste for older women. Plutarch comments on this, reporting that, much 
to the chagrin of his wives and friends and the scorn of his peers, he was to become obsessed by Lamia alone, 
even though he enjoyed “sex-symbol” status among the women of his time." 

Lamia was a sophisticated hetaera and auletris of good family, the daughter of Cleanor of Athens. Her 
name, meaning something like “Vampire,” is uncommon in Attica, and its origins and significance are 


! On this, with prior bibliography, see now Wheatley, Ancient Society 31, 2001, 133-156. 

> Plut. Demetr. 16.3 (trans. Perrin, Loeb ed.). On Lamia in general, see Plut. Demetr. 27.3—4; cf. also 16.4, 19.4, 24.1, 25.6, 27; 
Machon, Chreiai, F 12-13, ap. Athen. 13.577d-f; F. Geyer, RE xii (1924), s.v. no. 5, col. 546-547; W. Peremans & E. Van't Dack 
(eds.), Prosopographia Ptolemaica 6 (1968) no. 14727; A. S. F. Gow, Machon: The Fragments (1965) 94—95; O. Andrei & R. 
Scuderi, et al., Vite parallele Plutarco: Demetrio e Antonio (1989) 160-161 and 188-191; M. J. Osborne & S. G. Byrne (eds.), A 
Lexicon of Greek Personal Names 2 (1994) 279; Ch. Habicht, Athens from Alexander to Antony (1997) 77—80; D. Ogden, Polygamy, 
Prostitutes, and Death: The Hellenistic Dynasties (1999) passim, esp. 177 & Part II. 

3 On Phila, see W. W. Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas (1913) 17-18; G. H. Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens: A Study of Woman-Power in 
Macedonia, Seleucid Syria and Ptolemaic Egypt (1932) 58-69; W. Hoffmann, RE xix, 2 (1938), s.v. no. 2 [sic], col. 2087-2088; F. 
Wehrli, Historia 13, 1964, 140—146; J. Hornblower, Hieronymus of Cardia (1981) 226—232; A. B. Bosworth, C/O 44, 1994, 60—62; 
and now E. D. Carney, Women and Monarchy in Macedonia (2000) 164—169 & passim. 

^ Plut. Demetr. 14.1. On Eurydice (or Euthydice), and her earlier union with the high-profile Ophellas, see Diod. 20.40.5-6; with 
W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911) 110—111; E. Will, REA 66, 1964, 327; M. J. Osborne, Naturalization in Athens 3 (1983) T 
86. 

> Plut. Demetr. 16.4: ὥστ᾽ ἐκείνης εἶναι μόνης ἐραστήν, τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων ἐρώμενον γυναικῶν. Here the standard terminology of the 
erastes-eromenos relationship appears: Demetrius was a lover (ἐραστής) for Lamia alone, but the beloved (ἐρώμενος) of all other 
women; cf. Plut. Demetr. 19.4 ; Ath. 13.577c & e; with Ogden (supra n. 2) 232; Carney (supra n. 3) 169. The supposed exclusivity of 
Demetrius’ relationship with Lamia is given the lie by his licentious behaviour in Athens from 304—302; see below. 

ὁ Polemon, On the Painted Porch in Sicyon, ap. Ath. 13.577c; cf. Favorinus, Memorabilia, ap. Diog. Laert. 5.76 (misleadingly 
translated by the Loeb editor; see below, n. 9). Cleanor was a rare name at Athens, see Osborne and Byrne (supra n. 2) 262: he was 
probably an individual of the tribe Hippothontis, and had another child called Cleandrus (B. D. Meritt and J. S. Traill, 4gora xv: 
Inscriptions: The Athenian Councillors [1974] no. 62, line 240), therefore Lamia’s brother. On hetaerae in general, see K. Schneider, 
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debateable. It 1s not impossible that her father had some family connection with the homonymous Malian 
city, and indeed, elsewhere in Greece, especially in the west, names deriving from the root Λαμ- occur 
relatively frequently.’ Thus a geographic etymology cannot be ruled out, but it is rather more likely that 
‘Lamia’ was a prostitute's nickname rather than a given name." Diogenes Laertius, naming Favorinus of 
Arelate as his source, suggests that she had also lived with Demetrius of Phalerum, which is not impossible, 
but it is more likely that he has confused the Phaleran with Poliorcetes here.” She was a witty 
conversationalist with a wry sense of humour, and, according to Plutarch, an especially gifted flute player." 
Her early career cannot be reconstructed with any certainty, but as we have seen, there was a tradition that 
she had at some stage been intimate with Demetrius of Phalerum, who was notorious for his androgyny, 
profligacy and promiscuous behaviour when in control of Athens. However, when she met Poliorcetes, she 
was part of Ptolemy's court, and it is likely that she began her association with the latter (or one of his circle 
— the sources are not specific!) during his Greek offensive in 309—308. She was associated with Sicyon, one 
of Ptolemy's strongholds in the Peloponnese," and probably embarked for Egypt when the Lagid hurried 
back there in 308. At any rate, she was with the vast armada of support ships which accompanied Ptolemy 
to Cyprus in mid-306, and as we have seen, was captured in the aftermath of the great naumachia. Demetrius 


RE viii, 2 (1913), s.v., col. 1331-1372; H. Licht, Sexual Life in Ancient Greece (1932) 304—325; S. B. Pomeroy, Goddesses, Whores, 
Wives, and Slaves: Women in Classical Antiquity (1975) 89—92, and via index; J. Davidson, Courtesans and Fishcakes: The 
Consuming Passions of Classical Athens (19977) esp. ch. III & IV; Ogden (supra n. 2) Part II. 

7 The name is found in Aetolia, Ambracia, Acarnania, Locris, and Boeotia, and also in the western islands. For discussion, and a 
register of the epigraphic evidence, see P. M. Fraser & T. Rónne, Boeotian and West Greek Tombstones (1957) 166—167, and for 
specific examples, tombstone nos. 15, 24, & 26 from Palairos. 

* So Gow (supra n. 2) 94. This is perhaps confirmed by the frivolous remarks about Lamia's predatory nature made by 
Demetrius’ ambassadors at the court of Lysimachus: Plut. Demetr. 27.3; with A. Mastrocinque, Athenaeum 57, 1979, 264, nn. 23-24. 
Moreover, a homonymous courtesan is recorded by Athenaeus as having been yoked with three other prostitutes to Themistocles? 
chariot: Ath. 13.576c; cf. 12.533d, = Idomeneus of Lampsacus, FGrH 338 F 4a & b, confirming that the name was not unknown 
among hetaerae. On courtesans’ nicknames, see Schneider (supra n. 6) col. 1358-1371; and Ogden (supra n. 2) 247-252, esp. 249. 
For Lamia's cannibalistic mythical Libyan namesake, immortalised in English literature and art by John Keats and John William 
Waterhouse, see Diod. 20.41.2-6; cf. Strabo 1.2.8; Plut. Mor. 515f; Aristophanes, Wasps 1035 (cf. Duris FGrH 76 F 17), 1177; 
Peace 758; Philostratus VA 4.25; with F. Schwenn, RE xii (1924), s.v. no. 1, col. 544—546. Aside from a goblin/bogey to frighten 
children, the name can mean ‘a fierce shark’ (LSJ, s.v.). Her name, perhaps punning ‘man-eater’, was a source of speculation and 
censure among Demetrius’ enemies and detractors; see for instance Plut. Demetr. 25.6; cf. Athen. 14.614f; and again, Plut. Demetr. 
27.2—3; with Mastrocinque 263—264; C. Franco, Prometheus 17, 1991, 127—130. 

? Favorinus, Mem. F 7, ap. Diog. Laert. 5.76: ἀλλ᾽ ἀστῇ καὶ εὐγενεῖ συνῴκει Λαμίᾳ τῇ ἐρωμένῃ. This is poorly translated by the 
Loeb editor; a more literal translation would be: ‘but he lived with Lamia, his mistress, who was a woman of the city and of good 
family.' See also E. Mensching, Favorin von Arelate (1963) 17 & 74. Compare Diogenianus-Choeroboscus (Cramer Anecd. Gr. 
Oxon. II, p. 239, lines 13-14), more accessible in Mensching; or F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte und Kommentar 4 
(1967), Demetrios von Phaleron F 39: Λοίμια: ὄνομα κύριον, γέγονεν δὲ ἡ γυνὴ Δημητρίου τοῦ Φαλήρεως, 'Loimia [sic]: a proper 
name; she became the woman of Demetrius of Phalerum.' There is regular onomastic confusion between the Demetrioi in the 
peripheral sources, and this is compounded by the Phaleran's connection with the Samian courtesan, Lampito (Ath. 13.593e-f — 
Diyllus of Athens, FGrH 73 F 4; cf. his nickname in Diog. Laert. 5.76). On this see Geyer (supra n. 2) col. 547, suggesting a double 
confusion; Mensching 74; Ogden (supra n. 2) 232; and for two other instances of such confusion: Diog. Laert. 5.79 (see D. Potter, 
Historia 36, 1987, 491—495); and Ath. 12.542c-d with Aelian, VH 9.9 (see Mastrocinque [supra n. 8] 264). 

10 On her flute-playing: Plut. Demetr. 16.3; cf 27.4; Ath. 3.101e; 4.128b; 13.577c & f; 14.614f Alciphron 4.16.2. Plutarch 
emphasises her musical ability, but this was a standard adjunct to a courtesan's main work: Davidson (supra n. 6) via index, s.v. 
prostitutes; Ogden (supra n. 2) 259—260. For Lamia's witty observations: Ath. 13.577d; Aelian, VH 13.9 (cf. Alciphron 4.16.8; with 
the interesting suggestion by Mastrocinque [supra n. 8] 269, that this was a jibe by Lamia at Demetrius' flight to Ephesus from Ipsus; 
see below, n. 31); Ogden (supra n. 2) 261-262. Cf. also Plut. Demetr. 27.5-6 on the judgement of Bocchoris (presumably an 
anecdote from her sojourn in Egypt), with Andrei (supra n. 2) 191, n. 190; Ogden (supra n. 2) 242 & 267. For discussion of the 
vaunted ‘wisdom’ of hetaerae, see now R. Hawley, International Journal of Moral and Social Studies 8.1, 1993, 73-91. 

! [ cannot see any reference to a specific liaison between Lamia and Soter himself in Plut. Demetr. 16.3, pace Ogden (supra n. 2) 
241—242 & 275 (who adduces it, even though he states on 242: “we hear nothing of her interaction with Soter"). Neither can I agree 
with his suggestion in the same place that “Demetrius...considered this seduction a moral coup over Ptolemy.” The shattering victory 
in the naumachia off Salamis and subsequent assumption of the royal title were certainly enough to establish the Antigonid 
ascendancy. Nor can I find any implication in Plutarch that Lamia was housed on board a floating palace when Demetrius captured 
her (suggested by Ogden at 240 and 275). 

? Polemon, On the Painted Porch in Sicyon, ap. Ath. 13.577c. She is said to have built this stoa; Licht (supra n. 6) 310. But see 
Geyer; and Ogden (both supra n. 2) 238-239 & 242 (cf. 265), who suggest her association with Sicyon derives from Demetrius' 
activities there in 303, and that her donations were made in the context of the refounding of the city as Demetrias: Diod. 20.102; Plut. 
Demetr. 25; Strabo 8.6.25; Paus. 2.7.1. 

P Ptolemy was probably worried that Antigonus, who had returned from his fruitless campaign against Seleucus in Babylonia in 
late 309 or early 308, might consider Egypt a consolation prize, and move on it while its satrap was absent. At any rate, he hurriedly 
abandoned his European offensive to secure his African interests; see now Wheatley, JNES 61.1 2002, 39-47. 
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was thirty, much younger (πολὺ νεώτερον), Plutarch asserts, than Lamia, who was past her prime (λήγουσα 
τῆς ὥρας). What this means precisely is hard to tell, but one may perhaps estimate that Lamia was about 
forty, or even a little older; if she was closer to Demetrius’ age, it is reasonable to presume Plutarch would 
have omitted the qualifier." But this presupposes that his source had not exaggerated the disparity in age in 
order to highlight a recurring theme: Demetrius’ tendency to have sex with older women." The battle 
descriptions almost certainly derive from Hieronymus' eyewitness account, but the reflections on Lamia are 
likely to come from an anecdotal source, perhaps Duris, and we may have an instance in this chapter of 
Plutarch splicing two very different sources to compile his biography. 

Exactly how the relationship began is unknown, but there is a hint from the New Comedy poet Machon, 
preserved in Athenaeus, that initially Lamia was reluctant to become Demetrius’ lover, or at least played 
hard-to-get. When she resisted his blandishments and rejected his gifts of perfumes, he responded by 
masturbating, and appears to have offered her his semen (perhaps mixed with spikenard) to smell instead: 


Δημήτριός ποθ᾽ ὁ βασιλεὺς γένη μύρων 
Λαμίᾳ παρὰ πότον παντοδαπῶν ἐπεδείκνυτο. 
ς / 9 3 » / e * > tos 
ἢ Adua δ᾽ rjv αὐλητρίς, ἧς σφόδρ᾽ ἡδέως 
σχεῖν φασι κνησθῆναί τε τὸν Δημήτριον. 
ἀποδοκιμαζούσης δὲ πάντα καὶ πάνυ 
κατεγχλιδώσης τῷ βασιλεῖ, νάρδον τινὰ 
διένευσ᾽ ἐνεγκεῖν εὐχερῆ, τῇ χειρί τε 
ταἰδοῖον ἀποτρίψας, θιγὼν τοῖς δακτύλοις 
“τουτί γε, Λάμια, φησίν, ὀσφράνθητι καὶ 

3, ^ » ^ e » 39 
εἴσει παρὰ τἄλλα διαφορὰν ὅσην ἔχει. 

/ ν / 9 ες 3 ν LEE] " 

κείνη δὲ γελάσασ᾽ “ἀλλὰ τοῦτ᾽, ἔφη, τάλαν, 
ὄζειν δοκεῖ μοι σαπρότατον πάντων πολύ.” 
Δημήτριος δ᾽ sim’: “ἀλλὰ μήν, νὴ τοὺς θεούς, 
> . / ^u / / 2 ERI 
ἀπὸ βαλάνου τοῦτ᾽ ἐστί, Adma, βασιλικῆς. 


Once upon a time at a drinking-party, King Demetrius was showing all kinds of perfumes to Lamia. Now 
Lamia was a flute-girl whom, they say, Demetrius was very sweet on and for whom he itched greatly. But she 
rejected all the perfumes and looked with very haughty disdain upon the king; so with a nod he ordered some 
spikenard to be brought and kept ready, while with his hand he rubbed his penis, touching it with his fingers, 
and said, “Alright then, Lamia, have a smell of this and you will know by how much it excels all the others.” 
And she, with a laugh, replied, “You wretch, I think this smells by far the most putrid of all." But Demetrius 
answered: “Yes, but by the gods, Lamia, I would have you know that this is made from a royal gland." 

The historicity of this scurrilous anecdote is dubious, and it is also hard to place in a temporal or 
geographical context, but in the light of the source tradition that Lamia employed her charms to rule 
Demetrius' affections, it is not wholly unbelievable. Demetrius was reputed to give himself over completely 
to whatever pursuit he was engaged in, whether business or pleasure, and this anecdote may well belong to 


^ She was not past child-bearing age, as she bore Demetrius a daughter, whom they named Phila: Ath. 13.577c; with Ogden 
(supra n. 2) 176, 232—233; and see below. Later, at 27.4, Plutarch uses the verb παρακμάζω (to be past the prime) of her, and Mania 
opines (clearly from jealousy) that she is an old woman (γραῦς). At 240-241, Ogden provides some shrewd analysis of Plutarch, 
casting doubt on whether Lamia was actually that much older at all. However, Plutarch twice reinforces the disparity in years 
between them, coupling this with the axiomatic case of Phila (Demetr. 27.4; see infra n. 15), and, in the absence of firm evidence to 
the contrary, it seems reasonable to accept his asseverations at face value. 

'S Plut. Demetr. 14.23; cf. 27.4; Synkrisis 1.3; with Bosworth (supra n. 3) 61-62. Demetrius’ affinity for older women is self- 
evident. He had been married to Phila in late 321 or early 320 after the chronologically controversial settlement at Triparadisus. 
Demetrius was fifteen or sixteen, Phila approximately forty, and he was initially dismayed at being tied to a woman some 25 years 
his senior. However, he remained married to Phila for almost 34 years (until winter 288/7), and married at least two other widows 
(Eurydice and Lanassa), who also may have been older, as well as becoming obsessed with the mature Lamia. 

16 Machon, Chreiai F 13, ap. Ath. 13.577e-f (trans. modified from C. B. Gulick, Loeb ed.); Gow (supra n. 2) 94-6; Mastrocinque 
(supra n. 8) 268; Ogden (supra n. 2) 239. These scholars have presumed that Demetrius was merely rubbing his penis to give Lamia a 
whiff of his genitals, but it seems clear that he was actually masturbating, and the spikenard was probably kept ready to mix with his 
semen. Patently, Lamia was not deceived. For coyness as a device employed by hetaerae to control lovers and maintain their interest, 
see for instance, Alciphron 4.16.6. However, Ogden 241—242 argues convincingly that Lamia's status as a free woman meant that she 
must have transferred her affections to Demetrius quite willingly (albeit, perhaps, with some pro forma coyness). 

17 Plut. Demetr. 2.3; 19.3—6; Synkrisis 3.1—2; Diod. 20.92.4; cf. Polyaenus 4.7.3. This is a major topos in Plutarch’s Life, and is 
also touched on — more briefly — by Diodorus. See G. Marasco, Sileno 7, 1981, 68; Franco (supra n. 8) 128-129; T. Duff, Plutarch’s 
Lives: Exploring Virtue and Vice (1999) 279. See also Harrison, RBelgPhilHist 73, 1995, 92 for discussion of ἐγκράτεια (self 
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the initial stages of the couple's courtship. It should perhaps be placed in the immediate aftermath of the 306 
campaign in Cyprus (perhaps before the abortive invasion of Egypt in autumn of that year), when Demetrius 
and his father first officially assumed the royal title. The Besieger's salacious boast that even his bodily 
secretions were from a royal gland (“ἀπὸ βαλάνου τοῦτ᾽ ἐστί, Adma, βασιλικῆς”) certainly seems to indicate 
that his kingly status was still novel. The cameo of sexual repartee and the king's sense of humour in playing 
this outrageously dirty joke on his would-be lover are also instructive. Such sources, however, should not be 
required to support too much specific historical reconstruction. 

One further anecdote which may be placed early in the couple's relationship comes from Plutarch. He records 
that, after an especially affectionate greeting from his son on returning from overseas, Antigonus quipped that 
Demetrius might have been kissing Lamia. '* This incident — if not apocryphal — must be placed either just before 
or just after the great siege of Rhodes, therefore earlier in 305 or in late summer of 304, for apart from these 
possibilities, no specific meetings between father and son are attested between late 306 and the campaign of Ipsus 
in 301. The anecdote thus allows us to deduce that Demetrius visited his father at Antigonea-on-the-Orontes at 
least once before he returned to Greece in late 304, and also that Lamia was with him for most of this period, as 
their devotion to each other was already common knowledge. We know from another anecdote that Phila was not 
with him at Rhodes, as she sent letters and his personal effects across from Cilicia, including robes of royal 
purple." The quadrireme carrying these things was captured by Menedemus, one of three Rhodian naval 
commanders ordered to harry Demetrius’ shipping, and according to Plutarch, sent intact to Ptolemy. Diodorus 
has more detail and a variation: the quadrireme appears to have been taken to Damophilus, a second Rhodian 
nauarch based at Carpathos, and beached, with the crew being sold, and Demetrius’ personal possessions sent on 
to Ptolemy from there. This incident is said to have vexed Demetrius inordinately, perhaps because he was in the 
habit of dressing in full armour and royal regalia when visiting Lamia." 

The sources for the relationship between Demetrius and Lamia are far from confidence-inspiring, yet they 
are unanimous in attesting the intensity and passion of the liaison, and its significance in affecting 
Demetrius’ behaviour after 306. She was with him when — at the citizens’ request — he returned to Athens in 
304.?! The city had been hard pressed in its four year war with Cassander, and after driving the latter's forces 
from Attica, Demetrius was regarded as a Saviour-God, and féted with a flurry of sycophantic gratitude. He 
was housed in the back chamber (ὀπισθόδομος) of the Parthenon, and abandoned himself to a sybaritic 
lifestyle in the winter of 304/3. As we have seen, Demetrius had a reputation — perhaps undeserved — for 
keeping business separate from pleasure, but his obsession with and indulgence of Lamia during this period 
caused much comment and speculation in Athens in 304—302, precipitating a number of political reactions, 
and initiating ripples which were to influence events for years to come. Geyer suggests that, in Athens, 
Demetrius treated Lamia like a princess," and if the sources are to be credited, she played the role with 
alacrity. Some of her dinner parties were to become legendary,” her rapacity and cupidity in her dealings 


control) as a moral focus of Plutarch's Demetrius-Antony pair of Lives. However, Plutarch's themes are often contradicted by the 
events he describes: see Duff 279; and C. B. R. Pelling, in F. Brenk & I. Gallo (eds.), Miscellanea Plutarchea, Quaderni del 
Giornale filologico ferrarese 8, 1986, 92—93, citing the Cratesipolis incident (Plut. Demetr. 9.3-4) as an example of the triumph of 
pleasure over business. 

55 Plut. Demetr. 19.4. 

? Diod. 20.93.2- 4; Plut. Demetr. 22.1. Macurdy 62; and Carney (both supra n. 3) 166 & n. 51, suggest that Phila was resident in 
Cilicia at this time, but the text of Diodorus contains no implication regarding Phila's domicile. 

? Plut. Demetr. 22.2; Aelian, VH 12.17; Ogden (supra n. 2) 239-240. The loss of his effects and robes (if any weight should be 
given to this anecdote) perhaps cramped his style in his initial efforts to impress Lamia, or at least hindered their bedroom games. On 
Demetrius’ theatrical side, see P. de Lacey, AJPh 73, 1952, esp. 168-171; Mastrocinque (supra n. 8) 269-276; C. B. R. Pelling, 
Plutarch: Life of Antony (1988) 21—2. 

?! Plut. Demetr. 23; Diod. 20.100.5—6; with R. A. Billows, Antigonos the One-Eyed (1990) 169—173; Habicht (supra n. 2) 74-80. 
The latter lists the epigraphic evidence at n. 23 (but cites Diodorus incorrectly). 

- Geyer (supra n. 2). An apposite parallel may be drawn of Harpalus with Pythionice and Glycera: Ath. 13.586c; 5054-5964; 
Diod. 17.108.5—6; Plut. Phoc. 22.1—2; Paus. 1.37.5; with E. D. Carney in S. B. Pomeroy (ed.), Women's History and Ancient History 
(1991) 158, who argues the development of a title (βασίλισσα) for the royal women of the Successors. However, although Harpalus 
styled Pythionice and Glycera with this appellation, Lamia is never accorded the title in the sources, but is always a ἑταίρα or 
αὐλητρίς. See also Ogden (supra n. 2) 221, 231—232, cf. 177; Carney (supra n. 3) 225-228. 

3 Ath. 3.101e; 4.128b; Plut. Demetr. 27.2. This dinner party at Athens was recorded by the contemporary Lynceus of Samos 
(Duris’ brother), and may be the same one Lamia is inviting Demetrius to in Alciphron’s letter: see especially 4.16.8 (with Ogden 
[supra n. 2] 237—238, 262, & 268), where she plans to prepare a banquet which will be talked about in the whole city of Athens and 
all over Greece. Plutarch must have meant this banquet to be compared with Cleopatra's for Antony (Ant. 26.3—4; cf. Pliny, NH 
9.58.119—121), but see Pelling (supra n. 20) 22-23, and further, below. 
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with her fellow citizens was unrestrained,” and she plied her erotic trade with others in the Parthenon itself, 
thus outraging both the religious and moral sensibilities of the Athenians.” But the latter, for their part, 
certainly played up to her. Temples to Aphrodite Lamia were built in Athens and in Thebes, although Lamia 
was far from being the only companion of Demetrius’ to receive this honour. Anecdotes concerning the 
Athenian antics from 304—302 pervade the ancient sources, mainly collected by Athenaeus, and although 
they include ribald material about Lamia's sexual prowess and willingness to flout sexual taboos,” they also 
preserve a strong theme of mutual devotion between Demetrius and his lover. One of the best sources for this 
is an imaginary letter from Lamia to the Besieger in Alciphron's Epistolai Hetairikai. This long document is 
rightly deemed by scholars to be fictitious, but nevertheless supplies a useful window into the relationship, 
transmitted by a source much nearer the events." Moreover, textually, the letter appears to follow fairly 
closely what is known of Lamia from other sources. Demetrius’ relationship with another hetaera, 
Gnathaena,”’ is observed (4.16.2); Lamia likens herself with her flute to a city taker (4.16.3); Lamia's pre- 
eminence in Demetrius’ affections is reinforced (4.16.4—5); her erotic wiles are recounted (4.16.6—7); a 
famous banquet mooted (4.16.8); and her witticism about Greeks in Ephesus is paraphrased from Aelian (or 
vice versa: 16.4.8; cf. VH 13.9). The imaginary nature of the letter, then, is redeemed by the apparent 
authenticity of the historical material it contains, and as such Alciphron provides a handy control in 
reconstructing Demetrius’ activities in Athens at this time.*” 

It seems that Lamia was with Demetrius in the winter of 303/2 as well, but she is not mentioned in any 
identifiable historical context after he departed Athens in spring of 302. At some stage she bore him a 
daughter, and it may be reasonable to hypothesise that she died in childbirth, especially if she was well into 
her forties. At any rate, she disappears from the sources, but the child’s name may provide a clue: Phila! The 
apparent irony may be explained if the girl was sent to Demetrius’ family domicile to be raised with his other 
children by his mother and first wife. Plutarch records that in 294 Stratonice, with Demetrius’ children 
(plural), was besieged in Cyprian Salamis by Ptolemy, and then released not long after." By this time 


4 Plut. Demetr. 27.1-2. A certain comic poet called Lamia a Ἑλέπολιν ἀληθῶς; cf. Alciphron 4.16.3. If this tale of the extortion 
of 250 talents from the citizens is correctly attributed to the Athenians (Plutarch gives an alternative version that it befell the 
Thessalians: Ogden [supra n. 2] 219, 237), a great deal of latent hostility to Demetrius must have been generated. The base of a 
black-glazed bowl from the period has been found in the Agora excavations with Λαμίας on it: M. Lang, Agora xxi: Graffiti and 
Dipinti (1976) F 182. The rarity of the name makes it reasonable to suggest this was one of Lamia’s possessions — perhaps to contain 
unguents paid for by the extortion recorded in Plutarch? For another epigraphic occurrence of her name, see JG ii? 11941. 

?5 Plut, Demetr. 23.3; 24.1; 26.3; Clem. ΑΙ. Protr. 4.54.6. Ath. 13.577d seems to indicate that Demetrius was hosting orgies in the 
Parthenon — at the very least a ménage a trois with Lamia and Leaena, another of his courtesans, is implied; so Ogden (supra n. 2) 
261. Mastrocinque (supra n. 8) 265, n. 29, shrewdly suggests that Clement of Alexandria’s source is the comedy Philippides wrote to 
attack Stratocles (Plut. Demetr. 12.4; 26.3), although this work is difficult to date accurately (see 266—267). 

36 His lieutenants Burichus, Adeimantus of Lampsacus, and Oxythemis of Larissa, and Leaena, were also honoured in this way: 
Demochares, FGrH 75 F 1, ap. Ath. 6.253a-b; with Billows (supra n. 21) app. 3, nos. 1, 26 & 86. According to Demochares, the 
Besieger himself was quite bemused and dismayed, rather than gratified, by these actions. On the role of whores in religious life, see 
now Ogden (supra n. 2) 262-266. 

37 E.g., Machon, Chreiai F 12 ap. Ath. 13.577d; with commentary in Gow (supra n. 2) 93-94. M. M. Henry supplies a fresh 
translation of this jape, in A. Richlin (ed.), Pornography and Representation in Greece and Rome (1993), at 264. J. R. Heath CIJ 82, 
1986-87, 28-36, explains how sexual intercourse performed with the woman bestriding the man (κελητίζω: ‘ride’ used in the 
obscene sense [LSJ, s.v.]) was, in general, considered disgraceful (yet desirable!) in the ancient literary tradition; see also 
Mastrocinque (supra n. 8) 267-265; J. Henderson, The Maculate Muse: Obscene Language in Attic Comedy (1975; repr. 1991) 49 ὅς 
164, no. 274—278; Henry 264; Davidson (supra n. 6) 196; Ogden (supra n. 2) 250. Lamia appears to have had no scruples about 
mocking convention (or profaning a religious sanctuary, for that matter!). 

35 Alciphron 4.16; see also 4.17, a letter purportedly from another famous courtesan (Leontium) to Lamia. 

°° Gnathaena, however, is not included anywhere else in various lists of Demetrius’ lovers, although her interchange with Mania 
is recorded by Athenaeus (13.578e), thus making her contemporary. She gets much attention from Athenaeus (esp. 13.578e-585b; 
also passim); see also Gow 8—10; Ogden (both supra n. 2) 220, 234. 

30 This was recognised long ago by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes 44, 1909, 466-473; see also Geyer; cf. Ogden 
(both supra n. 2) 232. 

?! Unless the alternative version of the extortion for cosmetics anecdote (Plut. Demetr. 27.1—2) should be interpreted to indicate 
her presence in Thessaly with Demetrius in 302: Diod. 20.107.1, 110.2—6; with Billows (supra n. 21) 174—175; cf. Ogden (supra n. 2) 
242. Mastrocinque's (supra n. 8) interpretation at 169, of Lamia's quip in Aelian, VH 13.8—9 (“oi ἐκ τῆς Ἑλλάδος λέοντες ἐν Ἐφέσῳ 
γεγόνασιν ἀλώπεκες”; cf. Alciphron 4.16.8), that she was mocking Demetrius for his flight from Ipsus to Ephesus, if accepted, would 
mean that she survived until after 301. This abstruse analysis, however, is not persuasive, especially when viewed in the light of the 
couple's frequently-attested mutual devotion. 

? Plut. Demetr. 35.3; 38.1; with Ogden (supra n. 2) 274. Stratonice (and, presumably, the children) were taken to Salamis from 
Cilicia straight after Ipsus: Diod. 21.4b; Macurdy 64-65; Wehrli (both supra n. 3) 143. There is a parallel in Plutarch's Antony: at 
87.1 it is recorded that, after his death, Octavia reared all of Antony's surviving children with her own, cf. 54.2. 
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Antigonus Gonatas and Stratonice the younger were elsewhere," so the children referred to must have been 
from Demetrius' other liaisons; perhaps Lamia's daughter was so-named to avert hostility from his first wife. 
Nothing is certain, but the circumstantial evidence does not preclude such a scenario. Strangely, the child is 
not named in Plutarch’s list of Demetrius’ offspring (Demetr. 53.4), and this cannot be on grounds of 
illegitimacy as his son by 'an Illyrian woman' does rate a mention. 

It remains to make some remarks on the treatment of Lamia by the ancient writers. It 1s significant that 
Diodorus has nothing, although clearly he had much to say about Phila — more, indeed, than has survived.” 
Thus we have no idea whether Hieronymus dealt with Lamia and the winters in Athens or not, although a 
brief notice of Demetrius’ irregular initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries survives in Diodorus, as does a 
generic comment about his Dionysiac behaviour in peacetime.” Plutarch, then, is the main source of our 
information, supplemented by fragments preserved by such writers as Athenaeus, Aelian, Alciphron, 
Clement, and Diogenes Laertius, drawn from a variety of sources: Machon, Favorinus, Lynceus, Duris, 
Diyllus, Polemon, and Demochares. The latter describe specific incidents, with little authorial comment, but 
Plutarch adds other elements. His Lives are often textually manipulated to highlight the moral themes he 
wishes to focus on, and they are Parallel, which means the structure of the Life or characteristics of the 
subject are often modified to compare or contrast with the parallel bedfellow. Plutarch's treatment of Lamia 
may be just such a case in point: it would seem that she is a perfect foil for Antony's Cleopatra, and the 
antics in Athens a precursor for Antony's revels in Alexandria in 41—40 B.C.” Lamia is a courtesan, and has 
been associated with Demetrius of Phalerum and the Ptolemaic court; Cleopatra, though a queen, is called 
regina meretrix in one Roman source,” and is also associated with several great men. Both are experienced, 
charming, and mature women, and both cause much political trouble for their lovers. However, the sources 
note that they are not exactly text-book beauties: Lamia is ‘past her prime’ (παρηκµακυίας), and Cleopatra's 
beauty is ‘not altogether incomparable’ (οὐ πάνυ δυσπαράβλητον).7 Later, in the Synkrisis, Plutarch draws 
the line, asserting that Demetrius’ marital habits did him no harm, being in accordance with Macedonian 
custom and precedent, whereas Antony's were ruinous, as they were well out of step with the Roman ethos.“ 
Is Plutarch being culturally and temporally sensitive, as Tim Duff suggested recently? More to the point, is 
he differentiating between the significance of legitimate wives on one hand, and whores on the other? It 
would seem so from the Synkrisis, for while the multiple marriages are sanctioned, Demetrius’ behaviour in 
Athens with Lamia is certainly portrayed by the biographer as damaging. The city was alienated, refusing to 
receive him after Ipsus in 301, and did not entertain him again until 294 after a protracted siege. Moreover, 
his international reputation was harmed. His obsession with Lamia caused him to be ridiculed at the courts of 
the other Diadochoi, and generated a great deal of adverse propaganda." 

So the important factor to Plutarch seems to be that Demetrius did not attempt to actually marry Lamia. 
She was pre-eminent in his affections, consorted with him publicly, and behaved in the most high-handed 


3 Antigonus was with Demetrius in Macedonia (Plut. Demetr. 37.3); his sister Stratonice with Seleucus, probably in Antioch, 
and about to be married in turn to Antiochus (Plut. Demetr. 31.3—32.3; 38; cf. Appian, Syr. 59-61; with bibliography, A. J. Podlecki 
& S. Duane, ANRW II, 33.6 [1992] 4095). 

* Ogden (supra n. 2) 176, flirts with this idea, but acknowledges the more plausible alternative that Plutarch (or his source) has 
simply overlooked Lamia's daughter. She is mentioned only by Ath. 13.577c, and it is possible she predeceased her father: ἀπέλιπε 
in Plut. Demetr. 53.4 may be construed to signify that the children listed were only those who survived him. 

3 Diod. 19.59.6. Diodorus, from Hieronymus, probably recorded the manner of Phila’s death (Plut. Demetr. 45.1) in the books 
which are lost. 

δ Diod. 20.110.1; 20.92.4; cf. Plut. Demetr. 19.3. 

37 The descriptions of Lamia and Cleopatra even come at a similar stage of the biographies: chapter 27 (sections 1 and 2 
respectively). On Antony in Alexandria, see Appian, B.Civ. 5.11; Plut. Ant. 28—9 with Pelling (supra n. 20) 193-198. 

35 Pliny, NH 9.58.119: ‘prostitute queen’; cf. Lucan 10.105-6, 137-40; Justin 12.7.11; Propertius 3.11.39; S. B. Pomeroy, Women 
in Hellenistic Egypt (1984) 27; K. Blomqvist, in J. Mossman (ed.), Plutarch and his Intellectual World (1997) 78-79. 

?? Plut. Ant. 27.2: an interesting passage, suggesting Cleopatra's charm was based on attributes other than beauty alone. Dio 
42.34.3—6 notes these attributes, but is far more fulsome in praise of her beauty; cf. Appian, B.Civ. 5.8 (where Appian uses the word 
σύνεσις of Cleopatra — the same word Diodorus uses of Phila at 19.59.4); Lucan 10.82-84, 105-106; de Vir. Ill. 86; Plut. Ant. 83.2. 
On Cleopatra’s unusual magnetism, see Macurdy (supra n. 2) 195-198; Pelling (supra n. 20) 190-191; F. E. Brenk, ANRW II, 33.6 
[1992] at 4455 & n. 200; Hawley (supra n. 10) 79. Her debateable beauty continues to intrigue popular culture: see for instance, 
http://www.arabia.com/article/0,1690,Life|43472,00.html; S. Walker & P. Higgs, Cleopatra of Egypt: From History to Myth (2001); 
and M. Lovric, Cleopatra's Face: Fatal Beauty (2001). Moreover, serendipitously, as the present article was being completed, the 
British Museum Twenty-fifth Classical Colloquium: Cleopatra Reassessed, was being held (13th-15th June 2001). 

30 Synkrisis 4.1; with Duff (supra n. 17) 279—280. On the Synkriseis in general, see Pelling; Harrison; Duff ch. 8 (all supra n. 17). 

^! Plut. Demetr. 25.4—6; Mor. 823c-d; Phylarchus, FGrH 81 F 31, ap. Ath. 6.261b; with H. Hauben, Ancient Society 5, 1974, 
105-117; Mastrocinque (supra n. 8) 264. 
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manner, acting and being treated like a princess in Athens; but, the relationship was never accorded the 
legitimation of marriage." And Demetrius was certainly not shy of polygamy! Antony's relationship with 
Cleopatra, on the other hand, was utterly inappropriate, even though it is unclear whether Plutarch believed 
them to be really married. In the Synkrisis he states that they were, and this appears to be supported by an 
excerpt from Suetonius’ biography of Augustus." However, in other places Plutarch seems less sure of his 
facts, probably because he was affected by the propaganda legacy of Octavian, which vilified Antony." This 
bias in Plutarch's own sources may have led him to imply in the Life that Antony had legitimised his union 
with Cleopatra at some stage by some form of marriage, then crystallise (or perhaps confuse) it in the 
Synkrisis while discussing Demetrius’ polygamy. At any rate, the biographer displays some ambiguity on 
this point, and may indeed have believed that the marriage had occurred, or have been reporting it for his 
own editorial purposes. But how does this relate to Demetrius’ companion? It seems to me that Plutarch’s 
detailed treatment of Lamia serves two ends: the documentation of Demetrius’ character deterioration and 
later problems with Athens, and — to expedite the overall thematic Parallel construction of the biographies — 
the presaging of Antony's downfall brought on by his inappropriate passion for Cleopatra. But Lamia's real 
status is never in question, whereas Cleopatra’s relationship with Antony is equivocal. This is not the place 
for full discussion of Plutarch's methods or his Synkriseis, but I would suggest that, while Plutarch may not 
overdo the contrast between Lamia and Phila in the Demetrius," it is evident that the parallel between Lamia 
and Cleopatra in the Antony is more than casual, and receives quite considerable emphasis in these texts. 
Once again, the significance of parallelism in the composition of the Lives is illustrated. 

The historical writers pay no attention to Lamia, but Plutarch, whose genre is biography, is wiser, and the 
anecdotal sources preserve what is more critical for those seeking historical insight. Demetrius’ behaviour on 
his first visit to Athens in 307/6 was unexceptional, ^ but when he returned in 304 with Lamia he ran amok, 
with a spree of sacrilege, rapacity, and total mockery of the Athenian ethos. This irrevocably damaged his 
relationship with the city, and also had repercussions for his international reputation. Plutarch blames 
Athenian sycophancy for initially turning Demetrius? head," but it is Lamia who appears to have triggered 
his latent tendency to incorrigibility and decadence. Until 306, Demetrius’ career, though not without 
setbacks, had been distinguished, and his behaviour exemplary. But the very victory which catapulted him to 
the royal title and pre-eminence amongst his peers also introduced into his life the agent which was to initiate 
the degradation of his character, and drain his reputation and international credibility. This agent was 
manifest as the courtesan with the vampiric name: Lamia. 


? Ogden (supra n. 2) 245 & 263—264 propounds the idea, in line with Clem. Al. Protr. 4.54.6, that Demetrius and Lamia actually 
celebrated a form of sacred marriage in the pastos of the Parthenon: καὶ γάμος ὑπὸ Ἀθηναίων αὐτῷ ὁ τῆς Ἀθηνᾶς ηὐτρεπίζετο: ὁ δὲ 
τὴν μὲν θεὸν ὑπερηφάνει, τὸ ἄγαλμα γῆμαι μὴ δυνάμενος: Λάμιαν δὲ τὴν ἑταίραν ἔχων εἰς ἀκρόπολιν ἀνῄει κἀν τῷ τῆς Ἀθηνᾶς 
συνεφύρετο παστῷ, τῇ παλαιᾷ παρθένῳ τὰ τῆς νέας ἐπιδεικνὺς ἑταίρας σχήματα. This hypothesis is ingenious, but perhaps needs to 
be viewed more closely in the historical context, as it discounts the darker side of the king's personality, and also his predilection for 
theatrical gestures. It presupposes that Demetrius took the situation seriously, and was not simply mocking the Athenians and their 
sycophantic behaviour (cf. Plut. Demetr. 24.1), or indulging his lust in the abandonment of a symposium. The precedent Ogden cites 
of Pisistratus and Phye (Hdt. 1.60) is also unconvincing when placed in context. See also E. Cappellano, Z! fattore politico negli onori 
divini a Demetrio Poliorcete, in Università di Torino pubblicazioni della facoltà di lettere e filosofia VI.4 (1954) 22. 

9 Synkrisis 4.1; cf. 1.3; Suet. Aug. 69.2. The latter has been debated by scholars, however, and may be re-punctuated to mean 
Antony was not married to Cleopatra: see K. Kraft, Hermes 95, 1967, 496—499; J. M. Carter, Suetonius Divus Augustus (1982) 191; 
L. Daley, A Historical Commentary on Plutarch's Life of Mark Antony (diss. University of Western Australia 1985) 292-293. The 
question of whether or not Cleopatra and Antony were ever married is a vexed one. The pertinent consideration must be that, even if 
they did go through an Egyptian ceremony at some point, the relationship would not be ratified in Roman law or custom. For 
discussion of this matter, see, in addition, E. G. Huzar, CIJ 81, 1986, 97-111, esp. 106-111; Pelling (supra n. 20) 17, 187 & 219— 
220. 

^ E g. Virg. Aen. 8.931. On this subject in general, see K. Scott, MemAmAc 11, 1933, 7-49. At Ant. 31.2 Plutarch seems to imply 
that Antony had indeed married Cleopatra (γάμῳ δὲ οὐχ ὁμολογῶν), and at 36.3 Antony acknowledges his children by her. But at 
53.5 Plutarch calls Octavia Antony's wife (γαμετή), and Cleopatra his mistress, or beloved (ἐρωμένη). This would certainly seem to 
contradict the statements at Synkrisis 4.1: Ἀντώνιος δὲ πρῶτον μὲν ὁμοῦ δύο γυναῖκας ἠγάγετο. 

35 Ας Pelling observes (supra n. 17) 93; and id. (supra n. 20) 22-23. 

“© For this analysis, see P. V. Wheatley, The Genesis of a King: The Early Life of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 336-306 B.C. (diss. 
University of Western Australia 1997) 196-198. 

47 Plut. Demetr. 10.2-4; 13.2. 


Aristotle and Alexander: on the gradual deterioration 
of their relationship 


Emmanuel Microyannakis 


Aristotle and Alexander are regarded as two of history's seminal personalities in the fields of intellect and 
action respectively. In order to enhance our comprehension of these two fascinating characters, it will be 
helpful to examine their parallel lives. 

They were both alive in the period 356 to 323 B.C. When Aristotle ἐφοίτα at Athens, Alexander was 
born. He was nine years old, when Aristotle left for the Troad in 347, and thirteen when his father Philip 
invited Aristotle to teach him. At that time the education of the young prince had already started with the 
teachers Leonidas and Lysimachus, employed by his mother Olympias. The different choices for young 
Alexander's teachers reflect, I believe, a kind of dispute between Philip and Olympias. 

Alexander had at least six teachers: Leonidas, Lysimachus, Polyneices, Philiscus, Anaximenes and 
Aristotle. The most crucial fact is who had taught Alexander the μέγιστον µάθηµα (the greatest lesson), 
which for him was undoubtedly Homer. Homer's impact on Alexander was enormous (its διόρθῶσις is 
particularly stressed) and it was Aristotle who provided Alexander with Homer's text, which was treated by 
the victorious army commander as his Bible. This was the reason why the Homer-obsessed Alexander had a 
particular respect for Aristotle, and out of respect for his teacher, Alexander re-established Stagira and also 
offered a considerable amount of money as a donation for Aristotle's Λύκειον in Athens. The καλῶς ζῆν 
could be considered as Alexander's indebtedness to his teacher.! 

On the other hand, Lysimachus had also a tremendous influence on Alexander as far as Homer is 
concerned. He not only made Alexander a participant of Homer's realms, but he transplanted him into the 
very world of Homer. Lysimachus equated Alexander with Achilles. He identified himself with the teacher 
Phoenix. The fact that Alexander took Lysimachus along with him on his campaign and put his own life in 
danger for him once reveals Alexander's partiality for Lysimachus. Alexander probably considered 
Lysimachus as the director of the Homeric episodes which he was experiencing. 

With Alexander's ascent to the throne and with his undertaking of the expedition (an ἀνάβασις which 
very few anticipated was going to be a κάθοδος), the lives of Alexander and Aristotle were separated. 
Callisthenes, Aristotle's nephew, remained as the link between them. He, along with his uncle, had prepared 
for Delphi the Ἀναγραφὴ Πυθιονικῶν in consequence of which both men had been honored. Callisthenes of 
Olynthus accompanied Alexander on his campaign in order to record everything concerning this endeavour. 

Alexander was burning with a strong desire for glory. Among all his qualities, inclinations and 
propensities, this feeling was the most powerful motive. This is not a paradox; even Homer presents and 
praises the κλέα ἀνδρῶν. And Alexander was φιλοτιμότατος indeed.? The question here is, did Callisthenes 
rise to the occasion presented by his role? From all of his written work only a few fragments have remained, 
but these are enough to reveal that he had praised Alexander. But Callisthenes’ ἄκαιρος παρρησία (untimely 
outspokenness), his grandiloquence and ἀβελτερία (clumsiness) brought him into conflict with Alexander." 
A special point of disagreement between the historian and the King was the fact that Callisthenes would 


' Aristotle taught Alexander πολιτικὸν παραλαβεῖν λόγον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἀπορρήτων καὶ βαθυτέρων διδασκαλιῶν... (Plut. Alex. 
7). which the young prince wanted to possess alone and not to share with others (as a sign of superiority). 

7 Arr. Anab. 7.28.1—3. About 15 adjectives in the superlative are attributed here to Alexander (especially φιλοτιμότατος). Most of 
them could be summarized in one phrase (of Thucydidean origin): ὀξύτατος ἐπινοῆσαι καὶ ἐπιτελέσαι. 

? Arr. Anab. 4.12.7. 
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highlight Alexander's mortality and would also compare him not with Achilles (as Alexander wished) but 
with Patroclus, even stressing the fact that the latter was ἀμείνων. 


The end of Callisthenes is well known (he died in 327 B.C.) as well as the fact that his death undoubtedly 
distressed Aristotle who was also known for his devotion to his relatives. This led Alexander to suspect that 
there was a common ground between Aristotle and Callisthenes. He even postponed Callisthenes’ execution 
(Alexander kept him in a cage — ἐν γαλεάγρᾳ). He took Callisthenes all over the place in order to bring him 
to trial in front of Aristotle.” Consequently there was a rift between Aristotle and Alexander; but what is the 
real dimension of this rupture? 

After Parmenion’s murder and the case against Philotas with its consequences, it had been revealed that 
Antipater would also fall into disgrace with Alexander, as well as his entire circle to which Aristotle also 
belonged. Due to his friendship with Antipater and his relation to Callisthenes, it was more than obvious that 
Aristotle’s life was in danger. 

An indication of Alexander’s displeasure with Antipater (expressed with painful irony) was his sneer 
against Antipater's victory over Agis III in Megalopolis (331 B.C.). Concerning this victory, for which was 
needed a great effort and it was probably an event equal to that of Chaeronea, Alexander had nothing good to 
say other than (having recourse to the familiar world of the Homeric circle) to characterise Antipater's whole 
endeavour offensively as a μυομαχία (mice-fight). 

Someone should take into consideration that if Antipater was defeated in this battle then Alexander would 
have been forced to return without question, as Agesilaus of Sparta had done before. In this case, we would 
also have had an imperative οἴκαδε. Analogous to the annihilation of Antipater, with that offensive 
characterization, was Alexander's action to send a huge amount of money (50 τάλαντα) to Xenocrates, the 
head of the Platonic Academy, against whom Aristotle, after an interval of a few years of good relations, 
developed a hostility and a kind of antagonism.” And it was of Xenocrates that Aristotle had said the very 
famous αἰσχρὸν σιωπᾶν Ξενοκράτηγ δ᾽ ἐᾶν λέγειν. The fact that Aristotle himself had also received even a 
larger amount of money before could not be enough to ease his sorrow; on the contrary, it made it even 
bigger, because it shows Alexander's change and the reduction of his φιλοφροσύνη. 

Aristotle expected Alexander to continue his donations to the Λύκειον. Alexander on the other hand 
expected a commendation which was so precious for him, particularly if it was to come from his teacher. 
Aristotle made some comments but these were not enough. When Alexander demanded and claimed divine 
honours for himself (being conscious of the power which gave him the right to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of the Greek cities and also to ask for the return of the exiles), he would expect some αἶνος from 
Aristotle, if their relations would have yet some φιλοφροσύνη (even superficially). Aristotle, in my opinion, 
had responded instead in the most painful and insulting way for Alexander. 

Many things have been written on the παιὰν which Aristotle wrote on “virtue” (ἀρετή): 


ἀρετά, πολύμοχθε γένει βροτείῳ, 

θήραμα κάλλιστον βίῳ, 

σᾶς πέρι, παρθένε, μορφᾶς 

καὶ θανεῖν ζαλωτὸς ἐν Ἑλλάδι πότμος 

σεῦ δ᾽ ἕνεχ᾽ οὐκ Διὸς Ἡρακλέης Λήδας τε κοῦροι 
πόλλ᾽ ἀνέτλασαν ἔργοις 

σὰν ἀγρεύοντες δύναμιν. 


^ Plut. Alex. 54. Callisthenes actually took the place of Achilles in Homer and considered Alexander lower than Patroclus (cf. 
Iliad 21.107). 

> Plut. Alex. 55 τὸν δὲ σοφιστὴν ἐγὼ κολάσω καὶ τοὺς ἐκπέμψαντας αὐτὸν... φυλάττεσθαι δεδεμένον, ὡς ἐν τῷ συνεδρίῳ κριθείη 
παρόντος Ἀριστοτέλους: ...Where? Did Alexander drag Aristotle to Asia? Did Alexander have in mind to return to Greece (Athens?) 
and organize a trial there? According to Dio Chrysostomus (Or. 64.20) Alexander καὶ Ἀριστοτέλην ἐμέλλησε καὶ Ἀντίπατρον 
ἐβουλεύσατο... Antipater and Aristotle were both in danger (a few years later) and I consider both verbs ἐμέλλησε-ἐβουλεύσατο as 
synonymous; therefore I propose that ἐμέλλησε be corrected to ἐμέλησε (had designs against, looked after). 

5 Plut. Ages. 15.4... Ἔοικεν... ἐκεῖ τις ἐν Ἀρκαδίᾳ γεγονέναι pvopayía. But Antipater (with 13 children) was a great personality; 
he deserves to be considered as the eponym of a dynasty (the second of the three in Macedonia), which is linked with the Argeads 
through Thessalonice and with the Antigonids through Antipater's daughter Phila. The Antigonids comprised Antigonus Gonatas and 
Demetrius II (with two periods in his kingship, one with his father [262—239] and another [239—229] “alone.” See E. Microyannakis, 
Δυναστεία Αντιπατριδῶν [1972] and Ancient Macedonia 6 [1999] 753—761). 

7 Aristotle twice lost the possibility to become head of the Academy (347 and 335). Speusippus and Xenocrates were elected instead. 
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σοῖς δὲ πόθοις Ἀχιλεὺς Αἴας τ᾽ Ἀίδαο δόμους ἦλθον: 
σᾶς δ᾽ ἕνεκεν φιλίου μορφᾶς Ἀταρνέος 
ἔντροφος ἀελίου χήρωσεν αὐγάς. 
τοιγὰρ ἀοίδιμος ἔργοις, ἀθάνατόν τε μιν αὐξήσουσι Μοῦσαι, 
Μναμοσύνας θύγατρες, Διὸς ξενίου σέβας αὔξουσαι 
φιλίας τε γέρας βεβαίου 
(Diog. Laert. 5.7) 


Virtue, κάλλιστον θήραμα, the noblest quarry in life, appears to be the most loveable thing in the world. 
Every struggle is given in the cause of virtue and it is worthwhile for someone not only to undertake any burden 
but also to die for this. Virtue makes us powerful and its value is as nothing else in the world. In its realm there 
are five distinguished names full of glory: Hercules, the Dioscuri, Ajax and Achilles. Hermias was honored by 
Aristotle and appears to be celebrated by the Muses as an equal to those celebrated in the hymn. 

The hymn's structure is Pindaric. In the same way, Pindar (highly respected by Alexander) places victors 
of Panhellenic games in a glorified atmosphere. A few centuries later Virgil in the Aeneid, the Romans’ 
national epic, puts Augustus in the most conspicuous place, equal to Αἰνείας in rank. The real significance of 
the accession to a similar position (ἔνταξις- inserere) is also revealed by Horace with an appealing frankness, 
but his aim 1s slightly different. It is not the realm of excellence of deeds but of the Lyric poets exclusively. 
Horace said: “if Maecenas includes me among the Lyric poets, then I would be elevated to the stars." 

As we have pointed out earlier, every fight is given in the cause of virtue. Virtue is stressed and praised 
by Homer, Hesiod and Pindar, the dramatic poets and, of course, by the philosophers. For example, for Plato, 
virtue is the highest good and it is ἀδέσποτον. Virtue is the basic concept of Greek education (παιδεία) and it 
is very normal for King Alexander, who is the equal of the gods and who wants glory and distinction for 
himself, to wish to be included in its frame. This would be the height of Alexander's aspirations. He would 
have been extremely pleased if this had been accorded to him by his teacher Aristotle. Such a distinction 
would have delighted Alexander, the φιλοτιμότατος, who would have been inconsolable if he had heard that 
someone had achieved more glory than he had. 

However, Aristotle did not comply with Alexander's wishes; he did not respond to his πόθος. On the contrary, 
Aristotle praised with his hymn to virtue and with a related epigram at Delphi, a eunuch slave, who became the 
tyrant of Atarneus." Aristotle ignored Alexander. And to make things worse he elevated instead Hermias to this 
place regarding him as equal to Alexanders' predecessors and ancestors: Hercules and Achilles. Alexander would 
have considered this substitution as a reduction and exclusion from the world of the immortals. 

So, a hymn to virtue would have produced a great indignation in Alexander and it is paradoxical that Fritz 
Schachermeyr claims that with this hymn Aristotle was teaching virtue to the young prince in Pella/Mieza." 
Moreover, a hymn like this could probably provoke Alexander's fury and wrath at being ignored. And yet it 
is doubtful that the hymn was composed immediately after Hermias' death in 341 B.C." Because if this was 
true, then the hymn would have been performed publicly and thus would have been known in Athens during 
Aristotle's twelve-year sojourn there. So he would have been charged with impiety earlier. 

In my opinion, these accusations came from pro-Macedonian circles and especially from friends of 
Alexander just before his death. After Alexander's claim for divine honours, Aristotle responded in a rather 
bitter way. And it was then that Eurymedon and Demodicus replied with the γραφὴ ἀσεβείας from which 
Aristotle escaped by going to Chalcis." 

However, we do not know if Aristotle was responsible for producing poison for Alexander but what he wrote 
was more potent. Aristotle and Alexander disappointed each other. '? The bitterness was fatal to both of them. As 
Aristotle himself wrote, the πάθη of the soul affect the bodies and sometimes, we could say, they lead to death. 


* According to W. Jaeger (Aristotle? [1948] 114) Hermias was an unusual person, a mixture of natural intelligence, enterprising 
energy, and great will-power, but at the same time full of unresolved contradictions. 

? F. Schachermeyr, Alexander der Grosse: das Problem seiner Persónlichkeit (1973) 85. 

10 Cf. D. E. W. Wormell, YaleCiSt 5 (1935) 58. 

!! Diog. Laert. 5.5... ὑπεξῆλθεν εἰς Χαλκίδα, Εὐρυμέδοντος αὐτὸν τοῦ ἱεροφάντου δίκην ἀσεβείας γραψαμένου, ...ἐπειδήπερ τὸν 
ὕμνον ἐποίησεν εἰς τὸν προειρημένον Ἑρμίαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπίγραμμα ἐπὶ τοῦ ἐν Δελφοῖς ἀνδριάντος... See also M. Mari, this volume. 

13 Arr. Anab. 7.27: Plut. Alex. 77. The hate against Aristotle and the rift between the Peripatetics (anxious to damage Alexander's 
reputation) and the Hellenistic kings and many Roman Emperors as well (eager to extol Alexander) is enormous. So we learn e.g. 
that Caracalla τοὺς Ἀριστοτελείους...δεινῶς ἐμίσει...... and destroyed their συσσίτια ( Dio Cass. 77.7). 


Oligarchy at Athens after the Lamian War: 
epigraphic evidence for the Boule and the Ekklesia 


Graham J. Oliver 


Introduction 


“Seven times the government changed hands, and on as many occasions the constitution was in some 
degree altered. Three different parties, with different political ideas and traditions, strove for the mastery, 
and as often as a change came, the foreign policy of Athens was reversed. Four times the institutions 
were modified, and a new government established, through the violent intervention of a foreign prince. 
Three uprisings were bloodily suppressed, and the city sustained four blockades, all with equal heroism, 
but twice unsuccessfully. ”' 


It is ninety years since William S. Ferguson’s Hellenistic Athens was published. The book has inspired 
and informed subsequent generations of scholars and students of the period to which this volume is 
dedicated. The interrelationship of Athens and Macedon is nowhere more evident than in Ferguson’s 
passionate account. He identified different governments and drew clear distinctions between radical and 
conservative or oligarchic politicians. These finely drawn assessments are based on the literary and 
epigraphical evidence. In this paper I return to the evidence of the inscribed state decrees from the period of 
oligarchy at Athens after the Lamian War. A review of the evidence and the technical formulae which lie 
behind the state decrees distorts the sharply focused picture drawn by Ferguson. 


Consider this description in which I have summarised four years of Athenian political history: 


From four years of Athenian history, we now know of 25 surviving dated state decrees that the 
Athenians passed, inscribed and erected. A further 14 inscribed decrees can be ascribed to the same 
period; 39 in total, an average of over 9 a year. Of these decrees, 22 can be identified as proposed in 
either the Boule or Ekklesia. A little over 70% are known to have been passed in the Assembly. The 
subject matter of these decrees was typically honorific. But the actions which were rewarded include 
aid in the supply of grain to Athens and praise for those who had helped Athenians arriving at 
individual honorands in both a private and public capacity; some of these Athenians had been 
survivors of battle. One decree passed in an Assembly renews honours previously awarded by the 
Boule 15 years earlier. 


At this stage one might think this was a period of intense Athenian patriotism. Certainly this description 
fits a time when the Ekklesia was typically active; could this be the period immediately after the restoration 
of democracy by Demetrios and Antigonos in 307? Perhaps it refers to Athens after the recovery of the 
Mouseion in the 280’s? It might be more of a surprise to learn that in fact the four years in question are 322/1 
to 319/8. 


' W, S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911) 95. This passage is quoted by G. E. M. De Ste Croix (The Class Struggle in the 
Ancient Greek World [1981] 301—302) and referred to among others by C. W. Hedrick (Hesperia 68, 1999, 387—437 at 404 n. 87, 
noting it is ‘often cited’), and alluded to by P. Green (Alexander to Actium [1990] 48 at n. 67). V. I. Anastasiadis (Arethusa 32, 1999, 
313-335 esp. 314 n. 5) omits Ferguson’s tripartite division of Athenian politicians into one of three parties: radical democrats 
(imperialistic foreign policy), moderates (neutral foreign policy), and aristocrats (pro-Macedonian policy) from his assessment of 
historians’ characterisation of Athenian democracy. 
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In what follows I will not offer a narrative of the political movements at Athens following the conditions 
of peace imposed by Antipater after the Lamian War. Revisionist accounts of this period already exist.” 
Instead I will make some observations on the political climate of these years and focus on the unusually 
prominent role that the Ekklesia has in the passing of decrees. There is a good deal of evidence relevant to 
this oligarchic period in Athens but there is no single place in which it has been collected. I consider the light 
it might throw on the constitution, the institutions of government, and crucially the political climate. With the 
exception of the role of the anagrapheis, neither epigraphical habit, nor the types of decrees (probouleumatic 
or non-probouleumatic), nor the proposers of the decrees has received much close inspection for the specific 
years in question here.? 


Epigraphical habit (see Table 1) 


On a conservative estimate the decrees which date to or can be ascribed to the period of the oligarchy after 
the defeat in the Lamian War are listed in Table 1." In light of the recent article by Charles Hedrick, the 
number of decrees that have survived from this oligarchic period adds considerable weight to his statement 
that “the simple equation of epigraphical habit with democratic polis is wrong.” The wealth of epigraphical 
output by the Athenian state must help lay to rest any misconceptions that remain about public decrees acting 
as a direct index of democratic activity. 

There is no doubt that the political system established under Antipater's instruction was seen by the 
Athenians as oligarchic. Under the restored democracy of 318/7 those running the polis in the years after the 
Lamian War are referred to as “the oligarchic politicians" and the impact of the census qualification of 2000 
drachmai reduced the number of franchised citizens. Despite the nature of the political system in operation, 
the numbers of inscriptions passed during this period does not suggest that political activity was curtailed, in 
fact the opposite. 

The erection of public decrees was a political and symbolic act. Many monuments were designed to 
promote a specific set of ideas and values. This remains true under the oligarchy. Some inscribed monuments 
had been destroyed: our only certain example is the decree honouring Euphron of Sikyon that was passed in 


? See J. M. Williams, Athens without democracy: the oligarchy of Phocion and the tyranny of Demetrius of Phalerum, 322-307 
B.C. (diss.Yale University 1983); id., Ancient World 19, 1989, 19-30; S. V. Tracy, Athenian Democracy in Transition. Attic Letter- 
cutters of 340 to 290 B.C. (1995); Ch. Habicht, Athens from Alexander to Antony, translated by D. L. Schneider (1997) 40-49; B. 
Dreyer, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des spátklassischen Athen (322—ca. 230 v. Chr.), Historia Einzelschriften 137 (1999) 157— 
159 esp. p. 157 with n. 182 which plays down the collapse of Athenian politics that had been described by Ferguson (supra n. 1) 22- 
26. See esp. Tracy, op. cit. 17—21 at 18 with n. 75. 

? Following D. M. Lewis, Selected Papers in Greek and Near Eastern History (1997) 205-211 at 205. M. H. Hansen advises 
students to be cautious in their study of the Hellenistic period for which “epigraphical sources...(as usual) are insufficient for a 
proper understanding of how a constitution works" (GrRomByzSt 25, 1984, 126, reprinted with revisions, in M. H. Hansen, The 
Athenian Ecclesia ll, A Collection of Articles 1983—89 [1989] 96). I hope to show that this is not completely true. Changes to items 
in the prescripts of the state decrees need not follow a constitutional change; see P. J. Rhodes, Chiron 25, 1995, 187—198 at 188—189 
against the proposals of R. M. Errington, Chiron 24, 1994, 135-160. Errington argues that the decrees are evidence of a 
constitutional change in the organisation of the Ekklesia at Athens in 336 (at 142—143 n. 31). I expand on the observations made by 
Rhodes, Athenian Boule 78 n. 3 and Rhodes with Lewis, Decrees 30—47. 

^ I have included decrees passed under 322/1 and throughout 319/8. The Athenians saw a Macedonian garrison installed in 
Piraeus on Mounychion Hill on Boedromion 20, which was early on in the archonship of Pherekles (322/1). Of the surviving decrees 
from these years, all date well after the installation of the Macedonian garrison. There is no certainty when the government in Athens 
ceased to be a democracy and was transformed into the moderate oligarchy described by Habicht, but we can assume that the 
transformation was effective by the time the Macedonian forces were installed (so Habicht [supra n. 2] 45). The constitutional change 
visible on inscribed decrees takes place from 321/0 onwards (the archonship of Neaichmos) and when the serving official, the 
anagrapheus, is inscribed at the head of state decrees. If one uses the not necessarily reliable nor up-to-date figures of Hansen (supra 
n. 3, 131) and M. B. Walbank (Ancient History Bulletin 2, 1988, 57—59 at 57), one can suggest some very rough estimates for 
epigraphical habit at Athens in the fourth century B.C. Hansen calculates around 300 inscribed state decrees in the 34 years from 355 
to 322, approximately 9 surviving decrees per year; Walbank has a much larger annual average for the period 307 to 301, 82 over 7 
years, i.e., just under 12 surviving decrees per annum. 

> Hedrick (supra n. 1) 396. 

$ IG I? 448 line 61: οἱ ἐν tet ὀλιαρχίαι πολιτευόμεν[οι]. On the significance of the location where the original decree and its 
successor were to be erected and for the symbolic importance of the location for an inscription, see G. J. Oliver, ‘(Re)locating 
Athenian Decrees in the Agora: JG ii? 448,’ in D. Jordan and J. S. Traill (eds.), Lettered Attica: A Day of Attic inscriptions 
(forthcoming). 
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323/2. This may have been one of a number of damnationes memoriae.” The destruction of inscribed 
monuments at Athens was not peculiar to the oligarchy of 322—319/8. At the end of the fifth century the 
Thirty had performed similar acts which led to a number of decrees being re-inscribed and set up again 
following the restoration of democracy in 403/2 and later." But not all inscriptions erected under earlier 
governments were affected by the changes in 322. In fact those inscriptions that were destroyed by the 
oligarchy may have been in the minority. In contrast to the treatment of Euphron's decree is the inscription 
honouring Euenor of Akarnania, a doctor. Honours had been proposed by a member of the Boule, 
Diophantos, son of Phrasikleides, of Myrrhinous, on the last Assembly of 337/6. In the opening months of 
the oligarchy of 322/1 the same man proposed further honours for Euenor and they were written onto the 
stele on which the earlier decree had been inscribed.” Politicians from 322/1 onwards were not intent on 
removing all the epigraphical legacy of the previous years. In this particular case, the role of Diophantos as 
proposer of both sets of honours seems relevant. Nor does the content of the decrees from this period suggest 
that the Boule and Ekklesia were as limited as some have thought.” As Habicht has shown the decree for the 
Thessalian exiles (IG II’ 545 + 2406) passed possibly in 321/0 suggests some degree of independence since 
these exiles had surely fought on the Greek side in the Lamian War. If this was an oligarchy, then there was 
no attempt to ignore the role of the written word. We know that the Thirty had set up their own decrees. The 
evidence for those decrees erected between 322 to 319/8 is far more extensive. In epigraphical terms, this is 
the best-documented period of oligarchic government in Athens in the classical ροτἰοά."' 


Table 1: State decrees, dated or belonging to 322/1—318/7. 


322/1 Archon Philokles Secretary Euthygenes Hephaistodemou Kephisia 
Prytany 7 Akamantis IG IP 371 + 308 (Schwenk no. 86) EM 7183 + 2754 proxeny 
Prytany 8 Ag. xvi 95 (IG Π 372; Schwenk no. 87) EM 7184 ? 
Prytany 9 Oeneis IG IP 242 + 373 (Schwenk no. 88) EM 7186 Decree 2 honouring 
Euenor (decree 1, 
proxeny, 337/6) 
Prytany 10 Pandionis IG IP 375 (Schwenk no. 89; Oropos 300) LOST ? 
Prytany ? (mid-year?) IG IP 376 (Schwenk no. 90) EM 88 
IG IP 377 (Schwenk no. 91) LOST ? Possibly post-dates 
322/21 
Early 322/17 IG IP 402 + Ag. I 4990 EM 2639 + Ag. 14990 honours for Antipater 
and others 
321/0 Archon Archippos Anagrapheus Thrasykles Nausikratous Thria 
Prytany 5 Ag. xvi 97 Ag. 16496 ? 
IG IP 546 EM 7258 concerning the Dolopians 
320/19 Archon Neaichmos Anagrapheus Archedikos Naukritou Lamptrai 
Prytany 2 Erechtheis IG IP 380 EM 7240 duties of agoranomoi 
Prytany 5 Antiochis IG IP 382 + Add. p. 660 EM 7188 ? 


7 IG IP 448 line 62: τὰς στήλας καθεῖλον. On this monument and its importance in general to oligarchic and democratic ideology, 
see Oliver (supra n. 6). 

8 See e.g. M. B. Walbank, Athenian Proxenies of the Fifth Century B.C. (1978) nos. 26 (IG Π’ 66c); 61 (IG IP 6 = M. N. Tod, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions II [1948] no. 98); 63 Addendum (IG II? 52); 72 (Ag. xvi 37); 79 (IG IP 9 + Add. p. 655); Ag. xvi 39. 
See also D. M. Lewis at JG P), p. 196; Woodhead in Ag. xvi p. 54, and now J. P. Sickinger, Public Records and Archives in Classical 
Athens (1999) 73, 79, 142 with n. 14. I hope to deal with the destruction of inscribed decrees by oligarchs at Athens in a future 
publication. 

? The date of the earlier motion is now established by the joining of IG II? 242 to IG Π 373; for the hand of the earlier decree of 
337/6, see Tracy (supra n. 2) 98. Tracy has not identified the hand of the mason who cut the second decree, passed in 322/1 (ibid.). 
The difference in the hands of the two decrees on EM 7186 (IG IP 373) hints that the two motions may have been passed on two 
occasions separated by some time, as Schwenk (443) has implied. 

? Williams (supra n. 2, 1983) 123. 

"| For the oligarchs in the fifth century setting up inscriptions, see Andoc. 1. 77-79, cited by Hedrick (supra n. 1, 401 and 408) 
who underestimates the value that the inscriptions of the fourth century oligarchy have for his general argument. 

? The specific date offered by A. B. Bosworth, C/O 43, 1993, esp. 426-427, is in the six weeks after Metageitnion 7, 322 and 
before Boedromion 20, 322 (after the Athenian defeat at Krannon and before the installation of the Macedonian garrison on 
Mounychia). 
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Prytany [6] [Akam] anti[s] 
Prytany 10 


Prytany ? 


319/8 Archon Apollodoros 


Prytany 4 Aiantis or Leontis 
Prytany 6 Aegeis 

Prytany 7 Antiochis 
Prytany 8 Erechtheis 
Prytany 10 Oeneis 


Final months (?) 


318/7 Archon Archippos (2) 


Prytany 4 Akamantis 


Prytany 6 Kekropis 


Prytany 7 


321-318 


IG IP 381 

IG IF 383 

Hesp. 40, 1971, 174-8 no. 25 
IG IP 383b + Add. p. 660 
Ag. xvi 100 

IG IP 384 


EM 7198 
EM 2605 
EM 13393 
EM 12456 
Ag. 15626 
EM 7189 


Anagrapheus Eukadmos Anakaia 


Ag. xvi 101 (Nat. D29) Ag. 15454 

IG IP 386 (Nat. D30) EM 2640 + 12564 

Ag. xvi 102 Ag. 13878 

IG IP 388 EM 144 

Ag. xvi 103 Ag. 15655 

IG IP 390 EM 7231 

IG IP 387 (Nat. D35) EM 2656 

IG IP 398 b (Nat. D36) EM 7234 

IG IP 391 (Nat. D37) EM 7232 

Secretary Thersippos Hippo[...... ] Kollyte (ID 

IG IP 448 (Nat. D24/38) NM 1482 


Ag. xvi 104 


Ag. xvi 105 
IG IP 350 (Nat. D39) 


IG IP 392 + 586 (Nat. D31) 


IG IP 393 (Nat. D32) 
IG IP 394 (Nat. D33) 
IG IP 395 (Nat. D34) 
IG IP 396 

IG IP 397 

IG IP 398a + 438 


IG IF 400 

IG IP 401 

IG IP. 545 + 2406 
Ag. xvi 96? 


Ag. xvi 99 
Ag. xvi 106J 


Ag. 14772a+b+EM 2537+ 
2539 

Ag. 1559 

EM 7049 


EM 7233 + 7235 


EM 7199 


EM 8170 


EM 8661 
Ag. I 5828 
Ag. 12720 
Ag. 1 7050 + EM7192 


2. Types of decree: the Boule and the Ekklesia (Tables 2-3) 


The balance of inscribed decrees that had been approved in the Boule and the Ekklesia is significant. We are 
aware that the epigraphical evidence for state decrees only offers evidence of the number of decrees 
proposed within the Boule or Ekklesia which were subsequently inscribed and erected and happen to have 
survived; they do not indicate directly the activity of one or other of the two main institutions in Athens. 
Nevertheless when the information they provide for this period is compared with other periods in Athenian 
history there is a clear shift in results (Fig. 1). Of those decrees erected under the oligarchy or anagraphai for 
which the origin of their enactment and/or ratification can be determined, the number of decrees enacted by 
the Ekklesia independently far outweighs those decrees that were ratifications of proposals contained in a 


honouring Nikostratos 
9 


citizenship [Ainetos] 
citizenship [Amynt-] 
honouring Apol-- 

? 


? 

? 

citizenship [Sonikos 
and Eu-]; Polyperchon 
intervenes 

? 

citizenship [ Alkimachos 
of Apollonia] 


citizenship [Euphron 
of Sikyon] 
honouring Hermo — 
of Herakleia 
honouring epilektoi 
citizenship [an 
Epidamnian and an 
Apollonian] 


citizenship [-on son 
of Polykles] 
citizenship 
citizenship 

fragment 

proxeny 

9 


honouring a Hellespontian 


honouring [Eu]charistos 
Chei- 

honouring son of 
Metrodoros 

Thessalian exiles 
citizenship [a Plataian] 

9 

honouring a Milesian (?) 


P? Dated by Woodhead “paullo ante a. 321/0 a.” 
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Table 2: Details of Probouleumatic (PB) and Non-probouleumatic (non-PB) decrees, 322/1--31 8/7.’ 


A: Probouleumatic: 


Reference Date Formulae Contents 

IG IP 2424373 322/1 PF; ll. 16f£ E; ετδ; RP; ytd re benefactor Euenor; motion in E is a rider to 
PB motion. 

IG IP 394 321/0-319/8 ΡΕ citizenship grant (Nat. D33) 

Ag. xvi 100 320/19 E; [ετβκτδ] ONLY [7] re benefactor 

IG Π 383b 320/19 E; ετβ[κτδ] ONLY ? 

Ag. xvi 102 319/8 E κατὰ yf; ετβκτδ ONLY re benefactor 

Ag. xvi 101 319/8 ΕΚ; ετβ[κτ]δ; PF? citzenship (Nat. D29) 

B: Non-probouleumatic: 

Reference Date Formulae Contents 

IG IP 402 + Ag. 14990 322/1 eyð; [δτ]δ re Antipater 

IG IP 372 322/1 E ἐ[ν Διονύσου]; ε[τδ] ONLY? 

ΟΠ πο ο τος ες 32311. ....... Ὡὑὕ“Ἕὕνυ ϱο- UCM: 

IG I? 401 321-319 (?) δίτ]δ ONLY re benefactor (grain/aid to Athenians) 

Ag. xvi 97 321/0 [E]; £[16] ONLY ?re Tarentum? 

IG IP 546 321/0 (?) [ε]τδ ONLY re Dolopians’ 

IG IP 545 321-319 (?) Γετδ] ONLY re Thessalian exiles 

IG IP 5864392 321/0-319/8* δτ[δ] ONLY citizenship grant (Nat. D31) 

Ag. xvi 106] [+] 321/0-319/8 [δτ]δ ONLY re Milesian benefactor (grain) 

IG IP 400 c320/19 £[16] ONLY re benefactor (grain/aid to Athenian survivors) 

Hesp. 40, 1971, 174-8 [+] 320/19 [δτ]δ ONLY re benefactor (aid for Athenian captives) 

IG 1? 382 320/19 [ετ]δ ONLY ? 

IG IP381 320/19 EK; ετ[δ] ONLY ? 

IG IP 380 320/19 ετδ ONLY duties of Agoranomoi 

ο οπώωώ--- 319/8 etl6] ONLY ... σα ος ον A 

IG Π 448 (II) 318/7 818 ONLY citizenship grant (Nat. D38) 

Ag. xvi 105 318/7 [E]: [£16]; [616] epilektoi of Kekropis 

Ag. xvi 104 318/7 E; ετ[δ]; δ[τδ] το benefactor 

IG IP 350 318/7 E ἐν Auol/[vócov]; [δτ]δ citizenship grant (Nat. D39) 

Probable non-probouleumatic: 

IG I?387 319/8 ἀγαθῆι τύχηι τὸ ONLY? citizenship, request of Polyperchon 

Key: 

Records of meeting: Enactment formula: 

E Ἐκκλησία ετδ ἔδοξεν τῶι δήμοι 

ΕΚ Ἐκκλησία κυρία ετβκτδ ἔδοξεν τῆι βουλῆι καὶ τῶι δήμωι 

Motion formula: Rider formula: 

515 δεδόχθαι τῶι δήμοι ΕΡ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα καθάπερ τῆι βουλῆι 

ψτδ ἐψηφίσθαι τῶι δήμωι 

ΡΕ probouleumatic formula 


C: Sumary of decrees where type of decree is identifiable, 322/1—319/8 


Total: 22 
Probouleumatic: 6 27% 
Non-probouleumatic 16 73% 


Total as percentage of known surviving decrees (see TABLE 1): 


! After Rhodes, Athenian Boule Table C (pp. 250-251) and Table D (pp. 262—263) with the addition of material since 1969 marked [+]. Broken 


) represents the appearance and then disappearance of the anagrapheus from the prescripts of decrees; the wavy line (_____) marks the 


watershed from when political change at Athens is accelerated by the reception of the news of Polyperchon’s edict etc. 


? Line 6-7: ἐ[κκ]λ[η]σία κατὰ ψ[ήφ]/ισμα βουλῆς 

> Line 12-13: [ἀγ]αθῆι τύχηι τβκτ[δ]τΑ. 

4 Cf. Rhodes, Athenian Boule 264, IG IP 586, before it was joined with JG II? 392. 
` Line 65: ἀγαθῆι τύχηι 8x8. 


6 A response by the Boule and/or People to a letter sent by or request from a foreign ruler is not unique to the Hellenistic period, see Rhodes, 


Athenian Boule 43 with n. 8 


7 This inscription has been redated to 332/1 by S. D. Lambert, ZPE 141, 2002, 117—124 as this paper went to press. The statistics will require a 
small adjustment but the result will not affect the overall argument. 
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probouleuma of the Boule (73% against 27%). ο... Sad 
Decrees at Athens from some time during the first Jm 


half of the fourth century were gradually - 

distinguished between those that were enactments 70% 

of the demos (non-probouleumatic) and those that 

were verbatim ratifications of a proposal contained 60% 

in a probouleuma of the Boule (probouleumatic).'* A 

It has become clear from Rhodes’ study of the P% 

Boule that the proportion of probouleumatic and 40% 

non-probouleumatic decrees that have survived 

from the fourth and first half of the third centuries 30% 

remains fairly balanced (Fig. 1 and Table 3). 

Rhodes identifies a significant shift in habits after 20% 

322/1 when the Ekklesia becomes less active than 10% 

it was for the majority of the earlier years of the 

fourth century: “After 322/1 documents of real 0% 

substance are very rare, and other indications of an 403/402- 322/321- 318/317- 262/261- 200/199- 
active ecclesia are wanting." If we disregard the ς᾽; ped 201/200. «101/100 

ate 


number of ‘substantial’ decrees passed by either 
the Boule or the Ekklesia and concentrate only on Ei Probouleumatic decrees W Non-probouleumatic decrees 
the numbers, we find a remarkable buck in the 
trend. Under the oligarchy (322/1-319/8) the 
proportion of non-probouleumatic is much higher 
than in the periods before and after. 

The change in the government instituted by 
Antipater saw significant changes in the constitution at Athens. We cannot be confident about the details apart 
from those given us by Diodoros and Plutarch. Antipater’s agreement at Athens was designed to reduce two major 
potentially disruptive elements in Athenian politics. 

(a) Diodoros (18.18.4—6) tells us that the imposition of the 2000 drachmai census level ensured the 
disenfranchisement of the poorer masses and therefore the removal of those who were disruptive and 
bellicose (ταραχώδεις ὄντας καὶ πολεμικούς). These are the same people who had been so intent on pursuing 
war against the Macedonians after the death of Alexander in 323. Diodoros (18.10.1) saw the outbreak of the 
Lamian War in Athens as a contest between rich and poor: the propertied (τῶν μὲν κτηματικῶν) as opposed 
to the masses, whipped up by the demagogues (τῶν δὲ δηµοκόπων ἀνασειόντων τὰ πλήθη). ^ After the 
introduction of the census, those who wanted were invited to join a settlement in Thrace. Diodoros and 
Plutarch tell us that 12,000 Athenians lost their citizenship. Some went to Thrace but many remained in 
Attica where, according to Plutarch, they suffered wrongs and loss of citizen rights, “σχέτλια καὶ ἄτιμα” 
(Plut. Phoc. 28.4). The presence of this large element of the Athenian population was, I think, a major failure 
on Antipater's part and ultimately stored up troubles for him.'’ In what ways their presence affected the way 


Fig. 1: Identifiable types of Athenian state decree (after 
Rhodes Athenian Boule 79) 


14 Rhodes, Athenian Boule 52 and 78. In theory no decree in the Assembly could be passed without consideration by the Boule. 
But perhaps the real indication (for Rhodes) of the role of the Ekklesia in the governing of Athens is the number of ‘substantial’ 
decrees enacted by the Ekklesia and which were not ratifications of proposals that were contained in probouleumata. ‘Substantial’ 
decrees include “alliances, tribute regulations and the like” whereas “purely honorific decrees...cost the state little and are easily 
drafted" (78—9 n. 3). Although Rhodes qualifies his dismissal of honorific decrees, their importance and potential for controversy 
should never be underestimated, as Demades' doomed proposal to award proxenia to Euthykrates reveals (see Williams [supra n. 2, 
1989] 21 with n. 14). One should consider here Hansen’s observation (supra n. 3, 142) that for the period 355—322 “The paucity of 
really important decrees preserved on stone is indeed significant, and it would be foolish to write a treatise on the powers of the 
ecclesia based on epigraphical sources." 

5 Rhodes, Athenian Boule 80. P. J. Rhodes has pointed out to me that of the dated decrees between 321/0 and 291/0 non- 
probouleumatic decrees tend to dominate probouleumatic decrees (see Rhodes, Athenian Boule 78 n. 3 and Rhodes with Lewis, 
Decrees 30-47). 

'© See also Plut. Phoc. 27.3 for the conditions, which included Antipater’s demand that those around Demosthenes and 
Hypereides be given up and the costs of war and a fine be paid. See also E. Baynham, P. Green, this volume. 

U Diodoros 18.18.5 says that ‘all’ were able to keep their own property. This probably refers to those who achieved the property 
qualification. If there is some ambiguity here, then perhaps the reference in Plutarch (Phoc. 28.4) to atimia might suggest that the 
ability to own property was also lost by the disfranchised Athenians. 
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Table 3: Table showing the number of probouleumatic and non-probouleumatic decrees at Athens 
(after Rhodes, Athenian Boule 79) 


403/2-323/2* 322/1-319/8! 318/7—263/2* 262/1—201/0 200/199—101/0 
Total decrees 200 22 156 92 137 
Probouleumatic 104 6 74 64 91 
Percentage of decrees 52% 27% 47% 70% 66% 
Non-probouleumatic decrees 96 16 82 28 46 
Percentage of decrees 48% 73% 53% 30% 34% 
* These figures have been adjusted from Rhodes, Athenian Boule 79 by removing the oligarchic years, 322/1-319/8. See his Tables C and D. This has 


meant altering the period 403/2-322/1 to 403/2-323/2 and 321/0-263/2 has thus become 318/7-263/2. New totals (affected by movement of 
inscriptions to dates in 322/1—319/8) are 403/2-323/2 — probouleumatic: 104; non-probouleumatic: 96; total 200; 321/0—263/2 — probouleumatic: 74; 
non-probouleumatic: 82; total 156. 


! The basis of the figures for this column is Table 2; the other columns are based on the figures in Rhodes, Athenian Boule 79 and do not include 
evidence from after 1969. 


public business was conducted in Athens we cannot be sure. To what extent controls could be effected on 
attendance at the Ekklesia is uncertain; Laurence Tritle has suggested that little could have been done to 
prevent the disfranchised from attending the Ekklesia.'* Such matters are difficult to assess. 

What 15 clear from the survey of types of decree for which inscriptions have survived 15 that far more 
decrees were passed than had been enacted independently by the Ekklesia from these years. In fact the 
number of decrees that were ratifications in the Ekklesia of proposals contained in probouleumata (of the 
Boule) is surprisingly and unusually small. The Boule was indeed one of the cornerstones of the democracy 
and the reduction in the number of the decrees that enacted its probouleumata and were inscribed may 
indeed reflect a real shift in constitutional power that was introduced by reforms in 322/1. The introduction 
of the anagrapheus responsible for writing up and erecting decrees was also a major and symbolic move 
away from the auctoritas of the Boule. These two points suggest a reduction in the role of the Boule. Tritle 
sought in vain for signs that the Boule was disrupted in this period and this led him to believe that the 
government was more democratic than others have argued. But it may well be that these possible signs of the 
Boule's restriction confirm the oligarchic nature of the period." 

The apparent dominance of the Ekklesia over the Boule in these terms may reflect greater confidence in 
the functioning of the Ekklesia or a greater ease for proposers of decrees to ratify their motions. The other 
target for Antipater's demands was the politicians, those who had whipped up and led the popular movement 
in Athens — described by Plutarch (Phoc. 27.3) as “those around Demosthenes and Hypereides" (οἱ μὲν περὶ 
Δημοσθένην καὶ Ὑπερείδην). Those orators who fled Attica when Antipater approached were soon dead, 
either executed or taking their own lives shortly after the garrison in Piraeus was installed. It is claimed, in 
sources hostile to him, that Demades is said to have removed from Athens the law courts and the rhetorikoi 
agones."? Although Williams rejects this comment in the Suda, the consequences of the deaths of the major 
figures that had advocated the war against Macedon may, at least for a time, have amounted to greater 
harmony in political outlook?! The evidence for the persistence of the law courts is not certain despite 
William's assertion that they were retained.” But the dominance of the Ekklesia over the Boule witnessed by 
the number of surviving inscribed decrees is surely of significance. 


18 T, A. Tritle, Phocion the Good (1988) 137. 

? Tritle argued that the Boule was the key to the democracy (citing Woodhead who described it as the *Iynchpin"); Tritle (supra 
n. 16, 135) writes, “If evidence for the disruption of the boule during the period 322-318 BC could be adduced, then arguments in 
favor of the oligarchic interpretation would be susbtantiated.” 

20 Suda s.v. Demades. 

?! Williams (supra n. 2, 1989) 27 n. 41, suggests that if there is any truth in this comment, it may relate in some way to the 
control that the anagrapheis enjoyed over the Ekklesia. 

? Williams (supra n. 2, 1983) 126 and n. 335, argues that the dikasteria continued to operate. But of all the citizenship grants 
which belong to the period of the oligarchy, only one testifies the judicial scrutiny of the citizenship grant, JG II? 398b lines 4-6. 
Unfortunately the inscription can not be dated accurately. Osborne argued that the scrutiny in the courts was unlikely to have been 
something which the oligarchic government introduced, and that the decree must date to the end of the oligarchic period, towards the 
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Table 4: Proposers of state decrees, 322/1-318/7' 


Reference Year Proposer Emphasis PB or Non-PB? 
on speaker 
IG I 402+ Ag.14990  322/1 A[rchedikos Naukri]tou Lamptrai NO Non-PB 
IG I? 372 322/1 [Demade]s Deme[ou Paiania] YES Non-PB 
IG IP 242 + 373 322/1 Diophantos Phrasikleidou Myrrhinous NO PB? 
AGM: 375 TA eene ΘΙ ν.υϑόοτνὸν Hegemfon? αυ NO ον: Non-PB 
Ag. xvi 97 321/0 [-- 13 - - Jelou Potamos ΝΟ Non-PB 
IG Π 545 322/1-320/19 [- - c.16? - - Jous Poros NO Non-PB 
IG IP? 400 c320/19 [Demades De]meou Paian[aia] NO Non-PB 
IG IP 383b 320/19 [Dem]ades Deme[ou Paianaia] NO PB 
IG I? 382 320/19 Diophantos [Phrasikleidou Myrrhinou]s NO Non-PB 
IG IP 381 320/19 Philemon KafIl]istratou Oef NO Non-PB 
IG IP 380 320/19 Demades Demeou Paiania NO Non-PB 
IG IP 387 319/8 [K]tesias Chion[idou - 9 -]os NO Non-PB 
Ag. xvi 102 319/8 Telokles Telegnotou Al[opeke] YES PB 
Ag. χνὶ 161. ............ ο tr [.-5.-.okr]ates Ktesonos Κεταπιεῖς . YES ceci οσον RB ics econ cee 
IG IP 448 (II) 318/7 [Hagn]onides Nikoxenou Perg[ase] NO Non-PB 
Ag. xvi 104 318/7 [Archedikos N]aukritou [Lamptrai]® NO Non-PB 
IG IP 350 318/7 Polyeukt[os Sostratou Sphet]tos’ YES Non-PB 


Total: 14 (322/1-319/8) 3 (318/7) 


Known probouleumatic (PB) and non-probouleumatic (non-PB) decrees and known proposers 322/1—319/8: 
Only 14 decrees preserve part or all of the proposer: total individual proposers = 10 
4 PB decrees: 4 different proposers; 10 non-PB decrees: 8 different proposers. 


! Ag. xvi 96 before 321/0 Demeas Dem[adou Paiani]a NO Non-PB 
This inscription is excluded from Table 5 because of the uncertainty concerning the date. The broken line (.—. ϱ.........΄. ) 
indicates the appearance and then disappearance of the anagrapheus from the prescript of decrees; the wavy line ( ) marks 


the watershed from when political change at Athens is accelerated by the reception of the news of Polyperchon's edict (Diod. 18. 55.4-57.1). 

? B. Petrakos, Or επιγραφές του Ωρωπού (1997) no. 300. An Athenian decree seen at Oropos by Vischer in the house of Paparregopoulos, Russian 
ambassador to Athens; it was passed on the last day of the year 322/1. Oropos seems to have been given back to the Oropians after the Lamian 
War, as is inferred from Diodoros 18.56 when Polyperchon's edict declared that Oropos would remain, as it already is, with the Oropians; see B. 
Petrakos, O Ωρωπός και το Ἱερόν του Augiapaov (1968) 29. 

> There are a number of possible candidates for this Hegemon apart from the colleague of Phokion, condemned to death in 319/8 (Plut. Phoc. 35; 
cf. LGPN s.v. Hegemon no. 4). While the assimilation with this well-known individual is tempting, too many alternatives are available to make the 
identification secure. 

^ This man (LGPN II s.v. Philemon no. 59) is also known from a funerary marble lekythos, ZG II’ 6965. 

5 Proposer of a decree in during the rule of Demetrios of Phaleron, /G IP 453 + SEG 32.100; later serves as a councillor in 303/2 (Ag. xv 62, line 
309). 

* The proposer is now thought to be the comic poet of the same name, see Ch. Habicht, Hesperia 62, 1993, 252-256. 

7 LGPN II (s.v. Polyeuktos no. 49) identifies him as inter alia proposer of JG IP 128 in 356/5 (no patronymic or demotic); proxenia for 
Theophantos in 332/1, IG Π 368 (1) (also IG II? 344), IG IP 363 (324/3 B.C.) honours for Dionysios; he contributed to the honorific decree for the 
councillors of 328/7, set up at the Amphiareion (Ag. xvi 49 line 21). 


3. Proposers of decrees (Tables 3 and 4) 


Of the 10 known proposers of the state decrees from 322/1 to 319/8, one man proposed 4 decrees, another 2, 
the remaining 8 were proposed by individual proposers. Of the decrees with known proposers, the majority 
were enacted in the Ekklesia; only four seem to have been probouleumatic; in sum then, 10 men proposed 14 
decrees. 

The epigraphical and literary evidence analysed in Mogens Hansen's study of Athenian rhetores 
underlined the relatively wide participation of Athenians in the political process of citizens proposing 
decrees under the democracy. Some politicians proposed a very high number of datable decrees: the most 
prolific are Demosthenes, Lykourgos and Demades.” The dominance of Demades in the periods between 


end of 319/8, by which time the democracy had been re-installed (Nat. II 101—102). Cf. Rhodes with Lewis, Decrees 38, who advises 
caution against the equation of the dokimasia (official scrutiny) for grants of citizenship with democracy, with further ref. at n. 22. 

? Hansen (supra n. 3) 153. Hansen (The Athenian Ecclesia Il, supra n. 3, 126) notes that Lykourgos and Demades dominate the 
number of preserved inscribed decrees while Demosthenes can boast only one preserved decree. One explanation for this 
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322/1 and 319 sees the continuation of his prolific career in which over 20 datable decrees are known in the 
years before the oligarchy of 322. The two decrees proposed by Diophantos of Myrrhinous also witness a 
similar lengthy career that had been flourishing throughout the Lykourgan period.” It comes as no surprise 
to find that politicians active at Athens under the oligarchy had been active throughout their political careers. 

The period from 322 to 319/8 has been described typically as one dominated by the aged Phokion and 
Demades. Their prominence in the literary sources should not obscure the fact that many other individuals 
were active in political affairs between 322/1 and 319/8. To those listed by Plutarch (Phoc. 35.2) among the 
Athenians condemned to death for their role in the oligarchy, Nikokles, Thoudippos, Hegemon, Pythokles 
and, in absentia, Demetrios of Phaleron and Charikles, we can add the names of proposers of decrees. The 
number of different proposers of decrees in both the Boule and the Ekklesia is not out of line with the sort of 
proportions that Hansen noted (and hypothesised) for the fourth century in general.”° 


Table 5: Emphasis on the proposer in state decrees, 322/1-318/7: 


IGI 372 (Ag. xvi95) | 322/1, prytany 8 [Demade]s Deme[ou Paiania] |. . Er E 
Agxvil02- os edu i 319/8, prytany 7... Θ᾿ Telokles Telegnotou Alopeke! —. : D spaces ΜΗΝ EE 
IG IP 350 318/7, prytany 7 Polyeuktos Sostratou of Sphettos 1 space 

Uncertain: 

Ag. xvi 105 318/7 prytany 6 [?] [----] Space before proposer is restored" 


! Proposer of IG II’ 453 in 310/09. 

? Woodhead comments on this, Ag. xvi p. 155 — A. S. Henry, The Prescripts of Athenian Decrees (1987) 63-66 esp. 64. 

? Restored as 87 stoich. by Meritt. The insertion of the space before the enactment clause and another before the proposer seems fairly arbitrary; the 
proposed isolation of enactment formula would be the earliest example, see Woodhead, Ag. xvi p. 160 = Henry, op. cit.. 65-66 n. 64. However see 
Ag. xvi 78 where the enactment formula is separated by 1 space from the prescript, is clearly earlier, and carries no restoration. 


In passing we can note that of the inscribed decrees which still preserve the proposers’ name, only four 
emphasise the proposer's name by the arrangement, layout and use of spaces before the name (around 25%: 
see Table 5). This compares with other periods of Athenian history but not with 307/6—302/1, where Stephen 
Tracy has shown that 23 out of 37 decrees, or 62%, emphasise the speaker. He compares this with a rough 
survey of decrees published in /nscriptiones Graecae between the years 336 to 308 and 299 to 280 and found 
that in each of these periods only 25% showed a similar emphasis on the speaker.” On the basis of these 
observations and the evidence for a significant change in practices under the revived democracy, Tracy 
concludes that “politicians of these years [307—301] took care that their names were given prominence rather 


phenomenon, offered by Hansen, is that both Demades and Lykourgos "regularly appended their decrees with the publication 
formula, whereas Demosthenes was not in the habit of adding any provision that the decree be published on stone." Only one decree 
proposed by Demosthenes has survived on stone; on the association of a new fragment, see now S. D. Lambert, ZPE 137, 2001, 55— 
68. 

33 F, Mitchel describes him as “an opportunist” (Lykourgan Athens, 338-322 [1970] 15), a man who “played a much greater part 
than is generally recognised in the internal administration of the state" (16), and “a thoroughly useful citizen and, after all, a patriot” 
(18); Williams (supra n. 2, 1989) 20 n. 5, calls him “a pragmatic democrat.” 

?5 Diophantos of Myrrhinous (PA 4435), a major politician in Athens during the Lykourgan period, is surely the best candidate 
for Diophantos (PA 4431), the ambassador who with Achilles secured the return of the Athenian prisoners captured after Granicus 
and imprisoned in Macedonia (Arr. Anab. 3.6.2; so M. H. Hansen, GrRomByzSt 24, 1983, 151—180 at 166 [reprinted with addenda in 
M. H. Hansen, The Athenian Ecclesia II, supra n. 3, 25-72 ]). 

26 Hansen (supra n. 3) 142-144. 

37 Tt should be noted that among the nine inscriptions published in /G that were included in the count of inscriptions from 336 to 
308 (S. V. Tracy, Hesperia 69, 2000, 227—233 at 232 n. 34), two were already included in Tracy's own list of decrees from 307/6 to 
302/1, namely JG IP 358 and JG IP? 374 (230, Table 1). This adjustment reduces slightly the proportion of decrees that emphasise the 
orator and thereby adds further weight to Tracy’s overall observation: 8 out of 38 preambles published in /G is 21%. To the list of 
those decrees which emphasise the speaker and were published between 336 and 308 we can also add: Ag. xvi 76; Ag. xvi 85; Ag. xvi 
101; Ag. xvi 102 (and possibly Ag. xvi 105). 
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often in the texts inscribed on stone and set up publicly." The evidence for 322/1-319/8 compares well with 
Tracy's control period. Roughly 25% of the decrees emphasise the speaker. This is not unusual unless we 
note that the only examples where emphasis on the orator cluster is in the final year of the anagrapheus 
when democracy has already been restored. The two examples are both probouleumatic decrees.” 


4. Anagrapheis 


The most significant and revolutionary change in the epigraphical record at Athens under the oligarchy is the 
appearance of the office of anagrapheus at the head or in the prescript of the state decrees. This official is 
given the task between 321/0 and 319/8 of writing up the decrees on stelai and setting them up in the 
assigned location. That responsibility had been the duty of the secretary of the Boule before 321/0.? The 
anagrapheus is to be distinguished from the official of the same name who operated in some sort of 
secretarial role in the democracy of the fourth century.*! 

This phenomenon has been very well documented and there is little of substance to add to the evidence 
collated most recently by Alan Henry. In the inaugural year of the oligarchy following the defeat in the 
Lamian War in early 322/1, the epigraphical record reveals no overt change; there is little to signify an 
adjustment in the Athenian constitution. But from 321/0, the year of Archippos’ archonship, we find the title 
and name of the anagrapheus is inscribed above the rest of the dating prescript. In 320/19, Neaichmos’ 
archonship, there is considerable consistency with the title and the name, patronymic and demotic of the 
official all appearing in the nominative opening the prescript.? In the final year in which the anagrapheus 
appears — 319/8, the archonship of Apollodoros - there are changes to the prescript. First, the anagrapheus is 
no longer given his patronymic. Second, the position is moved so that in the seven examples from that year 
the anagrapheus heads only two prescripts, in prytany 4 and 10, and the second of these is unique." 

The year of Apollodorus’ archonship, the last to feature the anagrapheus, was described by Sterling Dow 
as one “of variety, perhaps of confusion.” It can now be identified with some degree of confidence as the 
year when democracy returned. The democratic revolution entails, as far as we can make out from Diodoros 
(18. 65. 6), two key elements: (1) the removal from office of the existing magistrates and their replacement 
by more radically democratic individuals; (2) those who held magistracies in the oligarchy were either 
condemned to death or exiled and had their property confiscated. The anagrapheus was clearly unaffected 
and saw his term of office out. It is also clear now that not all anagrapheis could have been included among 
those officials condemned to death or exiled. The decree proposed by Archedikos, son of Naukritos, of 
Lamptrai in the seventh prytany of 318/7 shows that he had survived his period of office as anagrapheus 
with some impunity.” Thrasykles of Thria, anagrapheus of 321/0, is known to have proposed a decree later 


38 Tracy (supra n. 25) 232. P. J. Rhodes points out to me that one might expect greater consistency if a proposer had wanted his 
name to be emphasised on a decree, for one finds that Stratokles’ name is given emphasis on eight occasions and on seven no 
emphasis at all. 

? Ag. xvi 101 and 102. IG IP 372 (Ag. xvi 95) from 322/1 was passed in the period of Antipater's influence. 

? Rhodes, Athenian Boule 136-138. 

?! S. Dow, HarvStCIPhil 67, 1963, 37—54 at 38-40; A. S. Henry, The Prescripts of Athenian Decrees, Mnemosyne Suppl. 49 
(1977) 50; Rhodes, Athenian Boule 138 n. 7. 

32 See Henry (supra n. 29) 50-66 for his survey of the anagrapheus in this period. In only one example can we be sure that the 
title and name of the anagrapheus was inscribed above θεοί, namely IG II? 383b. An inspection of JG II? 380 reveals that on the 
tympanum of the pediment, left of the central decoration, enough of θεοί can be read. This becomes the first line of the decree: IG I 
380 lines 1—4: [Θ]εοί/ Ἀναγραφεὺς Ἀρχέδ[ι]κος Ναυκρίτου Λαμπτ[ρεύ]ς/ Ἐπὶ Νεαίχμου ἄρχοντος ἐπὶ τῆς Ἐρεχθη/ίδος κτλ. 
Otherwise, this is Archedikos' year, as described by Dow (supra n. 29) 47, and noted by R. M. Errington, Hermes 105, 1977, 478— 
504 at 490 n. 45. 

3 Ag. xvi 101 (Nat. D29) [Ag. I 5454] and IG IP 390 [EM 7231] respectively. In the second example (IG II’ 390) we find the 
only instance where the title anagrapheus and the name of the official, followed by the archon's name and title all follow, in that 
order, in the genitive, the preposition ἐπί. This arrangement is omitted from Henry's analysis of the types of formulation of the 
prescript in this period (Henry [supra n. 29] 54), but highlighted as unusual by Dow (supra n. 29, 41, 50). 

* Dow (supra n. 29) 50. Thrasykles of Thria proposed in 314/3 IG II’ 450 (for a new edition of this text, see now S. D. Lambert, 
BSA 95, 2000, 485—516, ΕΙ with pl. 75a). 

35 Archedikos' proposal of a decree in early 317 may indeed be an early signal of the further shifts that were to see Athenian 
politics in the second half of 318/7 move away from the more radical position of the Polyperchon-backed democracy to a position 
which looked to Cassander. Such a shift would foreshadow the further political changes at Athens. S. V. Tracy, Hesperia 62, 1993, 
249-251 at 251: *Archedikos was most adroit at navigating ever-changing political waters"; Ch. Habicht (Hesperia 62, 1993, 253— 
256 at 255) describes him as *an enemy of radical democracy." Polyperchon's failure at Megalopolis belongs to spring 317 (Diod. 
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in his career, although under the government controlled by Demetrios of Phaleron. Of course it is possible 
that either or both of them suffered exile but the date of Archedikos’ decree so soon in 318/7 suggests he did 
not. Indeed the office that is thought to have been one of the most important in the oligarchy did not 
necessarily result in the condemnation of is holders. 

Earlier commentators argued that the constitution in this period was totally overturned and that the 
officials were no longer appointed by lot but elected. Williams argued well that there was little evidence for 
such claims. In all areas except one, the silence of the evidence supports his view.” But Williams had 
suggested that “The Athenians would probably have elected the archons and anagrapheis if they elected any 
officials.” If so, he would expect to find “reasonably prominent individuals" occupying such offices. It is 
now much clearer that the anagrapheis were not unknown individuals. The anagrapheus of 321/0, 
Thrasykles of Thria, is known later as the proposer of an important honorific decree. We can now add the 
anagrapheus of 320/9, Archedikos of Lamptrai, identified by Habicht as the comic poet:** the third 
anagrapheus may still be a complete unknown given the disagreement over J. D. Morgan's identification of 
the anagrapheus Eukadmos as the grandson of a sculptor who had worked on the frieze of the Erechtheion.*” 
How likely is it that the anagrapheis were elected? The holders of the office may well provide the evidence 
that this office was in fact an elected post if we consider the three individuals were people of some repute. It 
might be argued that a known proposer of decrees, a comic poet, and the grandson of a sculptor were of little 
significance. But if these three were randomly appointed, then we might expect them to be virtually 
unknown, as is true of the majority of the named proedroi in the prescripts of state decrees. But all three 
have a distinct prosopography and this suggests that they were ‘reasonably prominent’ and, therefore, 
elected. There is still little to prove that the election of officials extended beyond this apparent innovation. 


Final remarks 


Despite the presence of the anagrapheus in the epigraphic record for 319/8, for much of that year Athens 
was no longer functioning as an oligarchy. In fact, consideration of the evidence demands some re- 
examination and loosening of the fixed labels which are often applied to this period. Various descriptions 
have been applied to the government of the period from 322 to 319. Whibley had called it *a moderate 
timocracy,’ Habicht describes the government as a ‘moderate oligarchy,’ and Tritle considers it “a moderate 
democracy, not an oligarchy."^ In many ways all these descriptions contain some truth, but essentially the 
constitutional changes meant that not all were entitled to hold office or attend the assembly as would have 
been true under the democracy. The numbers of Athenians resident in Athens and disfranchised by the 
property qualification will also have affected the day to day running of the state. Changes do seem to have 
affected the Boule more than any other area.*' Oligarchy is ultimately a better description than democracy. 


18. 70—72.1; for the date, see J. M. Williams, Hermes 112, 1983, 300—305 at 305). This event saw Greek cities, including Athens, 
shift their allegiances further away from Polyperchon and the Kings to Cassander (Diod. 18. 74.1—2). In turn, after a number of 
conferences, this led to the installation of Demetrios of Phaleron as overseer at Athens (18.74.3). 

36 Williams (supra n. 2, 1983) 122: the anagrapheus “became one of the most important officials in Athens and seems to have 
supervised Athens’ administration.” 

37 Williams (supra n. 2, 1983) 117 with n. 308. 

35 Habicht (supra n. 33). 

9» J. D. Morgan, ‘A badly restored sculptor's name in the Erechtheion accounts,’ AJA 106, 2002, 296, restores the fragmentary 
name at IG I? 1654, line 2, as [Εὔγ[κ]αδμον ᾿Ανα[καιέα], thereby relating the sculptor to the anagrapheus of 319/8. S. D. Lambert 
has suggested that the name is Φ/ρ]άδμονα Na[- (ZPE 132, 2000, 157). A. Corso now identifies Phradmon as the Argive sculptor of 
the fifth century named by Pliny: Numismatica e Antichità Classiche 30, 2001, 60—62. Morgan's identification has the virtue of 
explaining the name or demotic after — admon but Corso's explanation of Phradmon is more seductive. 

30 Habicht (supra n. 2) 46; L. Whibley, Greek Oligarchies. Their Character and Organisation (1896) 88 n. 12; Tritle (supra n. 
16) 136. 

^! IG IP 380 lines 18-19 reveals that the concerns of the astynomoi have been given to the agoranomoi. This is generally 
understood as a reference to the abolition of the office of astynomoi. So Rhodes with Lewis, Decrees 40: “With the number of 
citizens greatly reduced, there must have been a reduction in the number of offices for the citizens to hold: a decree ordering the 
agoranomoi to do work in the Piraeus includes the clause, ‘since also the responsibility of the astynomoi has been added to the 
agoranomoi’.” Can we only assume that the text refers to all of the responsibilities of these officials? Five astynomoi were selected 
by lot to serve the city of Athens, another five the Piraeus (Ath. Pol. 50.2); among their duties was supervising the girls who are hired 
to play the pipes, harps and lyres. They make sure that dung is not deposited within 10 stades of the city and prevent buildings 
encroaching on the streets; they also use public slaves to remove for burial the bodies of those who die in the streets. The agoranomoi 
are appointed by lot, five for the city and five for the Piraeus. They are responsible for all goods that are on sale (51.1). It is not clear 
whether /G II? 380 refers to the total number of duties of the astynomoi or only those relating to the procession of Zeus Soter which 
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But the labelling of the period as oligarchic obscures the pressures faced by politicians, particularly in that 
final year in which the anagrapheus served. Demades’ embassy to Antipater in the middle of 319 sought the 
removal of the garrison from Mounychia in Piraeus and is crucial to our understanding of how the political 
mood at Athens had been changing.” The embassy was preceded by a number of similar requests from the 
Athenians that Phokion seems always to have ignored." Patriotic feelings existed among the active 
politicians under the oligarchy and this, combined with the thousands of disfranchised Athenians supposedly 
working their small farms or living in hardship, was hardly a recipe for stability. After Antipater had 
imposed his conditions, the Athenians (we are told) “for the remainder running their civic affairs without 
disturbance and harvesting their land in safety. . .rapidly advanced in prosperity” (Diodoros Siculus 
18.18.6).^ If we read behind both Diodoros and Phokion and take on board the evidence of the inscriptions 
then I doubt that this tranquillity lasted very long before the rumbles of discontent were making themselves 
felt. It is not only the events of 319 and early 318 but the inscriptions of the previous years of oligarchy 
which suggest that not all was well with Athens as patriotism simmered and grain was needed." Food for 
thought and fuel for future conflict. 
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ends in the Piraeus. I suspect the latter. There is no doubt that the astynomoi continue to operate later, and continue to be appointed 
by lot, see /G IP 659 lines 20-21, archonship of Euthios, 283/2. 

? Williams (supra n. 2, 1989) 28, dates it late 320/19. 

? Plut. Phoc. 30. 4—5: there is a clear shift in power from Phokion to Demades; the former refuses on more than one occasion to 
undertake an embassy to Antipater: “ἐκείνην μὲν ἀεὶ διωθεῖτο τὴν πρεσβείαν” although he managed to dissuade Antipater from 
exacting the financial penalties imposed on Athens. 

^ Diodoros (18.18.5) says that all were able to keep their property. I do not believe that the request that oligarchy be imposed on 
Athens did not come from Antipater (and his advisers). U. Hackl (Klio 69, 1989, 58—71) argues for this but is surely wrong. For 
Antipater’s “hard-line policy" towards the Greeks and the imposition of oligarchies in the Peloponnese, see E. J. Baynham in I. 
Worthington (ed.), Ventures into Greek History (1994) 331-356 at 350—351; ead., this volume; /G IP 448 for the harsh treatment of 
Sikyon recalled in the decree of 318/7. 

35 Inscriptions which are involved with the supply of grain: IG IP 401; IG IP 398a + 438 (Bielman 9); JG II? 407 + Ag. I 7050 
(Ag. xvi 106J; Milesian and grain from Cyprus); JG II^ 400 (Demades proposes honours for Eucharistos); decrees honouring 
individuals for aid given to Athenians: IG II’ 401; after battle: JG II’ 398a + 438 (Bielman 9); Hesperia 40, 1971, 174—178 (Lykiskos 
helping those captured in the [naval battle]); patriotic honours for those who had fought with the Greeks in the Lamian War: IG I 
545 + 2406 (the Thessalian exiles). 


Athens after the Chremonidean War: some second thoughts 


Christian Habicht 


I have previously dealt twice with the situation of Athens after the Chremonidean War, first in 1982,' and 
more succinctly in 1997.” While I believe that a fair number of points I made then are still valid, I came to 
have second thoughts on other important issues. Those are the ones I wish to address here. I changed my 
mind on two of these because in 1995, while I was Visiting Professor at my alma mater, the University of 
Hamburg, a student in my seminar on Epigraphy who (I am sure) had never before dealt with Greek 
inscriptions, became fascinated by the subject and "caught fire." His name is Roland Oetjen and he is now 
working on a dissertation under the supervision of Angelos Chaniotis in Heidelberg. He got interested in the 
field and I suggested to him Rhamnus in Attica as a suitable topic for an MA thesis, since this site, together 
with Messene, has for many years produced the largest number of new and important inscriptions, of which 
perhaps the majority date from the sixty years following the end of the Chremonidean War. 

The evidence from Rhamnus has multiplied dramatically over the last twenty-five years. The French 
scholar Jean Pouilloux, in his comprehensive monograph on Rhamnus in 1954, had at his disposal a total of 
75 inscriptions; today, there are more than 400, most of them published after 1975, when excavations by the 
Archaeological Society of Athens were resumed under the direction of its present Secretary General, Vassilis 
Petrakos, who had once been a student of Pouilloux. Petrakos has just published most of them in the second 
volume of his splendid work on the site.^ Pouilloux knew fifteen decrees found at Rhamnus; there are now 
more than sixty, and the number is growing from year to year. 

It was this increase in the available evidence that made me suggest Rhamnus as a topic for a fresh study. 
Mr. Oetjen went to work. To my surprise, modern Greek which is the language of the annual reports in 
Praktika and Ergon and now in Petrakos’ two volumes, posed no obstacle to him, and in 1998 he delivered 
his thesis in Hamburg, *Die Garnison der Festung Rhamnus in Attika im dritten Jahrhundert v. Chr." 

When I read it, I almost regretted my suggestion because I found myself, more than anyone else, to be 
the principal target and victim of his research. At the same time, I had to admit that on two major points 
where Oetjen argued against me, his demonstration was entirely convincing. Regret that he had proved me 
wrong was tempered by the joy of seeing him advance our knowledge. 

1. First, Oetjen clarified the status of the fortresses in Athens and Attica after the lost war. While it had 
always been clear and undisputed that the Macedonians, from the time of Athens’ surrender down to the 
liberation of 229, continuously kept the Piraeus under their control, together with Munychia, Sunium and the 
island of Salamis, it was also clear and not disputed that king Antigonus Gonatas in 256/5 withdrew from the 
city itself his garrison, stationed on Museum Hill. What had been a matter of controversy for almost a 
century, however, is the situation of the other fortified places in Attica. These are, on the one hand, Eleusis, 
Panactum and Phyle (they formed one of the military districts of the Attic countryside), and on the other 
hand, Rhamnus and Aphidnae (that is to say, the coastal district, minus Sunium which was in Macedonian 
hands). Ferguson in his pioneering work on Athens in the Hellenistic period held that they all remained 
occupied by royal garrisons through 229. Pouilloux in 1954 at least acknowledged for the entire period the 
dominating influence of the king over all of them. Tarn, almost contemporary with Ferguson, objected and 
argued that the fortresses of the Eleusinian district returned under Athenian control in 255, at the same time 


! Studien zur Geschichte Athens in hellenistischer Zeit (1982) 13—63. 
? Athens from Alexander to Antony (1997) 150-172. 

? La Forteresse de Rhamnonte (1954) 106—167, nos. 1-75. 

4 Ὁ δῆμος τοῦ Ῥαμνοῦντος II (1999) nos. 1-400. 
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that the garrison was withdrawn from the city.’ For Tarn, only Rhamnus remained occupied by royal troops 
thereafter and down to 229. Franz-Georg Maier was the lonely voice saying that Rhamnus too was returned 
to Athenian jurisdiction in 255 E My own position was that the Eleusinian district was only later abandoned 
by the Macedonians, around 240 B. C., while Rhamnus remained under their control until 229? To show 
this, I had to argue that Plutarch and Pausanias were not telling the whole story when they both stated that in 
229 Piraeus, Munychia, Salamis and Sunium were returned to the Athenians by the Macedonian commander 
Diogenes. No word there of Rhamnus! I thought, however, that if Sunium was returned only in 229, the same 
had to be assumed for Rhamnus, the other half of the coastal district. In short, I thought the statements of 
these authors were incomplete. In particular, a famous decree from the middle thirties of the century, found 
at Rhamnus, seemed to prove that at that time a Macedonian phrourarchos was still in charge there and at 
Panactum. "° 

Although distinguished scholars such as Frank Walbank agreed with τις, ' all of this is, alas, quite wrong. 
Roland Oetjen has now (in 1998) shown that only the four sites attested by both Plutarch and Pausanias 
remained under Macedonian control until 229, and that all others, including Rhamnus with Aphidnae, were 
returned in 255 and remained henceforth under Athenian jurisdiction. From that date on, Athenian generals, 
elected by the assembly without any interference from the king (as had happened before 255), were in charge 
in all these places. The decree from the middle thirties just mentioned refers, as far as Rhamnus and 
Panactum are concerned, back to the years between 261 and 255; its honoree, Dicaearchus, son of 
Apollonius, Athenian citizen from the deme of Thria, the royal commander, is in fact different from a 
younger homonym of lower rank, who had been identified with him.'* Gone from Rhamnus and from the 
fortresses of the Eleusinian district by 255 are the Macedonian phrourarchos appointed by the king and his 
troops. The mercenaries continue to be attested in all places, but they are identified as serving the city, not 
the king. » 

These results have restored the credibility of Plutarch and Pausanias with respect to the events of 229 and 
they have proven Maier correct in his view that Rhamnus, together with the other fortified places in Attica, 
was again free of foreign control since 255. With this, more weight can now be attached to Eusebius' 
statement in his chronicle that the king in 256/5 gave Athens its freedom: Ἀθηναίοις Ἀντίγονος τὴν 
ἐλευθερίαν ἔδωκεν. ^ 

2. The second issue I want to discuss is whether or not, after the city's surrender, the king appointed a 
plenipotentiary for the administration of Athens, and if he did, who this man was. The philosopher 
Philodemus, in Cicero's time, quotes the second-century chronicler Apollodorus as saying that Antigonus 
made everything subject to the discretion of a single man (some uncertainty exists as to the actual wording, 
due to the condition of the papyrus in question, but the meaning of the passage seems clear). '? This was 
commonly understood as the appointment of a royal deputy representing the king after the War, down to 255. 
In 1982 I combined this with the statement of the historian Hegesandrus that the king appointed Demetrius of 
Phalerum, grandson of the homonymous lawgiver and regent, as thesmothetes. I argued further that this was 
not the traditional unimportant office of one of the nine annual archons, but the powerful position described 
by Apollodorus, albeit under a name meant to spare the feelings of the citizens. ^ When Stephen Tracy 
recognized that the Demetrius of Phalerum who was honored by a large inscribed base at Eleusis, JG II 
2971, was not, as had theretofore been taken for granted, the lawgiver of the late fourth century, but his 
homonymous grandson,’ this only strengthened my conviction that he was, in fact, the king’s deputy. 
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Once more, Roland Oetjen proved me wrong. I can be brief, since he recently published this part of his 
thesis, “War Demetrius von Phaleron, der Jüngere, Kommissar des Königs Antigonos IL. Gonatas in 
Athen?”!® The core of his argument is that the career of the younger Demetrius of Phalerum, beginning with 
the modest position of phylarch, took off only in 256/5, the very year in which the restoration of ‘freedom’ to 
Athens had made the plenipotentiary (if there ever had been one) redundant. The younger Demetrius was not 
a man running the affairs of the city for the king in the years immediately following Athens’ surrender, but in 
fact no other than the general Demetrius honored by the decree JG II? 1285, likewise from Eleusis, for his 
military career as phylarch in 256/5, then hipparch and twice general of the Eleusinian district. He is attested 
as hipparch in Hegesandrus as well as on the base from Eleusis and in this decree. The same conclusion, I 
understand, was independently reached by Kevin Clinton (I have not seen his reasoning that will be 
forthcoming in his corpus of the inscriptions from Eleusis, of imminent publication). In the meantime, 
Oetjen's arguments seem convincing to me. This brings me for a moment back to Apollodorus. When he 
says, “Everything was henceforth left to the discretion of a single man,” he may have meant a person 
appointed by, and representing, the king. But this could mean instead "left to the discretion of the king 
alone." If so, there never was a deputy. The question remains open. 

The two major points discussed have in common that they make the king's rule over Athens after the 
War look less harsh than previously assumed: first, there may never have been a powerful deputy of the king 
superseding the city's magistrates; second, in 255 the royal troops were withdrawn from Athenian soil, not 
only from the city and the fortresses of the Eleusinian district, but also from Rhamnus, and Athenian 
jurisdiction was fully restored wherever the king's army had left. On the other hand, it is now well attested 
that the king received (and accepted) divine honors from the Athenian state and at least from one of the 
demes of Attica, that of Rhamnus. 3 

As satisfied as I am with these new insights, I am sorry that all editions of my book on Athens in the 
hellenistic period still express positions that Mr. Oetjen’s research has proven untenable. I conclude with a 
few remarks about another area in which I recently had to change my mind (and so had nearly everyone 
else). A group of five archons, of whom Polyeuctus is second, had to be shifted soon after everyone (except 
Benjamin Meritt) seemed finally agreed that Polyeuctus was in charge in 246/5 B. C., his predecessor 
Thersilochus the previous year, his two successors, Hieron and Diomedon, in 245/4 and 244/3 respectively. ?? 
A new find from Rhamnus, several times referred to (but not yet published) by Vassilis Petrakos, brought the 
shift about. It is a decree honoring Archandrus of Eleusis, general of the coastal district in Diomedon’s year, 
and it shows that this was a year of war and that pirates ravaged Attica. Archandrus managed to keep the area 
of Rhamnus safe “while the remaining countryside was full of pirates.””! Those pirates were in the service of 
Alexander of Corinth, King Antigonus’ nephew and rebellious governor. Diomedon could no longer be 
assigned to 244/3, since by then Alexander was dead and King Antigonus had recovered Corinth from 
Alexander's widow, only to lose it in 243 to the attack of the Achaeans under Aratus of Sicyon. There simply 
was not enough time for all this to happen within Diomedon's year. The entire group of archons had to be 
moved up, and John D. Morgan was the first to point out that they all had to go four years higher.” 

This change then affects important events, for instance, in Thersilochus’ year, the dealings of Athens 
with the Boeotian League," furthermore, under Polyeuctus, Athens' acceptance of the Soteria in honor of 
Zeus Soter and Apollo Pythius, reorganized by the Aetolian League; also the dating of the decree in honor 
of Timocrite, priestess of Cecrops' daughter Aglauros,”> (this decree gave rise to a discussion about the 
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location of the Aglaurion on the Acropolis)" Finally, the great subscription of Diomedon's year, now 
assigned to 248/7, was therefore intended to protect Attica not against Aratus and the Achaeans, but against 
Alexander of Corinth." Among those who signed up to make contributions reappears Archandrus, the 
general at Rhamnus in that year.^ 


26 N, Robertson, AJPh 105, 1984, 391—395 and the reports on this debate in SEG 34.88; 39.129; 41.55; 45.109 and 46.117; T. L. 
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In the summer of the year 268 B.C., encouraged by King Ptolemy II, the Athenians made an alliance with the 
Spartans against King Antigonos Gonatas. This alliance is recorded in the inscription published as JG II’ 686 
+ 687. Of course, Antigonos and the Macedonians are not mentioned in the text; the aim of the alliance, 
more implied than explicitly stated, is the liberation of Greece.' This action precipitated the conflict known 
as the Chremonidean War.” Antigonos’ forces quickly moved to besiege Athens and, although King Ptolemy 
dispatched his general Patroklos with an army to aid his Athenian allies,’ the siege of the city continued. The 
Athenians finally had to capitulate in the year of Antipatros’ archonship, most probably the year 263/2. The 
King dealt firmly with the defeated Athenians. A Macedonian garrison was stationed in the city on Mouseion 
Hill, as well as in Piraeus, and the King took control of Athens and Attica. He also, it appears very probable, 
seized Athens’ possessions in the northeast Aegean, the islands of Lemnos and Imbros.* 

During the first years of his control, there is evidence that the King ignored the Athenian constitution and 
openly interfered in the workings of the government. He imposed his will on the assembly and appointed at 
least one of the traditional archons of the city, as well as a general. 

To begin with the general — an inscription from Rhamnous, perhaps of Euboulos' year (ca. 260), 
describes, quite extraordinarily, the general Apollodoros of Otryne in lines 7 to 8 as appointed by the King 
and the people and then voted to the post of General over the Coastal Region ([κ]ατασταθεὶς στρατηγὸς ὑπό 
τε τοῦ βασιλέως Ἀντιγόνου καὶ / [ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου καὶ] χειροτονηθεὶς ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν τὴν παραλίαν).᾽ The King 
has clearly injected himself into the process. In what sense can a general have been appointed by the King 
and the people?° This wording is surely a fiction signifying that the people ratified the King's choice, 
perhaps by a show of hands. The General over the Coastal Region was one of the most important military 
offices of the State. For the King to appoint him or be involved in the selection process in any manner 
whatsoever was certainly unconstitutional. Athenian generals were traditionally elected by a show of hands 
in the assembly. Presumably, whether the people had ratified it or not, Apollodoros would have received his 
appointment as general. Although this is the only direct evidence we have, it seems unlikely that this is an 
isolated incident. 

Antigonos’ appointment of Demetrios of Phaleron the Younger as a thesmothetes also doubtless belongs 
to these early years. Hegesander in Athenaios reports that Demetrios had offended his fellow-citizens with 
his lavish lifestyle and, when censured for his behavior in front of the graybeards of the Areopagos, he spoke 
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out in his own defense so strongly that not only was he let off, the reputations of his accusers suffered.’ 
ταῦτα δ᾽ ἀκούσας Ἀντίγονος ὁ βασιλεὺς θεσμοθέτην αὐτὸν κατέστησεν (“when King Antigonos learned of 
this, he appointed him thesmothetes”).’ Whatever his motives may have been,’ the fact that the King 
appointed one of the nine traditional archons of the city is a shocking breach of the constitution. While it 
reveals the extraordinary degree to which he interfered at times in the conduct of the government, I do not 
think it is necessary to infer that the King appointed the other eight archons for this particular year. Surely, 
he had neither the time nor the necessary knowledge of affairs in Athens to personally select more than a few 
officials. It is not hard to imagine, however, that his representatives nominated likely candidates for his 
approval. His control of the appointment of the major officials in these initial years appears to have been 
very direct indeed. 

The fragmentarily preserved chronicle of Apollodoros, which was written some 100 years and more after 
the events of 263/2, goes further in describing Antigonos' control; it reports that [τὰς] ἀρχὰς [ἀνηιρῆσθ]αι 
καὶ πᾶν ἑν[ὸς] βουλεύ[ματι τελ]εῖσθαι [the] offices [were abolish]ed and everything was [do]ne [by the] 
will [of] one man."'^ Although this reference to one man has been interpreted as referring to his deputy, the 
King himself is most probably meant here. The first part of this statement, if the restoration is correct, is 
clearly an exaggeration, for many of the traditional offices of the city continued to function.'' 

Indeed, Diogenes Laertios (7.10—12) quotes the text of a decree of the Athenian assembly passed in the 
month Maimakterion of the next year, Arrheneides’ year (October/November of 262), in honor of the 
recently deceased founder of Stoicism, Zeno of Kition. The preamble reads as follows: 


ἐπ᾽ Ἀρρενίδου ἄρχοντος ἐπὶ τῆς Ἀκαμαντίδος πέµπτης 
πρυτανείας, Μαιμακτηριῶνος δεκάτῃ ὑστέρᾳ, τρίτῃ καὶ 
εἰκοστῇ τῆς πρυτανείας, ἐκκλησία κυρία, τῶν προέδρων 
ἐπεψήφισεν Ἵππων Κρατιστοτέλους Ξυπεταιὼν καὶ οἱ 
συμπρόεδροι: Θράσων Θράσωνος Ἀνακαιεὺς εἶπεν. 


Although all elements of the preamble are not included, this language, apart from the change of tense of 
ἐπεψήφιζεν from the canonical imperfect to the aorist, is perfectly normal. The eponymous archon and the 
chairmen of the meeting appear in their usual places. Later in the decree (lines 20-21) the secretary of the 
people is instructed to inscribe the measure on stone stelai. These offices were certainly not abolished. 

Thrason, son of Thrason, from the deme Anakaia proposed the measure, the crux of which is contained in 
lines 14-17 ἐπαινέσαι μὲν Ζήνωνα Μνασέου Κιτιέα καὶ στεφανῶσαι χρυσῷ στεφάνῳ κατὰ τὸν νόμον ἀρετῆς 
ἕνεκεν καὶ σωφροσύνης, οἰκοδομῆσαι δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ τάφον ἐπὶ τοῦ Κεραμεικοῦ δημοσίᾳ “to praise Zeno, son 
of Mnaseas, of Kition and to crown him in accordance with the law with a crown of gold because of his 
excellent character and to erect a tomb for him in the Kerameikos at public expense." A board of five 
distinguished citizens from among all the Athenians was to be elected to oversee the construction of the tomb 
(lines 18-20) and two copies of the decree were to be set up, one in the Academy and the other in the 
Lyceum (lines 21—22). Although these honors are signal, particularly the construction at public expense of a 
tomb in the Kerameikos — an honor otherwise conferred normally on citizens who had died fighting for the 
city —, the language of this decree is quite ordinary. 

There is no indication in the wording of the measure that the King had any hand in the matter at all. It is 
Diogenes Laertios (7.15) who provides the crucial information that King Antigonos specifically requested 
this honor for Zeno through the agency of Thrason of Anakaia who acted as his emissary. Thrason duly 
sponsored the proposal by presenting it to the assembly and 15 listed first among those elected to supervise 
construction of the tomb. Surely this is not accidental. He must have chaired the board and, as the King's 
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personally chosen representative, clearly had the responsibility to see that the King's wishes were carried 
out. These wishes specifically called for an elaborately built funerary monument of a kind banned for 
citizens since the time of Demetrios of Phaleron's legislation at the end of the fourth century.” It is apparent 
from this incident that Antigonos’ influence over the ekklesia in Athens was very far reaching indeed. 

Moreover, in the last three lines of the decree six men, not five, as specified earlier in the decree (line 20), 
are listed as elected to oversee the construction of the tomb, namely, Thrason of Anakaia, Philokles of 
Piraeus, Phaidros of Anaphlystos, Menon of Acharnai, Smikythos of Sypalettos, and Dion of Paiania. The 
last name in this list, Dion, does not appear in the preferred manuscripts and so is bracketed in the Oxford 
and Teubner editions." However, it is far easier to understand, given the fact that the number five is 
specified in the body of the decree, how (for the sake of consistency) the last name came to be deleted than 
how it might have been added. '° It seems much better, therefore, to retain the textual incongruity and to 
contemplate what it may imply. Certainly, it 15 highly notable that the King's emissary, Thrason of Anakaia, 
heads the list. May we not reasonably suspect that, although he 1s listed for simplicity's sake as elected, the 
Athenians either ratified, or simply accepted, the King's man and then elected five others from among their 
number? The claim in Apollodoros' chronicle then that “everything was done at the will/whim of one man,” 
namely the King, may well be largely true. In the first years following the war, then, say the years 262 to 
255, the evidence reveals that the King ruled Athens quite directly. 

By the year 255 he had removed his garrison from the city and about that year, according to Eusebios, 
gave Athens her freedom: Ἀθηναίοις Ἀντίγονος τὴν ἐλευθερίαν ἔδωκεν." It is difficult to know what this 
sweeping statement signifies. The King certainly made significant concessions on the military front. For 
example, in addition to the removal of his garrison from the city proper, he probably returned the islands of 
Lemnos and Imbros to Athenian control. In a forthcoming study I will show that three Athenian inscriptions 
that concern Athenians on Lemnos, ΙΟ II? 550, 735, and 1222, should be dated to about the year 250." They 
provide clear evidence of renewed Athenian activity on Lemnos at this time and suggest that the Athenians 
were again in control for a time. 

Most significantly, the King no longer, it seems apparent, interfered in the appointment of Athenian 
generals. Lines 3 to 4 of the inscription from Rhamnous published by Petrakos as no. 10 reveal that 
Thoukritos of Myrrhinous was elected by a show of hands of the people to serve as general ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν 
τὴν παραλίαν during the year when Kallimedes was archon.'® If our dates are correct, Thoukritos served as 
general in the year 253/2 and was elected in the seventh prytany of the previous year, i. e. about five months 
before he entered office.'® Similarly, IG IP 2854 lines 20-22 (= Petrakos nos. 136-137) shows that 
Kallisthenes of Prospalta was elected to hold this generalship in Pheidostratos’ year, most probably the year 
252/1. Moreover, line 18 of JG I? 1285, an inscription from Eleusis, attests that a general, undoubtedly the 
general ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν τὴν ἐπ᾽ Ἐλευσῖνος, was elected by a show of hands soon after Antimachos’ year, 
which was probably the year 256/5. Moreover, Athenians once more played a role in their city's defences, 


? On Demetrios’ legislation concerning burials, Habicht, Athens 56. The legislation allowed a simple column or slab, but nothing 
more elaborate or expensive. It remained in effect for centuries. For its provisions, see Cicero de Legibus 2.64—66. A few stelai 
elaborated with mouldings or pediments and one with a relief do survive from the third century, but they are all graves of foreigners 
showing that the legislation applied only to Athenian citizens (J. Kirchner, AE 1937, 338-340). What the King demanded for Zeno 
was then not illegal, but it certainly far exceeded the norm at the time for both citizens and foreigners. 

Βκεχειροτόνηνται Θράσων Ἀνακαιεύς, Φιλοκλῆς Πειραιεύς, Φαῖδρος Ἀναφλύστιος, Mé<v>ov Ἀχαρνεύς, «Σ»μίκυθος 
Συπαληττεύς, Δίων Παιανιεύς. Only one, Menon of Acharnai (note that the name is emended from Medon), is known to us at this 
remove in time in another capacity. He was also elected at roughly this same time to oversee the construction of a statue for Phaidros 
of Sphettos (ZG I? 682 line 100). 
^ The Oxford Classical Text of 1964 is by H. S. Long and the Teubner edition of 1999 by M. Marcovitch. By contrast, J. 
Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica (1901—1903) πο. 4512 and M. J. Osborne and S. G. Byrne, Lexicon of Greek Personal Names Π 
(1994) sub nomine include this Dion of Paiania. 
> H. Droysen, Hermes 16, 1881, 291-301, 296 especially. Droysen comments that it is hard to see why the name was 
interpolated in obvious contradiction with the previously stated number. He then proceeds in the name of consistency to wonder 
instead if the number five might not be corrupt. 
$ Chronica, ed. A. Schóne (1866) II 120. See also Ch. Habicht, this volume. 

7 Athens and Macedon: Attic Letter-Cutters of 300 to 229 B.C. (2003). 

* The inscription published in Petrakos as no. 17 (Bielman no. 30) refers to appointments by the King of commanders at 
Rhamnous (lines 6-7), Eleusis (12), and Panakton (14—16). This inscription dates to Ekphantos’ year (235/4), but clearly refers to 
events from earlier years, probably before 255. 

? See Ath. Pol. 44.4 for the date of election of military offices. 
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for an as yet unpublished fragment reveals that the ephebes of Polyeuktos' year (250/49) received praise for 
guarding Mouseion Hill.” 

There was thus after 255 a significant lessening of direct control over the city by the King. But, lest we 
get carried away, a la Eusebios, we must not forget that the King’s troops and his hand-picked commander 
held Mounychia, the strategically decisive fortress in Piraeus, as well as Salamis and the fortified 
promontory at Sounion. Indeed, the Athenian generals for the Piraeus no longer existed. The generals in 
command of the garrison at the port were either Macedonians or Athenians in the service of the King. 
Herakleitos of Athmonon is a case in point. IG II? 1225, an inscription of about the year 248 passed by the 
deme on Salamis, clearly records at lines 7 to 9 that Herakleitos “was appointed by the King General over 
the Piraeus and over the others ranged with the Piraeus,” i.e. Sounion and Salamis (καθεστηκὼς ὑπὸ τ[ο]0 
βασιλέως στρατηγὸς ἐπὶ τοῦ Περαιέως [sic] καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ταττομένων μετὰ τοῦ Πειραιέως). 
Herakleitos was a wealthy and distinguished Athenian citizen. He is known from JG II’ 677 to have repaired 
the stadium at the time of the Panathenaic Games. His particular loyalty to the King 15 attested in lines 4 to 5 
of this inscription where he is described as erecting to Athena Nike, that is, on the Acropolis, stelai 
commemorating the exploits of the King against the barbarians to secure Greek freedom. (N. Kondoleon in 
1964 saw that [στήλ]ας, not [γραφ]άς, was the correct reading in line 4 of this inscription.”') The reference is 
probably to Antigonos' decisive victory over the Celts at Lysimacheia in the early part of the year 277. 
Herakleitos was clearly, and for many years, the King's adherent. With this installation at the fortress in the 
port and these troops, the King will have experienced no problem in maintaining his control of Athens and 
Attica. He also, it seems clear, paid fairly close attention to the forts protecting the borders of Attica. Indeed, 
the very fragmentary inscription, JG II’ 1280, appears to refer to a personal visit of the King to the troops 
stationed in Eleusis.” 

Furthermore, there was clearly no restoration in the year 255 of the full sovereignty of the people, for 
there is strong evidence to suggest that important aspects of the democratic constitution were not fully 
operational. Recent studies of the Athenian archon list, for example, suggest that tribal rotation in the 
secretary cycle may have lapsed for some years around the middle of the third century. Indeed, M. J. 
Osborne has argued more generally that the secretary cycles are a feature of democratic governments and are 
absent from more authoritarian regimes. Unfortunately, the evidence is thin, for, not only are we unable to 
establish the precise year of service for many of these archons, we rarely have reliable sequences of archons. 
Moreover, the secretaries are either often not linked securely with archons or their tribal affiliations are not 
preserved. In such cases, we cannot know whether the tribal cycle was in operation or not. 

In this circumstance, the inscription published as SEG 2, πο. 9°% provides us with an invaluable list of 
successive archons. It gives us two sequences 1) Polyeuktos, followed by Hieron and Diomedon 2) 
Theophemos, followed by Kydenor and, probably, Eurykleides with at most two names lost in between. The 
known tribal affiliations for the secretaries of this sequence of archons is: 


Polyeuktos ΥΠ 250/49 

Hieron VIII 249/8 
Diomedon XII 248/7 

[1? archon missing] 247/6 
[Theophemos] ? 246/5 

Kydenor VI 245/4 
Eurykleides ? 244/3 or 243/2”° 


We should add to this evidence the fact that the archon Philoneos must come in the gap between 
Diomedon and Kydenor, for the ephebes and agoranomoi of his year were praised in the archonship of 
Kydenor.”° The secretary of Philoneos’ year also came, it appears, from the sixth tribe." This evidence 


? Agora I 7160 (Tracy, Hesperia 59, 1990, 543-547) line 4; it belongs with EM 12801, an unpublished fragment from the 
Epigraphical Museum, that is part of JG II’ 681. 

?! A, N. Kondoleon, Akte des 4. Internationalen Kongresses für griechische und lateinische Epigraphik, Wien 1962 (1964) 196— 
197 

22 Habicht, Studien 59—62, based on an improved reading, dates this text to ca. the year 244. 

? See principally M. J. Osborne, ZPE 58, 1985, 275—295, esp. 288-295 and ZPE 78, 1989, 209—242, esp. 209—215, 241. 

34 Originally published by A. D. Keramopoullos, O ἀποτυμπανισμός (1923) 113—114, fig. 18. 

25 For a slightly different take on this inscription and this sequence of archons, see Michael Osborne's essay in this volume. 

°6 1G TT? 766, A. G. Woodhead, Agora XVI: Inscriptions: The Decrees (1997) πο. 217. 

37 Agora XVI, no. 214 line 2. 
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clearly reveals that the tribal rotation of secretaries was not in operation, at least for the years from 
Diomedon (248/7) to Kydenor (245/4). Whether the cycles lapsed entirely during this period or only for a 
limited time remains an open question. 

We also have firm evidence in this period for the first time of an individual serving thrice in the boule. 
Kallistratos, son of Telesinos, of Erchia was one of the prytaneis praised in Euboulos’ archonship, acted as 
chairman of the proedroi in the year of Diomedon, and proposed a probouleumatic decree in the archonship 
of Kydenor.^* He may not be the only attested case. Lykomedes, son of Diochares, of Konthyle proposed two 
decrees in the boule, one in Philinos’ year, the other in Antimachos’.” Christian Habicht has also restored 
him with some probability as the proposer of a probouleumatic decree during the archonship of Kallimedes.?? 
Epicharmos, son of Kallistratides, from Kolonos appears to be another who served for a third time in these 
years. He proposed two probouleumatic decrees, Π’ 650 and 685, in the years before the Chremonidean War 
and then is praised as paymaster of prytaneis in Agora XV, no. 91, a text which dates about mid-century, that 
is certainly to the time of Antigonos' control of Athens. Previous to this time, according to the Athenaion 
Politeia (62.3) an individual was allowed to serve in the boule just twice in his lifetime. 

Two of the cardinal principles of the democratic constitution of Athens were the rotation of offices by lot 
through the tribes and strict term limits on office holding. These constitutional provisions were carefully 
designed to assure widespread citizen participation in the governing process. The probable abandonment of 
tribal rotation of the secretaries for many of the years after 262 1s thus a truly momentous change; it probably 
also entailed a change in the mode of selection of archons from an allotment process to election or 
appointment. The relaxation of the two-time limit on service in the boule likewise marks a very significant 
departure from the democratic constitution. 

In conclusion, while the King moderated his direct interference after the year 255, he continued down to 
his death in the year 239 to control Attica militarily and to curb important aspects of the democracy. That 
being the case, my description of him as “King of Athens,” I would argue, is justified. Indeed, this title for 
him is actually attested in a decree from Rhamnous which describes Gonatas as “the king and savior of the 
people,” (ὁ βασιλεὺς Ἀντίγονος καὶ σωτὴρ τοῦ δήμου)." 


The present essay is adapted and expanded from the chapter on “Athens and the Macedonian Kings" in 
my book Athens and Macedon: Attic Letter-Cutters of 300 to 229 B.C. (2003). 
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38 B. D. Meritt and J. S. Traill, Agora XV: Inscriptions: The Athenian Councillors (1974) no. 85 line 27; IG IP 791 lines 6-7 
=Agora XVI, no. 213; Agora XVI, no. 217 line 8. I am grateful to J. D. Morgan for calling him to my attention. 

- Agora XV, no. 89 line 23 and JG IP 769-441 lines 9-10 = Meritt, AJPh 66, 1945, 241—242. Note that Meritt prints the name of 
the speaker as Λυκομήδης Δι[......... Λ]ου[σιεύς]. The letters he read as OY are OY. We may read and restore with confidence 
Λυκομήδης Δι[οχάρου Κον]θυ[λῆθεν]. 

30 IG II’ 777 lines 6-7 as restored in Habicht, Studien 202. 

?! Petrakos II, no. 7 of approximately 262 to 240. Ch. Habicht, Scripta Classica Israelica 15, 1996, 131—134, and Ph. Gauthier, 
Bulletin Épigaphique. 1994, no. 299, persuasively argue that this text refers to Antigonos Gonatas. The former places it about the 
year 255. See also SEG 42, no. 115. Ioanna Kralli in this volume argues for a later date, ca. 245. 


The date and context of divine honours 
for Antigonos Gonatas — a suggestion 


Ioanna Kralli 


“He [Antigonos Gonatas] appears to have hated shams...It was not always possible for a king to prevent the 
worst sham of all, his worship as a god. But it may be recorded of Antigonos, to his honour — and of him 
almost alone among kings of the time of Macedonian blood -- that, so far as is known, he was never 
worshipped by anybody." 


This was the view expressed about Antigonos Gonatas, King of Macedon (283—239/8) by W. W. Tarn in 
1913 and remained dominant! until recently, although Ch. Habicht had expressed doubts already in 1956.” 
However, an inscription brought to light at Rhamnous (on the northeast coast of Attika) in 1989 proved 
Tarn's view false.? According to the decree, at an unknown date (prior to Antigonos’ death in 239), the 
Athenian demos conferred isotheoi timai (honours equal to those paid to the gods)* upon Antigonos who is 
called soter and euergetes of the demos. Probably soon afterwards, the deme of Rhamnous turned the local 
festival of the Nemesia into a joint festival of the goddess Nemesis and the king (lines 2-9): 


Ἐπειδὴ ὁ βασιλεὺς Ἀντίγονοίς καὶ σωτὴρ τοῦ δήμου διατελεῖ εὐερ/(γ)ετῶν τὸν δῆμον τὸν Ἀθηναίων κ[α]λ 
διὰ ταῦτα αὐτὸν ὁ δῆμος ἐτίμησεν «τι»/τιμαῖς ἰσοθέοις, τύχει ἀγαθεῖ: δεδόχθαι [Ῥ]αμνουσίοις θύειν αὐτῶι 
tel ἐνάτει ἐπὶ! δέκα τοῦ ἑκατονβαιῶνος, τῶν μεγάλ/ων Νεμεσίων τῶι γυμνικῶι ἀγῶνι 


Furthermore, Demetrios II, Antigonos’ son and successor, was also offered sacrifices at the Nemesia 
during his reign, perhaps following a separate vote.° Actually, as J. D. Mikalson has underlined, the only 
evidence of cult for Antigonos and his family comes from Rhamnous.’ 

Gauthier and Habicht have persuasively identified the ‘King Antigonos’ of the decree with 
Antigonos Gonatas; there is no question of him being identified with Antigonos Doson who reigned in 
Macedon between 229 and 221. Athens had been freed from Macedonian control in 229 and remained at 


! Antigonos Gonatas (1913) 250; see Habicht “Divine honors," 131—132 for a summary review of scholarship on this subject. 

? Habicht, Gottmenschentum', 65—73 (with particular reference to a decree from the island of Ios [JG xii, Suppl. 168]; cf. 
Gottmenschentum’ , 79-81, 241 and n. 59, 256-257. 

? Petrakos, Prakt 1989 [1992] 31-32 = SEG 41.75 (editio princeps); Rhamnous II, no. 7 (the latest edition). 

R. Parker observed that these honours came as a surprise “since the honours accorded to Antigonus Gonatas (no friend of Greek 
liberty) are extremely modest” (Athenian Religion: A History [1996] 263 and n. 33). Ch. Habicht once remarked that Antigonos had a 
reputation of installing or supporting tyrannical regimes favourable to his rule, especially in the Peloponnese, a policy that would 
have rendered democratic Greek cities reluctant to honour him (Gottmenschentum’, 241). 

^ Discussion of the term isotheoi timai by Habicht, Gottmenschentum’, 196, 212; also D. Fishwick, The Imperial Cult in the Latin 
West (1987) 21-31. 

? The Nemesia had been celebrated at Rhamnous at least since the fifth century. In the course of the third century the military 
officials of the garrison performed regularly their religious duties, contributing to the embellishment of the sanctuary; see Pouilloux, 
Rhamnonte, 82; RE XVI 2 (1935) col. 2346—2351, s.v. “Nemesis in Rhamnus" (H. Herter); Petrakos, Rhamnous I, 188—195. No altar 
especially dedicated to Antigonos has been found at Rhamnous and Petrakos argues that one of the three altars found in the agora 
could have functioned as his own whenever the Nemesia was celebrated (Rhamnous I, 89—97). 

Evidence is afforded by the decree for Dikaiarchos (Rhamnous IL, no. 17, lines 27-30), dating from the archonship of 
Ekphantos (236/5 or 235/4 according to J. D. Morgan [pers. comm.]): Nemesis and the king (Demetrios II) were offered sacrifices 
that had been interrupted because of the war (the Demetrian War, 238—229). The correct interpretation of the lines 27-30 was offered 
a long time ago by L. Deubner (Attische Feste [1932] 219 n. 3) — as Ch. Habicht has accurately observed (“Divine honors," 133). 

7 Religion in Hellenistic Athens (1998) 160. 
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peace; there was hardly any need for the Athenians to flatter Antigonos Doson (although it was essential not 
to provoke him). Habicht adds in support of the identification the evidence for sacrifices for Demetrios II." 

The purpose of this paper is to address the issue of the date and precise context of the honours for 
Antigonos Gonatas. They were the result of three factors: Antigonos was the King? and a soter; in addition, 
after having saved the Athenian demos, he continued to bestow benefactions upon it. Ἐπειδὴ ὁ βασιλεὺς 
Ἀντίγονοίς καὶ σωτὴρ τοῦ δήμου διατελεῖ εὐερ/(γ)ετῶν τὸν δῆμον τὸν Ἀθηναίων κ[α]λ διὰ ταῦτα αὐτὸν ó 
δῆμος ἐτίμησεν «τι»/τιμαῖς ἰσοθέοις. Antigonos’ royal title comes first but the epithet σωτὴρ and “διατελεῖ 
εὐερ/(γ)ετῶν᾽ indicate that Antigonos received cult in return for concrete benefits — the plural has to be 
stressed — to the community and not so much because of his personal merits or his status alone. 

We should look for a context that involves both the Athenian asty and the deme of Rhamnous; instead of 
concentrating on the fact that the Athenian demos conferred isotheoi timai upon Antigonos, equal attention 
should be paid to Rhamnous. Admittedly, since no information is provided as to Antigonos' benefactions or 
to the date of the decree, the best one can do is unavoidably conjectural. 

That Antigonos was viewed as a soter and euergetes of the demos tells us hardly anything about either 
Athens’ or Rhamnous’ actual motives. What did the soteria and euergesia consist of? Did the deme of 
Rhamnous simply adopt the resolution of the Athenian demos, without any particular reason of its own, as 
the lack of any reference to specific help of Antigonos to Rhamnous would seem to indicate? 


x k k 


Gauthier and Habicht suggested that the occasion for the divine honours was the withdrawal of the 
Macedonian garrison from Mouseion Hill in the asty, an event reported by Pausanias without precise date 
(3.6.6). With this is commonly associated a notice in Eusebius’ Chronicle that Antigonos restored freedom to 
Athens in either 256/5 or 255/4.!! Furthermore, it appears that the general appointed by Antigonos was also 
withdrawn from Rhamnous at about the same time or earlier. 1? On the other hand, relaxation of control does 
not mean that the Antigonids did not keep an eye on this fort; for one thing, there was a small number of 
soldiers at this fort who had been granted the privilege of isoteleia on the demand of the king. 

Ch. Habicht once argued that e/eutheria in this instance also consisted of the withdrawal of the royal 
governor Demetrios Phalereus II, whom he believed Antigonos had installed in charge of Athens, employing 
the title of thesmothetes as a cover." This, however, was a rather arbitrary hypothesis, based on two obscure 
fragments of later works by Hegesandros of Delphi and Apollodoros of Athens. According to the latter’s 
narrative, traditional public offices were abolished and everything became subject to the will of one man (my 
italics). Recently, however, R. Oetjen showed that the career of Demetrios Phalereus II started too late (1n the 


8 P. Gauthier, Bulletin Épigraphique 107, 1994, 522—523, no. 299; Habicht, *Divine honors", where he also reinstates his view 
about the decree from Ios (supra n. 2) and even suggests that the Antigoneia celebrated at Histiaia might involve Gonatas and not 
Doson. In the editio princeps Petrakos left the possibility open that the decree might refer to Antigonos Doson but has dropped this 
view in his latest book (Rhamnous). 

? [ am grateful to A. Matthaiou who drew my attention to the importance of the definite article ó and the καί in lines 4—5; for the 
position of Antigonos in Athens, see S. V. Tracy, this volume. 

1 A. D. Nock, in S. L. Johnson (ed.), The Joy of Study. Papers on New Testament and Related Subjects Presented to Honour F. 
C. Grant (1951) 127-148 (5 Z. Stewart [ed.], Essays on Religion and the Ancient World [1972] 721—722). 

!! Chronica 2.120, ed. A. Schöne (1866); the Greek version gives 256/5 whereas the Armenian gives 255/4. K. Buraselis 
associated the withdrawal of the garrison with the victory of Antigonos over Ptolemy II at the much disputed chronologically battle 
of Kos which he dates in 255 (Das hellenistische Makedonien und die Agdis. Forschungen zur Politik des Kassandros und der drei 
ersten Antigoniden [Antigonos Monophthalmos, Demetrios Poliorketes und Antigonos Gonatas] im Agdischen Meer und in 
Westkleinasien [1982] 141—151, 162). A more recent discussion of the battle of Kos by G. Reger argues for an earlier date, at the end 
of the Chremonidean War (4mJAncHist 10, 1985 [1993] 155-177). 

12 R, Oetjen, “Die Garnison der Festung Rhamnous in Attika im dritten Jhdt. v. Chr.,” Master's thesis, University of Hamburg 
1998; non vidi; information was provided to me by Ch. Habicht. 

P Decree of the isoteleis for Apollodoros (Petrakos, Rhamnous II, no. 8, lines 11—13). 

14 Athens, 150—154. See also S. V. Tracy, this volume. 

'S See Philodemos (quoting Apollodoros’ chronicle), FGrHist 244 F 44; Athenaios (quoting Hegesandros) 4.167E-F: Antigonos 
admiring the boldness of Demetrios appointed him as thesmothetes. Habicht also based his theory of the royal governor in JG I 
2971, which records that Demetrios Phalereus served once as hipparch and at least three times as a general. Once it was thought to 
refer to the famous Demetrios, appointed epimeletes of Athens by Kassandros in 307 but it has been downdated by S. V. Tracy, 
making it refer to his grandson (in J. M. Fossey [ed.], Boeotia Antiqua IV. Proceedings of the 7" International Congress on Boiotian 
Antiquities [1994] 154—156). See also Ch. Habicht, this volume. 
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230s) for him to have acquired such a position in the late 260s-early 2505. Convinced by Oetjen's 
argumentation, Ch. Habicht now admits in his own paper in this volume that we cannot know who the royal 
superintendent was, if there was one; it is quite plausible that by this *one man" Apollodoros simply meant 
Antigonos Gonatas himself, a view with which I absolutely agree. 

Could the withdrawal of the garrison from the asty and even the loosening of the grip on Rhamnous 
justify the epithets of soter and euergetes employed in the decree? A king was called soter by a Greek polis 
when he secured freedom from a foreign aggressor and/or when he re-established democracy, i.e. self- 
government." In 307/6 Demetrios Poliorketes and his father Antigonos Monophthalmos were hailed as 
saviours because they had freed Athens from the rule of Demetrios of Phaleron, Kassandros’ appointee, and 
had restored democracy. ὁ For a while the Antigonids had indeed lived up to Athenian expectations and they 
were fighting side by side against Kassandros. The situation in the mid-250s was hardly identical. From the 
Athenian standpoint Antigonos' gesture ca. 255 would seem more symbolic than of any practical value; for 
one thing, he retained the garrisons in the Piraeus, at Sounion and on Salamis. Although solid evidence as to 
the nature of the constitution and overall situation in Athens is lacking, it would appear that Antigonos 
continued to control Athenian foreign policy.” The state of affairs in the mid-250s did not conform to the 
Athenian idea of independence. In 287/6 the Athenians celebrated the liberation of the asty from Demetrios 
Poliorketes although most of the Attic forts and the Piraeus remained in his possession (at least for a while); 
the decrees of the period boast of their newly acquired freedom and the restoration of the democracy.” At 
that time the Athenians held high hopes for complete liberation and were in a position to exercise an 
independent foreign policy. But in the mid-250s they could not entertain ideas of independence as in 286, 
among other reasons because the international constellation of powers was much less favourable than it had 
been in the 280s. Antigonos was not a helpless king without a kingdom, as Demetrios had been after 286; nor 
were all major kings allied against Antigonos as they had been against his father. 

Evidence afforded by certain decrees dating after 229 (when the Athenians bribed the Macedonian 
garrison out of the Piraeus) reveals that both the Athenian demos and the deme of Rhamnous considered 
themselves free, that is, politically autonomous, only after 229, when there was no sign of a Macedonian 
soldier either in the asty or in the chora. According to the decree in his honour, Eurykleides of Kephisia 
(together with his brother Mikion) restored freedom to Athens in 229 (IG I? 834, lines 10-11): ...καὶ τὴν 
ἐλευθερίαν ἀποκατέστησ[εν τῆι πόλει με]/τὰ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ Μικίωνος μετὰ τοὺς ἀπ[οδόντας τὸν Πει]/ραιᾶ..; 
the importance of his services 15 stressed by the strong probability that the demos rewarded him with the 
highest honours."' Two inscriptions from Rhamnous, dating shortly after 229, also refer to the recovery of 
ancestral freedom: 


[---ἔθυσε (58?) τῶι Ad τῶι σωτ]ῆρι καὶ tet Ἀ[θη]/[νᾶι tet σωτείραι ἐν ὧι Eviavtar?] ὁ δ[ῆ]μος ἐκομίσατο 
τὴν πά]τριον ἐλευθερία]ν καὶ λαμπάδα ἐποίησεν ἐκ τῶν στρατευ/ομένων Ῥαμνοῦ]ντι... (for Demostratos 
of Phlya).? 


Similarly Y. Garlan restores in lines 6—8 of the decree for Aischrion Phylasios: 


συνετέλε[σε δὲ τὰς] θυσ[ίας μετὰ τῶν ἡγεμό]ίνων τῶι Aù τῶι Σωτῆ[ρι] καὶ [τῆι Ἀθ]ηνᾶι [τῆι Σω]τείραι 
[καθ᾽ ὃν καιρὸν ὁ δῆ]/μος ἐκομίσατο τὴν πάτρ[ιο]ν ἐλ[ευθερί]αν oke[---].^ 


This attitude does not necessarily exclude the possibility of a spontaneous expression of gratitude for 
Antigonos' gesture in the mid-250s, a statue for instance. Actually, /G IP 793, dating ca. or after 255, and 
reporting an eikon for Antigonos could be relevant, but its origin is problematic: it could be a copy of a 


Samian decree.” 
ok ook ok 


16 ZPE 131, 2000, 111-115. 

 Habicht, Gottmenschentum’, 79-123; Appian, Syriaca 65. 

35 Plut. Demetr. 8-9. 

? Habicht, Athens, 158-159. 

? 1G IP 653, 654, 657; [Plut.] X. orat. 850f-851c, 851d-f; T. L. Shear, Jr., Kallias of Sphettos and the Revolt of Athens in 286 
B.C., Hesperia Suppl. 17 (1978) 2-5. 

?! P, Gauthier, Les Cités grecques et leurs bienfaiteurs (1985) 79. 

331. Pouilloux, BCH 80, 1956, 61 (cf. Petrakos, Rhamnous II, no. 22 for a somewhat different version). 

3 BCH 102, 1978, 103-108; cf. Petrakos, Rhamnous II, no. 26 for a slightly different version. 

?* A. Wilhelm, Attische Urkunden III (1925) 42-47 (= Akademieschriften zur Inschriftenkunde [1895-1951] I [1974] 502-507); 
Habicht, /stMitt 72, 1957, 223 n. 79; see S. V. Tracy, Hesperia 57, 1988, 320 for the date: ca. 255—235. 
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Let us now turn to Rhamnous and its relationship with Antigonos Gonatas. Ch. Habicht characterizes the 
bestowal of divine honours by a deme as an innovation and interprets it as follows: *One important factor in 
this case may have been that Rhamnous, unlike almost all other demes, was first and foremost a fortress, 
occupied in those years by a mixed garrison of Macedonian and Athenian soldiers." The fortress of 
Rhamnous had always been instrumental to Antigonid strategies, from the end of the fourth century to the 
end of the third, especially for the supervision of the sea route from Macedon to the South, passing from 
Euboea. Its importance becomes much more evident when we remember that the issue of control over the 
Aegean between Antigonos and Egypt was not settled before the battle of Andros in 246. *° The strategic 
position of this fortress deme rendered it highly vulnerable to external attacks, particularly when Euboea was 
in hostile hands. 

One could legitimately suggest that the decree from Rhamnous simply adopts the decision of the 
Athenian demos, on the grounds of its long-standing association with the Antigonids. R. Osborne has 
observed that decrees from demes and other groups in Attika frequently "take up and cite public services for 
the whole demos and honorific motions first moved in the Council and Assembly.””’ This statement holds for 
Rhamnous; nevertheless, it has to be stressed that, to the best of my knowledge, honorific decrees from this 
deme (among those preserved more or less complete) always concern someone who has benefited Rhamnous 
one way or the other. Therefore, I think that Elpinikos (the proposer of the decree) and the deme as a whole 
had a very specific reason for turning the festival of the goddess Nemesis into a joint festival. We cannot talk 
about restoration of democracy in Rhamnous; therefore, we must consider the possibility of salvation from a 
great external peril. 

Supportive to the hypothesis of military help is the very association of Antigonos with Nemesis. Nemesis 
was the most important deity at Rhamnous, but it is legitimate to wonder whether this association hinted at 
similar qualities and services to the community. She was normally associated with protection of agriculture 
but she had also another side, that of punishment and vengeance. Pausanias preserves a tradition according to 
which Nemesis had punished the Persian hybris in 490, when the Persians landed at Marathon carrying a 
large block of Parian marble for making a trophy commemorating their anticipated victory." In this 
perspective, Antigonos would have repulsed or helped to repulse an invader. 

There were two occasions after 255 that could have offered Antigonos the opportunity to save the asty 
and the chora and for the latter to express their gratitude, namely, the revolt of Alexandros, governor of 
Corinth and Euboea, including Chalkis, and his raids against Attika or the subsequent raids of Aratos of 
Sikyon who attempted to bring Athens over to the Achaian League.” Our evidence points to the revolt of 
Alexandros which lasted at least four years, and possibly more, and threatened all of Attika; there is no 
record of Aratos attacking Rhamnous. The absence of details in the decree should not necessarily be 
indicative of absence of actual assistance, although, admittedly, decrees from Rhamnous are usually more 
detailed. Most likely, Antigonos had not offered help in person but he could have provided essential backing, 
i.e. troops and/or money. An extremely fragmentary decree referring to Antigonos, the war, freedom, money 
and euergesia could be relevant. Meritt's identification of the war mentioned in this with the war against 
Alexandros is indeed tempting, but I would not wish to push the argument too far." 

We are badly informed about the details of Alexandros' revolt and even more so about its end; possibly, it 
ended at Alexandros' death ca. 245; anyhow, the outcome was to Antigonos' benefit. The subsequent peace 
in Attika could suffice as a motivation for the divine honours. If the Athenian demos and the deme of 
Rhamnous were grateful to Antigonos for the same reasons, then the motivation could have been described 
in an Athenian decree (assuming that the Athenian demos had recorded its decision on stone). 


?5 Athens, 167. 

26 Furthermore, the third century witnessed a marked growth of piracy that rendered the necessity to protect the paralia even 
more pressing; the forts of Attika could provide refuge if and when a hostile army invaded and raided the chora, which was a 
common phenomenon in the course of the third century; see Pouilloux, Rhamnonte, 64-66; Petrakos, Rhamnous I, 181—183; J.-C. 
Couvenhes, Cahiers du Centre Glotz 10, 1999, 203 and n. 60. 

7 In O. Murray and S. Price (eds.), The Greek City. From Homer to Alexander (1990) 275. 

28 1 33.2.3; Petrakos, Rhamnous I, 188—189, 247; Pausanias’ passage was drawn to my attention by Professor A. Chaniotis. 

? Plut, Arat. 24, 33; Habicht, Athens, 163: in 242 and 240. On the revolt of Alexandros, see also infra nn. 31-34. 

308. D. Meritt, Hesperia 30, 1961, 214—215, πο. 9 (= SEG 21.380 = Agora XVI, no. 197). Meritts hypothesis is accepted by 
Habicht as probable (“am wahrscheinlichsten"; Studien, 24 n. 56) whereas it is rejected by H. Heinen (Untersuchungen zur 
hellenistischen Geschichte des 3. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. [1972] 138 n. 180.) In line 3 Meritt read Ἑλλήνω[ν] (thus associating 
Antigonos with the freedom of the Greeks as a whole). This reading is very uncertain. The only clearly visible letter is the omega; 
this was also the view of Dr. J. Curbera and Dr. D. Jordan. 
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The late 250s -early 240s marked a very troublesome period for Antigonos Gonatas as well as for Attika 
as a whole. Apart from the growing power of the Aitolians and the ongoing rivalry with Egypt over control 
of the Aegean, the above mentioned revolt of Antigonos' nephew, Alexandros, in the late 250s posed an 
immediate threat to his rule.?' A number of Athenian decrees illustrate the resulting perilous situation in the 
Attic countryside. The decree for Aristomachos, tyrant of Argos, informs us that Argos and Athens had been 
engaged in a common war against Alexandros (IG II’ 774, lines 36-43). The language of the decree 
conceals the fact that Athens and Argos were actually employed by Antigonos as military bases against 
Corinth, a fact also suggested by a decree of the Athenian cleruchs on Salamis for Herakleitos of Athmonon, 
appointed by Antigonos strategos of the Piraeus (JG II 1225). Herakleitos had kept the chora safe when 
Alexandros had employed pirates to raid Salamis.? It is made abundantly clear that Herakleitos acted 
according to Antigonos’ airesis towards the demos (lines 14-16): τὴν πᾶσαν πρόνοιαν ἐποεῖτο τοῦ μηθὲν 
βλαβερὸν γίνεσθαι περὶ τὴν χώραν, ἀκολούθως τὴν τούτων ἐπιμέλειαν ποιούμενος τῆι τοῦ βασιλέως πρὸς 
δῆμον aipgoet.** 

The loss of Chalkis posed an immediate threat to Rhamnous. An unpublished decree in honour of the 
Athenian general Archandros reveals that Alexandros had orchestrated an attack against Attika on more than 
one front: in the archonship of Diomedon, now dated in 248/7,? Archandros succeeded in keeping the 
Rhamnousia (a term unattested before) free despite the attacks of pirates on the neighbouring area. To 
achieve that he assigned duties to every single adult resident at Rhamnous, which in itself is an indication of 
the peril threatening that fortress deme. Antigonos Gonatas is neither mentioned nor implied, which could 
make us think that he was in no way involved. Yet, we have to bear in mind that he is not mentioned in the 
decree for Aristomachos either, which points to a very selective way of recording events on the part of the 
Athenians. Furthermore, Archandros was a prominent Athenian elected by the demos. Recording his 
achievements in their own right would be a way for the Athenians to boost their own sense of pride. In the 
case of Salamis and Herakleitos, Antigonos could not be ignored since he was the one who had appointed 
Herakleitos. On the other hand, it would be absurd if Antigonos was not interested in the fate of Rhamnous, 
especially since he had lost possession of Chalkis. 

Furthermore, during the archonship of Diomedon the Athenians experienced financial straits as a result of 
the turbulent situation in the chora. Theophemos, son of Telokles, invited those living in the polis (be they 
citizens or foreigners) to contribute money (no less than 50 drachmae and no more than 200) that would go 
to the stratiotic fund and perhaps after that they would be used to pay the soldiers’ salary for a month. The 
contributions aimed at the salvation of the polis and the protection of the chora (SEG 32.118 — Agora XVI, 
no. 213); and they had to be handed in urgently, within a month and a half? ἐπιδιδό[να]ι εἰς τὴν σωτηρία/ν 
τῆς πόλεως καὶ τὴν φυλακὴν τῆς χώρας... (lines 16-17). Οἵδε ἐπέδωκαν εἰς τὴν σω[τ]ηρίαν τῆς π[ό]/λεως καὶ 
τὴν φυλακὴν τῆς [χ]ώρας κατὰ τ[ὸ] ψήφισμα τοῦ δήμου (lines 30-32). Clearly, the Athenian demos 


31 According to Pompeius Trogus (= Justin), Prol. 26 Alexandros revolted at some point between the death of Areus (264 B.C.) 
and the liberation of Sikyon; the most precise dating one could safely suggest is the late 250s. Habicht dates the revolt in 251 
(Athens, 162); E. Will, Histoire politique du monde hellénistique 323-30 B.C’ 1 (1979) 317-318: possibly in 253/2. O. Picard (also 
dating the revolt in 253/2) argues that Alexandros freed the Euboean cities (apart from those in the North) from the Macedonian 
garrisons and re-organised the institutions of the Euboean Confederation (Chalcis et la confédération Eubéenne. Étude de 
numismatique et d’ histoire IV* - I” siècles [1979] 272—273). 

? Cf. L. Moretti, Iscrizioni storiche ellenistiche I (1967) no. 23. The decree cannot be dated with precision: see also M. J. 
Osborne, this volume. 

3 P, Brulé argues that the pirates were Cretans (La Piraterie crétoise hellénistique [1978] 3). Moretti (supra n. 32) no. 24 
suggests that a funerary epigram for a certain Leon could be associated with this raid or with the raid of Aratos in 242; his former 
hypothesis is accepted by Habicht, Athens, 162. 

34 IG IP? 677 provides additional evidence for Herakleitos’ loyalty to the king; emended text is provided by W. S. Ferguson, 
CIPhil 24, 1929, 13 n. 1 and A. N. Kontoleon, Akte des 4. Internationalen Kongresses für Griechische und Lateinische Epigraphik 
1962 [1964] 196-197. 

35 Ergon 1993 [1994] 7-8 = SEG 47.151; non vidi. It was Professors J. D. Morgan and Ch. Habicht who first informed me that 
the archon is Diomedon. I owe special thanks to Dr. Petrakos who confirmed this and also informed me (by means of a letter) as to 
Antigonos' absence from the decree. 

For the date of Diomedon's archonship see M. J. Osborne, in P. Flensted-Jensen, T. H. Nielsen, L. Rubinstein (eds.), Polis and 
Politics. Studies in Ancient Greek History in Honour of M. H. Hansen (2000) 507—520; id., this volume. 

Archandros is most likely to be identified with Archandros Kallippou Eleusinios, one of the contributors in the list of epidoseis in 
the same year (SEG 32.118 = Agora XVI, no. 213, line 61) and also the honorand in Rhamnous II, nos. 27, 28. 

36 Petrakos, Rhamnous 1, 36-37, 166, 182—183. 

371, Migeotte, Les Souscriptions publiques dans les cités grecques (1992) 28-44. 
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associated its destiny with that of the chora. The appeal and the epidoseis reflect the concern for the chora of 
the richest and most prominent Athenian citizens, and indeed by everyone residing in Attika.’ Aischron, son 
of Proxenos, donated 8,000 medimnoi of wheat (IG II’ 845 dating shortly before peace was concluded) and it 
is quite possible that there were other donations as well; more honours were to come as soon as peace was 
concluded (lines 12-16).? 


x k k 


To sum up: In the framework of events suggested above the terminus post quem for the isotheoi timai 
conferred upon Antigonos Gonatas should be the end of the war against Alexandros ca. 245 or earlier since 
Alexandros’ death occurred ca. 245." The cessation of hostilities with Alexandros would have been an 
important enough factor since it resulted in peace for Rhamnous and for all of Attika including Athens. 

Finally, we could set the divine honours in a broader context. Following the dating suggested above, the 
divine honours would be more or less contemporaneous with the vase festivals Paneia and Soteria 
established on Delos by Antigonos Gonatas in 246/5, after his naval victory at Andros over Ptolemy III.“ In 
the present state of our evidence we cannot establish a precise chronological sequence, i.e. whether the 
divine honours postdated or antedated the battle of Andros; in any case, it is notable that the mid-240s 
witnessed outstanding celebrations of Antigonos Gonatas' glory. 
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Shadowland: Athens under Antigonos Gonatas 
and his successor 


Michael J. Osborne 


In the turbulent years from 250 to 230 B.C. Athens, constrained firstly by the grip of Antigonos Gonatas and 
then that of Demetrios II, was a reluctant combatant against sundry forces.' The period is notoriously ill- 
served by literary sources, but in recent times new epigraphical evidence has provided sporadic 
enlightenment, although rather too often in the form of reports merely alluding to new texts, which then 
hover like swords of Damokles over efforts at historical elucidation.” Since such epigraphical evidence is 
often, but not exclusively, found in the narrative sections of decrees and is frequently related to particular 
archons, the quest for a secure list of archons for these years remains a crucial priority.’ The aims of this 
paper are firstly to clarify the chronology of this period by re-locating four individual archons for whom 
new, or relatively new, evidence is available; secondly to re-consider briefly the testimony of the well known 
thiasotic decree from the year of Kydenor (SEG 2.9); and thirdly to sketch out some historical implications. 


1. Aristion 


The resurrection of Aristion was witnessed in a thiasotic decree from Eleusis, published by Eugene 
Vanderpool in 1968.* The text indicated that in the year of the archon [Ἀ]ριστίων a war was in progress and 
Vanderpool attributed him to the period of the Demetrian War, where he could join Lysias, in whose year the 
conflict broke out,’ Kimon,° Ekphantos,’ Lysanias?, and perhaps Mneseides.’ This scenario has won general 
acceptance hitherto. 

It is now known, albeit obliquely," that the hand in the thiasotic document is that of a much earlier 
practitioner, so that Aristion should be set not in the 230s but in the 290s. Such a transfer makes no 
significant difference to our knowledge of the 230s, but it creates an interesting problem for the 290s. For 
Georgios Steinhauer has now published a new thiasotic document mentioning a hitherto unattested archon 
with the rare name Ambrosios, whom he attributes to 290/89.!! The attribution of two new archons to a 
decade which was generally regarded as having its full complement already might seem to offer scope for 
sundry extravagant hypotheses," but the explanation is in all probability quite banal. For a consideration of 
the photograph provided by Steinhauer suggests that, despite the seemingly strong prosopographical grounds 


' All dates are B.C. 

? This situation, whilst frustrating, is understandable. What is less intelligible is the tendency, exemplified at this meeting, for a 
small coterie to abjure ascription of views to published works in favour of reference to unpublished communications of fellow coterie 
members. 

? Apart from a possible problem in the late 290s (for which see further below) the archon list from 300/299 — 262/1 seems settled. 
For the 260s see my article “The Archons of JG ii?.1273,” Adolf Wilhelm Symposium (Athens 2000) forthcoming — arguing for the 
attribution of Euboulos II and Phanomachos to 265/4 and 263/2 respectively. 

^ ADelt 23, 1968, A’ M&X.,1—6 = SEG 24.156. 

* Cf. IG 17.299 + SEG 31.98. 

* Kimon, known already from JG {171299 + SEG 31.98, is now attested in his own right — cf. B. Petrakos, Ergon 2000, 18. 

1 Cf. IG 17.788. 

8 IG 117 788; 790 + Hesperia 11, 1942, 242—244, πο. 47 = Agora XV, no.115; SEG 41.87. 

? SEG 41.87. It is not clear how much later than Lysanias Mneseides should sit, but a date in the late 230s seems inevitable since 
the archons of the early 220s are known. 

10 The new date is reported by Dreyer, Untersuchungen 175 and 431 citing epistolary communication from J. D. Morgan. 

!! G. Steinhauer, AM 113, 1998, 235—248. Cf. lines 2ff. of the document, which reads: οἱ ἱερο[ποιοὶ οἱ ἐπὶ Ἀ]μβροσίου ἄρ[χοντος... 

? For example, one year might have witnessed a suffect, or the first archonship of Olympiodoros might not have commenced at 
the beginning of the official year. 
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advanced by him in favour of the 290s, the lettering of the text may indicate a later date. In addition, 
Aristonymos, with his secretary from Tribe I, has no particular claim on the year 289/8 and could as easily 
belong in 277/6, an otherwise vacant year with the expectation of a secretary from Tribe I. The archon list 
for the final years of the 290s can thus be given as follows: 


295/4 Nikostratos Secretary Tribe XI 
294/3 [Olympiodoros] [Anagrapheus] 
293/2 Olympiodoros Anagrapheus 

292/1 Philippos Anagrapheus 

291/0 Charinos Secretary Tribe XI 
290/89 Telokles -—- (?) 

289/8 Aristion --- (?) 


The upshot is that the archon list for the first half of the third century B.C. becomes full,'* and the 
Demetrian War loses a citation that was at best uninformative. 


II. Athenodoros 


The best known, unpublished inscription from Athens in the third century is undoubtedly that reported in 
1978 as having been discovered in Aristophanes Street." It reveals, as will be generally known soon, ^ that 
the late date favoured by earlier scholars for the archon Athenodoros was correct;'’ also that he served in an 
Ordinary year and was the immediate predecessor of Lysias, whose approximate date has long been known 
because the Demetrian War broke out in his archonship.'* Since Lysias served in an Intercalary year it seems 
highly likely that the pair served in 239/8 and 238/7 respectively. The secretary in the year of Athenodoros 
came from Tribe X, whilst the incumbent for the year of Lysias belonged to Tribe XI, and, given that the 
successive archons Ekphantos and Lysanias, who served shortly afterwards, had secretaries from Tribe II and 
Tribe III respectively, it seems probable that a secretary cycle (not evidenced since the early 240s, if then)? 
recommenced in or just before 239/8. The sighting of secretarial cycles is notoriously subjective, and has 
occasionally inspired a cavalier attitude to evidence," but it at least deserves mention that the secretary 


? A complicating factor may be the reference to Philippos and Telokles in a poletai record from the year of Ourias. Cf. G. V. 
Lalonde, M. K. Langdon and M. B. Walbank, Agora XIX: Inscriptions: Horoi, Poletai Records, Leases of Public Land (1991) P 52. 
^ For the 260s see Osborne, Polis 507 ff., and n. 3 above. 

> ADelt 33, 1978, B (1) 13. 

$ The full text will be published shortly by Charalambos Kritzas, to whom I am deeply indebted for providing the information 
utilized here. 

7 Dinsmoor, Archons assigned Athenodoros to 243/2; in List he re-dated him to 240/39. This assignation became standard until 
Habicht, Untersuchungen 137—141, followed by B. D. Meritt, Hesperia 50, 1981, 82-83; Osborne (1989) 238 and most recently 
Woodhead, Agora XVI 280—281, sought a date in the 250s. The present author recanted in Osborne, Polis 508. 

* Cf. IG 17.299 + SEG 31.98. 

? The secretary from the year of Diomedon (248/7) came from Tribe XII. His predecessor, the secretary for Hieron, came from 
Tribe VIII and seems prima facie to be the last in a tribal cycle as follows: 


253/2 Kallimedes IV 

252/1 Pheidostratos V (?) (possibly III or VIII) 
251/0 Thersilochos VI 

250/49 Polyeuktos VII 

249/8 Hieron VIII 


It could be argued that such a sequence is too short to indicate a cycle; and, confusingly, the list prior to Kallimedes also could be 
taken to indicate a cycle, albeit a different one, viz.: 


260/59 Philostratos I (?) (could be VI) 
259/8 Philinos II 

258/7 Antiphon 

257/6 Thymochares 

256/5 Antimachos V 

255/4 Kleomachos VI 

254/3 Phanostratos 


It is possible that a new cycle was begun with Tribe I (Antigonis) in the year of Philostratos and that a break occurred in the 
middle of the 250s when Athens achieved its “freedom,” at which point a new cycle was commenced — perhaps with Tribe IV in 
253/2 (the last pre-Antigonid Tribe having been II in 263/2). 

? A classic case is the treatment of the year of Lysiades by Meritt, Hesperia 50, 1981, 88-89, for which see further below. 
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serving in the year of Hieron, the immediate predecessor of Diomedon, in whose year a break in sequence is 
certainly attested,”’ was from Tribe VIII, so that a re-commencement in 240/39 with a secretary from Tribe 
IX would be attractive. If so, the temporary lull in hostilities with Aratos of Sikyon could provide the 
circumstances for a return to such mundane pre-occupations. 

Such a scenario for the secretary cycle is not without problems. For, if there was such a cycle in the 230s, 
it is necessary to hypothesize either that there was a break before the well attested cycle of the 220s,” or else 
that the group of archons which date the cycle of the 220s must be downdated by one year.” The former 
would be intelligible, representing a clean break with the past on the part of Eurykleides;" the latter is 
problematic because of the seemingly unimpeachable evidence for setting the archon Thrasyphon? in 221/0. 
However, it is difficult to see the correspondence of the years of the 220s (and later) to the Metonic Cycles 
on the lower date for Heliodoros as purely coincidental and there is no obvious reason for a break in the 
existing secretary cycle, so that I am inclined to the latter and, without irrevocably commiting myself to it, I 
present the archon list for the 230s as follows:”° 


Meton 
Year Cycle Attested Archon Tribe of Secretary 
239/8 ο ο Athenodoros X 
238/7 I I Lysias XI 
237/6 ο -—- (12) 
236/5 9) Kimon (1) 
235/4 1 I Ekphantos II 
234/3 O O LysaniasIII 
233/2 I -—- (4) 
232/1 I Mneseides (5) [?one year earlier or later] 
231/0 ο -—- (6) 
230/29 I Jason (7) [?one year earlier] 
229/8 [9] -—- (8) 
228/7 ο ο Heliodoros IX 


III. Diomedon 


An important new clue to the date for Diomedon, and for the block of archons linked to him,” was reported 
some time ago by Basileios Petrakos, namely a decree from his year praising the Athenian general, 
Archandros (the general of the paralia) for his activities in the Rhamnous area against Alexander, son of 
Krateros. Since Alexander died in 245, Diomedon must have served earlier, and the recent disposition 


?! Supra n. 19. 

3 The Cycle is certified by reference to the archon list inscribed on the stele published as JG ii.1706 + Hesperia 2, 1933, 418— 
446 + Hesperia 23, 1954, 244. 

33 For such a proposal cf. J. D. Morgan, AJA 100, 1996, 395. 

24 That a new era was later seen to have commenced with Eurykleides and Mikion is to be deduced from the stele set up in or just 
after the year of Herakleitos (213/2 or 212/1) recording the annual college of archons and thesmothetai from the year before that of 
Heliodoros — i.e. from 230/29 (with Heliodoros in 229/8) or 229/8 (with Heliodoros in 228/7). Cf. IG ii?.1706 + Hesperia 2, 1933, 
418-446 + Hesperia 23, 1954, 244. This great list does not include the secretaries and there is no obvious reason why there should 
have been a break in the secretary cycle, which had been operating for some twelve years (since the year of Athenodoros or his 
predecessor). The list clearly embodies retrospection, and does not necessitate radical changes in existing, democratic procedures in 
230/29 or 229/8. 

3 For the date of Thrasyphon cf. SIG? 557 = Inschriften von Magnesia 16. 

?6 This supersedes the provisional list given in Osborne (1999) 80. See also infra n. 54. 

27 Two sets of archons are directly linked to Diomedon, viz.: 


(a) his predecessors: Thersilochos-Polyeuktos-Hieron [cf. SEG 2.9; Hesperia 7, 1938, 121—123, no. 24; IG 117.683: Agora 
XVI, no. 208]; 

(b) His successors: Theophemos-Philoneos-Kydenor-Eurykleides [cf. SEG 2.9; IG 14.766 + SEG 21.392; Pritchett and 
Meritt, Chronology 25-46 = Agora XVI, no. 217]. 


For the order of his successors see further below. 7 . : 
?* Ergon 1993, 7-8 = SEG 47.151. For further details see also B. Petrakos, Ὁ δῆμος tov Ραμνοῦντος I (1999) 36-37. 
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towards a later date must be resisted.” I have argued elsewhere that, combined with the expectations of the 
Metonic Cycles and the need for Polyeuktos to serve in a year of the Great Panathenaia, this new evidence 
demands that Diomedon be set in 248/7.*° Denis Knoepfler, however, has attracted support for an alternative 
view that Polyeuktos could belong in 247/6 with Diomedon in 245/4,*' so that I feel bound to make an 
additional point indicating that so late a date is not commensurate with the evidence now available. In the 
first place it is clear from the (reported) text that Archandros spent the year of Diomedon making very 
complicated troop dispositions against Alexander, son of Krateros, in the Rhamnous area. Secondly, there is 
clear testimony that on Elaphebolion 30 of the year of Diomedon (i.e. early 244, if Diomedon belongs in 
245/4) a major epidosis was voted εἰς τὴν σωτηρίαν τῆς πόλεως καὶ τὴν φυλακὴν τῆς χώρας — obviously in 
fear of the same external threat.” If Alexander died in 245, it is virtually impossible to accommodate these 
events. What makes it utterly impossible is the further evidence that, subsequent to this crisis, Aristomachos, 
the tyrant of Argos, effected a truce with Alexander, son of Krateros, to the benefit of both Argos and 
Athens.” Obviously this truce was made after the year of Diomedon, which cannot thus be 245/4. In such 
circumstances the case for 248/7 for Diomedon becomes irresistible. 

The decree honouring Aristomachos of Argos which mentions the famous truce is from the year of 
Lysiades, to whom I now turn. 


IV.  Lysiades 


The precise location of Lysiades has long been a matter of interest and controversy, not the least because of 
the possible implications for the dating of the block of priests in the Fifth "Inventory" of the priests of 
Asklepios.** For the present purposes, however, the key issue is how long after the truce effected by 
Aristomachos, which is mentioned in a decree of his year, Lysiades can plausibly have served. 

Three stelai from the archonship of Lysiades are now known -- two containing public decrees, the other a 
thiasotic document — as follows: 


(i) IG 10.775 + 803 + Hesperia 28, 1959, 174—178, no. 3 = SEG 18.19. Cf. SEG 31.96; 32.115; 35.91 containing two 
decrees from his year praising a priest of Asklepios from Tribe II. 

(ii) IG ii.774 + ZPE 78, 1989, 223-235 = SEG 39.131 embodying a substantial honorific decree for Aristomachos of 
Argos. 

(iii) SEG 44.60 (= AEphem 1993, 31-38), a thiasotic decree proposed by Batrachos, a diligent, if not officious, 
parochial official, who had earlier moved the well-known thiasotic decree in honour of the epimeletai of the years 
from Polyeuktos to Theophemos.? 


In his discussion of the last of these texts Georgios Steinhauer followed the then view of Christian 
Habicht that Lysiades served earlier than Diomedon, 6 but, as has been seen, the new evidence for Diomedon 
renders this impossible. The crucial question thus becomes where Lysiades sits in relation to the known 
successors of Diomedon, namely Theophemos, Kydenor, Eurykleides and Philoneos.*’ To assist in 
answering this question it may be noted that Theophemos (certainly) and Kydenor (almost certainly) served 
in Ordinary years’? and that Kydenor and Eurykleides were successive.” In addition, decrees are preserved 
from the year of Kydenor honouring officials of the years of both Philoneos and Diomedon, showing that 


? Cf. Habicht, Alexander to Antony 160 n. 36. On Alexander, son of Krateros, see also I. Kralli, this volume. 

3° Osborne, Polis 507 ff. 

?! BCH 119, 1995, 158-159. See also Woodhead, Agora XVI 300—302, dating Diomedon to 245/4 or 244/3. 

? IG ii?.791 + Agora XVI, no. 213 + SEG 45.111 (with references to earlier literature). 

33 IG ii?.774 + ZPE 78, 1989, 223-235 = SEG 39.131. 

? IG ii?.1534 B + S. Aleshire & A. Matthaiou, Asklepios at Athens (1991) 5-11. See also S. Aleshire, The Athenian Asklepieion 
(1989) 249—336. 

35 SEG 2.9 — for which see further below. 

?6 Cf. Habicht, Untersuchungen 135-137. 

37 The first three are all mentioned on SEG 2.9; the last is known from the decrees honouring the ephebes and agoranomoi of the 
year of Philoneos (for which see infra n. 40) and thereby certifying that Philoneos preceded Kydenor (and not by much). 

38 For Theophemos cf. IG 11.795; for Kydenor cf. Agora XVI, nos. 216, 217, assuming that the calendar was retarded by eight 
days to give the equation Elaphebolion 9 = Prytany IX 17 (cf. Meritt, Year 146—150). 

?? This is surely certified by the evidence of SEG 2.9, where they are listed as successive. 
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Kydenor served shortly after both.^ The sequence that best suits these criteria as well as observing the 
expectations of the Metonic Cycle is as follows: 


Year Cycle Attested Archon 
248/7 O O Diomedon 
247/6 O O Theophemos 
246/5 I Philoneos 
245/4 O [O] Kydenor 
244/3 I Eurykleides 


My earlier suggestion, following Lewis,” that Lysiades could be inserted within this block seems in 
retrospect to have been ill-founded, partly for reasons adduced many years ago by Sterling Dow," but the 
more especially because on any arrangement it sets Kydenor too far distant from Diomedon to be plausible. 
The alternative is to set Lysiades after Eurykleides — but directly after or later? The first of these options has 
seemed attractive on the basis that Lysiades should be set as close to 245 as possible to accommodate the 
reference to Alexander, son of Krateros, in the decree for Aristomachos.^ But such propinquity does not 
seem to me to be necessary, and it would in any event do violence to the available evidence in requiring the 
year of Lysiades to be Ordinary rather than Intercalary, as had been universally recognised until Meritt 
devised a restoration to make it Ordinary.*° The crucial evidence is in the third and fourth lines of the second 
text of JG 17.775 + 803 (= SEG 18.19), where the date is given by month and prytany. The line end is not 
preserved so that the prytany date has to be restored, but the number of missing letters is calculable and, as 
has been almost universally recognized hitherto, only one restoration is plausible, viz.: 


Bie Μουνιχιῶνος ἐνάτει ἐπ[ὶ δέκα, ἑβδόμει καὶ siko] — 
4 στεῖ τῆς πρυτανείας 
This provides the following equation, suitable for an Intercalary Year: 

Mounichion 19 = Prytany X 27 = Day 315 

In his attempt to render the year Ordinary, Meritt proposed the following restoration: 
Be ud Μουνιχιῶνος ἐνάτει ἐπ[ὶ δέκα, μιᾶι καὶ siko] — 
στεῖ τῆς πρυτανείας 

This would allow the following equation for an Ordinary year: 
Mounichion 19 = Prytany X 21 = Day 285 


But such a restoration is epigraphically indefensible. It is true that the line length of JG 17.775 + 803 II is 
somewhat erratic, but the anomaly lies in the lines progressively exhibiting more letters, and the third line is 
observably more crowded than the two that precede. Meritt's proposal, so far from being consonant with 
these desiderata, produces the gross anomaly of a line with considerably fewer letters. Clearly this does not 
afford a sound basis for overturning the otherwise generally accepted view that the year of Lysiades was 
Intercalary. With the years up to and including 244/3 already occupied and 243/2 and 242/1 both Ordinary, 
the attribution of Lysiades to 241/0 becomes irresistible.“ Such a location is certainly far removed from the 
famous diplomatic triumph of Aristomachos of Argos but in reality this does not present a problem. 


? IG 17766 + SEG 21.392 (ephebes of the year of Philoneos); Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology 25-26 = Agora XVI, πο. 217 
(agoranomoi of the year of Philoneos); Hesperia 17, 1948, 3—13, no. 3 = Agora XVI, no. 216 (sitonai of the year of Diomedon). 

^! The positioning of Theophemos before Philoneos seems prima facie to be anomalous. For it might reasonably be expected that 
the proposal in the year of Kydenor to grant honours to the officers from the archonship of Polyeuktos to that of Theophemos would 
cover the period up to and including the year immediately prior to that of Kydenor — as indeed, in the company of many others, I held 
in Osborne (1989) 215. But, with Dinsmoor, List and Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, I now accept that it is not possible to set 
Philoneos before Theophemos and retain the Metonic Cycle. For a possible explanation, see further below. 

? ZPE 58, 1985, 271—274. 

^5 4JA 40, 1936, 65-72. 

^ Cf. Habicht, Untersuchungen 125. 

35 Hesperia 50, 1981, 88-89. 

“© This was in fact the slot regularly assigned to Lysiades before doubts were raised due to the attribution of the decree for 
Aristomachos to his year; see Osborne (1989) 211 for a list. 
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The decree for Aristomachos was a cumulative one, recalling also the benefaction of his father in the 
struggle against Kassandros." At the time of its passing Aristomachos was still alive and, as the text 
indicates, still promoting Athenian interests in Argos — a useful activity, given the problems Athens had with 
Aratos of Sikyon after the death of Alexander, son of Krateros. The only specific description of a benefaction 
comes in the back reference to his effecting the truce with Alexander, son of Krateros. But clearly 
Aristomachos was a long term friend of Athens, so that there is no need to seek a list of specific 
benefactions, and there is not the slightest difficulty in envisaging a situation where, having already been 
honoured for his most ostentatious benefaction at the time, he was praised again in a “career decree" in 241/0 
for his long record of philo-Athenian activity. A plausible juncture and rationale for this (second) decree 
would be the (temporary) cessation of hostilities on the part of Aratos of Sikyon late in the 240s. 


V. SEG 2.9 


As is well known, a fragmentary thiasotic decree from the year of Kydenor provides for honours for the 
epimeletai of the thiasos from the year of Polyeuktos to that of Theophemos. Beneath the text of the decree 
the names of each set of honorands are inscribed under the relevant archon in two columns. The right column 
is headed by the archon Kydenor, certifying that the incumbents prior to his year all figured in the left 
column. Clearly, subsequent to the preserved decree but before the stele was planned, it was agreed that the 
epimeletai of years after that of Theophemos should be added to the ste/e, and entries for the years of 
Kydenor and Eurykleides are preserved in the right column before the stone breaks. Presumably the plan was 
for the group from Polyeuktos to Theophemos to figure in its entirety in the left column, leaving the right 
column to be filled by subsequent entries. 

The obvious implication of the text of the decree would seem to be that Theophemos was the immediate 
predecessor of Kydenor." But Philoneos must also precede Kydenor (and figure with Theophemos on the 
lost lower part of the left column) and, awkwardly, as has been seen, it seems impossible to set him prior to 
Theophemos whilst observing the expectations of the Metonic Cycle and keeping Kydenor close enough to 
Diomedon for it to be plausible for officials of the latter's year to be praised in that of the former. It would 
thus seem, as was accepted long ago by Dinsmoor and Pritchett, Meritt, that Theophemos was not the 
immediate predecessor of Kydenor. The seeming anomaly can, I think, be explained. 

Three documents from this thiasos are relevant, namely: 


(1) SEG 2.10, Archon Thersilochos (251/0); month Skirophorion 

Praise for the epimeletai and other officers of the thiasos 
(2) SEG 2.9, Archon Kydenor (245/4); month Anthesterion 

Praise for the epimeletai from the year of Polyeuktos to that of Theophemos 
(3) SEG 44.60, Archon Lysiades (241/0); month Skirophorion 

Praise for the epimeletai 


From the first and third of these texts it seems clear that the standard practice of this thiasos was to praise 
the officers in the final meeting of their year of service. For some reason this was neglected in the period 
from Polyeuktos to Theophemos and, soon after the middle of the year of Kydenor, Batrachos carried a 
decree to thank the officers of these years (7 SEG 2.9). A possible, if hypothetical, stimulus may have been 
that the officers of the immediately preceding year, that of Philoneos, had just been praised in an individual 
decree (as had been normal in the past) and that Batrachos, a singularly diligent member of the thiasos who 
had held office in some of the “missing” years, took it upon himself to rectify matters. 


As already noted, contrary to the text of the decree, the stele for SEG 2.9 was planned so as to allow 
further entries after that of the year of Theophemos. It is quite generally believed that only two such entries 
were made — for the years of Kydenor and Eurykleides — and that the remainder of the right column was left 
uninscribed. This is highly questionable. It is true that there is a vacat below the entry for Eurykleides, as 


47 Tn this respect it is not dissimilar to the well known decree for Phaidros of Sphettos (/G 117 682). 

48 As assumed (for example) by Meritt, Year 234; Habicht, Untersuchungen 143; Osborne (1989) 215; and most recently 
Woodhead, Agora XVI 305—307. 

? Dinsmoor, List; Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology XXII and 22-46. 

50 The names of the officers involved certify that all relate to the same thiasos. 
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indicated by the editors, but its extent is less than that of the vacat between this entry and the preceding 
οπο."' There is thus every likelihood that three more entries followed that for the year of Eurykleides and that 
the stele was closer to the analogues adduced by Sterling Dow than has been hitherto appreciated.?^ The stele 
will have had entries for ten archons (five in each column) ending with the entry for Lysiades. 


VI. The Archon List 268/7 — 228/7 


Combining the foregoing with my two earlier studies? the following archon list may be presented for the 
period 268/7 — 228/7.** 


Metonic Cycle 

Year Meton Attested Archon Tribe of Secretary 
268/7 1 Peithidemos (10) 
267/6 O O Menekles XI 
266/5 ο ο Nikias III XII 
265/4 I Euboulos II (1) 
264/3 9) Diogenetos (2) 
263/2 I Phanomachos (3) 
262/1 O Antipatros (4) 

CYCLE X 
261/0 (0) (0) Arrheneides 
260/59 I I Philostratos ?I (or VI) 
259/8 ο Philinos II 
258/7 O Antiphon 
257/6 I [1] Thymochares 
256/5 O [0] Antimachos V 
255/4 O O Kleomachos VI 
254/3 I Phanostratos 
253/2 O [O] Kallimedes IV 
252/1 I Pheidostratos ? V (or III or VIII) 
251/0 O O Thersilochos VI 
250/49 O O Polyeuktos ΥΠ 
249/8 I I Hieron VIII 
248/7 O O Diomedon XII 
247/6 O [O] Theophemos 
246/5 I Philoneos VI 
245/4 O O Kydenor VI 
244/3 I Eurykleides 
243/2 O 

CYCLE XI 
242/1 9) 
241/0 I [1] Lysiades 
240/39 9) 
239/8 O O Athenodoros X 
238/7 I I Lysias XI 
237/6 ο (12) 
236/5 ο Kimon (1) 


?! This is quite clear even on the photograph provided by A. Keramopoullos, O αποτυµπανισµός (1923) 113-114, fig. 18. See also 
Dow (supra n. 43). On SEG 2.9, see also S. V. Tracy, this volume. 

5 Cf. Dow (supra n. 43, with photographs and diagrams). 

55 Osborne, Polis 515; Adolf Wilhelm Symposium (supra n. 3). 

*4 This list, which is presented in full knowledge of the inevitability of some changes in the light of new evidence, supersedes the 
provisional listing given in Osborne (1999) 80 and expands slightly that given in Adolf Wilhelm Symposium (supra n.3). The earlier 
list provided in Osborne (1989) was deficient in not devoting due attention to the expectations of the Metonic Cycles. 

To the “floating” archons (Lykeas, Polystratos, Diogeiton and Alkibiades) who should occupy some of the vacant years of the 
240s and 230s, Ambrosios should in all probability be added. 
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235/4 I I Ekphantos II 

234/3 O O Lysanias I 

233/2 I (4) 

232/1 O Mneseides (5) (or 1 year earlier or later) 
231/0 ο (6) 

230/29 I Jason (7) (or 1 year earlier) 

229/8 [9] (8) 

228/7 ο ο Heliodoros Ix 


VII. Conclusions 


The above data indicate that changes must be made to the history of the 240s recently sketched out by 
Christian Habicht.” Clearly the 240s constituted a very turbulent period for the Athenians as captive allies of 
Antigonos. In the opening years of the decade they experienced serious troubles from Alexander, son of 
Krateros, when he revolted from Antigonos Gonatas. In 248/7 (archon Diomedon) the threat from 
Alexander's operations became acute and Archandros, the general of the paralia, was forced to take 
extraordinary measures to protect Rhamnous and the surrounding countryside. By early 247 so serious had 
the situation become that a great epidosis was decreed εἰς τὴν σωτηρίαν τῆς πόλεως καὶ τὴν φυλακὴν τῆς 
χώρας. Numerous practical difficulties are also known to have occurred in and after the year of Diomedon. 
Thus, for example, there were lengthy delays in decreeing sundry honours, some of them quite mundane.?? 
Again, the abandonment of the secretary cycle for a while from the year of Diomedon may point to other 
problems." A brief lull in hostilities came in or just before 245 when Aristomachos, the tyrant of Argos, 
secured a peace with Alexander, son of Krateros, for not just Argos but Athens too. One likely result was the 
belated clearing of a backlog of various honours — for ephebes, agoranomoi and sitonai at least — in the year 
of Kydenor (245/4). But the peace was shortlived. For Alexander, son of Krateros, died almost immediately 
and Athens faced another affliction in the shape of Aratos of Sikyon. Alleviation from his raids came late in 
the 240s and it is possible that some traditional practices such as the observance of a secretary cycle were re- 
introduced in the brief period of peace before the death of Antigonos Gonatas. Thereafter the secretary cycles 
appear to have persisted, but not the peace, as Athens was dragged into the lengthy Demetrian War, the 
progress of which is gradually being elucidated by new materials from Rhamnous. 
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Macedonians at Eleusis in the early third century 


Kevin Clinton 


A contract for a stoa by the southern wall of the sanctuary at Eleusis, /G IP 1682, dated to 285/4, has 
traditionally been used as the terminus ante quem for the recapture of Eleusis from the Macedonians by 
Demochares.' Here is its text, with critical apparatus and epigraphical commentary: 


a 0 £ ο ί 

τάδε ἐμισθώθη ἐπὶ Διοτίμου ἄρχοντος Μουνιχιῶνος τετράδι ΣΤΟΙΧ. 49 
ἱσταμένου: Ἐλευσῖνι ἐν τῶι ἱερῶι παρὰ τὸ νότιον τεῖχος τὸ τοῦ 
ἱεροῦ, ἀρξάμενον ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐστρωμένου ὃ τοῖς κίοσιν ἔστρωται 

5 τοϊςπροσθίοις, τάφρον ὀρύξαι πλάτος ὀκτὼ ποδῶν, μῆκος τριά- 
κοντα ποδῶν, βάθος μέχρι τοῦ στερίφου, καὶ ἐκφορήσαντα τὴν γ- 
ἣν ἔξω τοῦ ἱεροῦ εἰς τὸ θέατρον τὸ ἐπὶ τοῦ σταδίου τιθέναι το- 
ὑς λίθους τῆς μαλακῆς πέτρας, προσεπιτέμνοντα οὗ ἂν ἦι πέτρ- 
α, συντιθέντα τοὺς ἁρμοὺς στερίφους ἁρμόττοντας πανταχῆι, 

10 μῆκος τετράποδας, πλάτος δίποδας, πάχος τριημιποδίους, καὶ 
ἐπεργάζεσθαι κατὰ τὸν στοῖχον ἕκαστον διανεκῆ: ἐπὶ δὲ τούτ- 

Qv τιθέναι καταληπτῆρας μῆκος τετράποδας, πλάτος πενθημι- 
ποδίους, πάχος πεντεπαλάστος τῶν ἐκ τῆς στοᾶς καθαιρουμέν- 
wv ἐξεργασάμενο«ν»Σ ὀρθοὺς καὶ εὐγωνίους πανταχῆι καὶ τοὺς å- 

15 ρμοὺς ποιήσαντα ἐπὶ ἡμιπόδιον συντιθέναι ἀθραύστους καὶ 
ἁρμόττοντας πανταχῆι καὶ ἐπεργασάμενον ὀρθὰ καὶ εὐτενῆ. " 
μισθωτὴς Ἀντίμαχος Νεοκλείδου Κηφισιεὺς : HIE" HHHH ”” 
ἐγγυητὴς Νικόστρατος Ἀρεσίου Πειραιεύς. ™ στῆσαι τοὺς Kí- 
ονας τοὺς λιθίνους τοὺς νῦν ὑποκειμένους ὑπὸ τῆι στοᾶι, κατὰ τ- 

20 αὐτὰ προσεξεργασαμένους σφόνδυλον ἑκάστωι τῶι κίονι τὸν ¿[k βάσ]- 
εως ὕψος δίποδα, τὴν αὐτὴν ἐργασίαν τῶι κίονι; ATI: μισ[θωτὴς Κράτ]- 
ης Παμφίλου Λε[υκονοιε]ὺς.... ἐ]γγυητὴς Ἐπικ[ράτης Κράτητος Λε]- 

23 υκονοιεύ[ς--------------------------------------------- ] 
ττττττ---------------- ca. 30 versus desunt - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 


b [------------------------ JOE s^ 11 ἐπιτόναια 
53... "Ei μπας καὶ δορῶσαι καὶ] κεραμῶσαι κατὰ τὰ γεγραμμένα vac. 
[Xo νο ca.20 os es Sato ἐπ]ιστύλια :ΔΔ II : ἀριθμὸς ἐπιτοναίων, ὧν δε - 


[T ξυλίνων ἐξεργάσασθ]αι ἐγ δυοῖν τετραγώνοιν ἕκαστον : F: vac. 
[σφηκίσκους καὶ ἱμάν]τας καὶ καλύμματα :AA T: ταῦτα ὁ μισθωσάμε- 
voc [παρέξει..... ] «kai κόλλαν ὠμοβόϊον καὶ τἆλλα ὧν ἂν δέηι πρὸ- 
60 στὴν ἐργ[ασίαν: καὶ τὴν ἔρ]εψιν καὶ τὴν ἀλιφὴν τῶν ξύλων καὶ τὴν 
δόρωσιν [καὶ κεράµωσιν π]λὴν κεράμου ἀποδώσει ἐξεργασάμενος 
ἐπὶ Διοτίμου [ἄρχοντος Μο]υνιχιῶνι καὶ Θαργηλιῶνι καὶ Σκιροφοριῶ: 
μισθωτὴς Ἀγασ[ικλῆς... “5. . ojos Ἀλαιεὺς XX: ἐγγυηταὶ : Χαρίας 
Πειθίου Φρεάρρι[ος,... .““.5... Καλ]λικλέους Ἁλαιεύς. 


' Cf. W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911) 145 n. 4; T. L. Shear, Jr., Kallias of Sphettos and the Revolt of Athens in 286 
B.C., Hesperia Suppl. 17 (1978) 85 and n. 233, with further bibliography; Ch. Habicht, Untersuchungen zur politischen Geschichte 
Athens im 3. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (1979) 25 n. 25; but see now id., Athens from Alexander to Antony (1997) 129. 

> The document is now J. Eleusis 141, in my edition of Eleusinian inscriptions currently being published by the Archaeological 
Society at Athens; this edition will repeat much of the discussion that appears here. Previous editions: frag. a, D. Philios, AM 19, 
1894, 179-186; U. Koehler, Ισ II 5 1054d; C. Michel, Recueil d’ inscriptions grecques (1900) 578; W. Dittenberger, SIG? 538, SIG? 
970; H. Lattermann, Klio 6, 1906, 140—168, 331 (with German translation); frag. b, K. Kourouniotis, ADelt 8, 1923, 270; a + b, J. 
Kirchner, IG IP 1682. Significant discussion: A. Skias, Prakt 1895, 175-176; B. Keil, AM 20, 1895, 41 n. 2; SEG III 147; 
Kourouniotis, ADe/t 9, 1924-25, 109-110; F. Noack, Eleusis, die baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des Heiligtums (1927) 216—217; P. 
A. Pantos, AEphem 1973, 187—188. 
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Restorations 


1-23 Philios 54-64 Kourouniotis 20 fin. Dittenberger 21 fin., 22 init. Kirchner 22 fin. Latt. 
Ἐπικ[ράτης Παμφίλου Kourouniotis 55 init. Preuner apud Kirchner 56-57 δεῖ Preuner, Hiller apud 
Kirchner 57, 58 init. Preuner apud Kirchner ἱμάν]τας Hondius, SEG 59 Preuner apud Kirchner 
πίτταν Preuner 60 Croenert, SEG 61 init. Preuner apud Kirchner π]λήν Croenert, SEG 63 init. 
Clinton. 


Epigraphical Commentary 


The first line is written on the molding. 

Line 10 breaks the stoichedon order in the first part of the line. Stoichedon order is then 
maintained again in lines 11—16, but it begins to break down from line 17 on; in lines 54—64 it is not 
maintained. 

There is a gap of 0.208 m. between fragments a and b as restored in plaster. Since the restoration 
respects the stele's diminution from bottom to top, this measurement ought to be quite accurate. 
Dividing it by the height of the stoichos yields a lacuna of approximately 30 lines. 

Line 14: ΕΞΕΡΓΑΣΑΜΕΝΟΣ lapis. 

Line 17: Each interpunct takes up a whole space. 

Line 22: | was unable to read the last epsilon of the first demotic. 

Line 59: At the right edge of the lacuna the bottom tip of an oblique stroke appears. 

Line 63: At the left edge of the lacuna: the lower two strokes of sigma. 


Philios identified the archon whose name dates the document with the Diotimos who served as archon in 
the 280's and who is now dated to 285/4. Koehler, on the contrary, believed that he must rather be the 
Diotimos who served nearly 70 years earlier, in 354/3. He pointed out, *Around the year 286 Athens was not 
in such shape that you would imagine that public building projects were undertaken at Eleusis or 
elsewhere." This argument, accepted only by Dittenberger, concerning the inability of Athens to undertake 
such a building project around 286, has not been adequately addressed by subsequent scholars. Lattermann 
essentially ignored it and decided in favor of the later date, which has since been accepted.^ But there are 
very good arguments for the earlier date, to which I shall return. Recently Andrea Jórdens has independently 
come to the same conclusion about the earlier date, using some of the same arguments.” 

Setting aside for a moment the question of the date, the document does not seem to provide a secure basis 
for a terminus ante quem for the withdrawal of the Macedonians from Eleusis. The Macedonians garrisoning 
Eleusis occupied the fort, not the sanctuary, and would presumably have respected the sanctuary's 
inviolability. They would, after all, only need to enter it in moments of crisis, 1.6. in order to man its walls 
when the whole φρούριον was under attack. Although the peribolos wall of the sanctuary was a continuation 
of the circuit wall of the fort, the sanctuary was separated from the fort, so far as we can tell, by walls, which 
must have served to indicate the limits of the soldiers’ normal activities. Within the sanctuary only initiands 
and initiates were ordinarily admitted, and the sanctity of this rule was legendary. There seems to be no 
reason for the Macedonians to have prevented the Athenians from maintaining the sanctuary and 
constructing new buildings. The presence of the Macedonians in the neighboring fort might have tended to 
discourage construction within the sanctuary, but we need not assume that it prevented it. We have no 
evidence that the Macedonian garrison interfered with the celebration of the Mysteries or any other 
Eleusinian festival. A document such as this, therefore, would not be a definitive sign that the φρούριον of 
Eleusis was not occupied by Macedonians. 

The same argument is even more applicable to the second document that has suggested to scholars the 
absence of the Macedonian garrison in the late 280's, viz. the decree of 283/2 honoring Philippides for, 
among other things, instituting in the year 284/3 an additional contest for Demeter and Kore, presumably at 
the Eleusinia in Eleusis (IG II’ 657.43- 45); these contests were not held within the sanctuary but outside it, 


? IG II 5 1054d: “... circa annum 286 non ea fuit reipublicae Atheniensium condicio, ut opera publica Eleusine aut alibi confecta 
esse tibi persuadeas." 

^ Lattermann (supra n. 2). 

> Klio 81, 1999, 359. 391, 

* On the walls, see G. E. Mylonas, Eleusis and the Eleusinian Mysteries (1961) 136. 
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in the stadium and elsewhere. Participants in the Eleusinia presumably did not even have to enter the 
sanctuary. 

Any interference by Macedonians with the Mysteries would have evoked outrage throughout Greece and 
become a memorable event in Athenian history. Aelius Aristides, in his Eleusinian Logos, delivered after the 
Costobocs sacked the sanctuary ca. A.D. 180, surveyed the tumultuous events in Greek history that might 
have had an impact on the sanctuary. This is what he said about the Hellenistic period: “But the Philips and 
Alexanders and Antipaters and the whole list of later dynasts, although they caused untold trouble in the 
affairs of the Greeks, regarded Eleusis alone as truly untouchable and superior to themselves" (22.8). The 
eagerness with which Demetrios Poliorketes pursued his own initiation into the Eleusinian Mysteries 
provides one example of the high regard in which the Macedonians held the rite, even though it is unlikely 
that many Macedonians of the elite class were initiated, preferring instead to lavish their attention on 
Samothrace.* 

At any rate, the financial condition of Athens in the 280's makes this contract for construction a 
somewhat unlikely document for this period. Shear, in his description of Athens at this time, emphasizes the 
impoverishment of the city and the constant necessity of obtaining donations of money and grain from 
abroad.? The costs listed in the preserved part of this inscription total Dr 2400 for work on the foundations 
(Dr 400, line 17) and the roof (Dr 2000, line 63); in addition, there is a lacuna of five spaces in line 22 which 
contained the cost of work on sixteen column drums. The missing lines 24—53 contained the expenses for 
setting up the columns, placing the capitals and perhaps also their manufacture, and any work on interior 
walls. The total cost 1s impossible to determine, but a figure in the vicinity of one talent might not be far 
from the mark. It is a bit hard to believe that Athens would have undertaken a project such as this at a time 
when funds were desperately needed to supply the city with such basic necessities as grain, especially since 
this stoa could hardly be conceived as essential to the functioning of the Eleusinian sanctuary. If we consider 
how the Athenians were treating the center of Athens, it is striking that in the Athenian Agora no significant 
construction can be dated to the third century. '? 

We should therefore reconsider whether there 1s any impediment to assigning this document to the 
archonship of the earlier Diotimos, viz. the year 354/3, a time when construction had recently taken place 
within the sanctuary and more was being planned." 

Lattermann rejected the earlier Diotimos on the grounds that this stoa built by the Southern Wall could 
not have been built before the middle of the fourth century, since the southern extension of the sanctuary 
with the Southern Wall was not added until the second half of the fourth century, probably ca. 330." As this 
objection was obviously fundamental, it only remained for him to see whether the other data in this 
document were in harmony with it; and indeed he found that the prosopographical information and linguistic 
features offered no impediment. The excavations of the 1930's, however, revealed that the southern 
extension of the sanctuary and the Southern Wall were definitely added to the sanctuary in the first half of 
the fourth century, i.e. before the decree concerning the Sacred Orgas (IG II’ 204) and most likely, according 
to George Mylonas, ca. 370—360." The architectural objection to the year 354/3, which was Lattermann's 
fundamental argument, no longer exists, and so we now need to re-examine the other data to see whether 
they are in harmony with 354/3, which on historical grounds is far more likely than 285/4. 

The lettering of this inscription is the small type frequently found in accounts, inventories, and 
contracts from the 350's to the 320's; our letters are about the smallest of this type, viz. ca. 0.004 m. in 
height. Their shapes are similar to those of other documents of this period (/G IP 1496A, a-d, 1514, 1515, of 
the 340’s and 330’s).'* There seems to be no reason why the stone could not have been cut in this period, 
and the question of the lettering has indeed never been a significant factor in the discussion." 


7 On the passage cf. A. Humboldt, Ailios Aristeides, Klage über Eleusis (Oratio 22) (1994) 113-114. 

* Demetrios’ initiation: Plut. Demetr. 26.1. For a possible Macedonian initiate of lower status see P.Mil. Vogl. VIII 309, VII.14— 
19 (Posidippo di Pella, Epigrammi, ed. G. Bastianini and C. Gallazzi). The Macedonians on Samothrace: B. D. Wescoat, this volume. 

? Shear (supra n. 1) 79-86; Habicht, Untersuchungen (supra n. 1) 110. 

10 Cf. J. Camp, The Athenian Agora (1986) 166. 

! Lattermann (supra n. 2) 163-165. 

P? Lattermann (supra n. 11). 

P? Mylonas (supra n. 6) 131—133. 

^ This was kindly pointed out to me by S. V. Tracy (per litt.); the hand is similar to that of his “JG II’ 334 Cutter"; see his 
Athenian Democracy in Transition: Attic Letter-Cutters of 340 to 290 B.C. (1995) 82-87. 

5 Although it did convince Kourouniotis (1924-25, supra n. 2) that the earlier Diotimos was indicated. 
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Lattermann and earlier editors noticed certain similarities in phrasing with JG I 1666, a document which 
is probably to be dated shortly before 352/1; Lattermann explained them by assuming that the document that 
we are discussing, /G IP 1682, was modelled on 1666. The similar phrases are here underlined: 


κοντα ποδῶν, βάθος μέχρι τοῦ στερίφου, καὶ ἐκφορήσαντα τὴν y- 
ἣν ἔξω τοῦ ἱεροῦ εἰς τὸ θέατρον τὸ ἐπὶ τοῦ σταδίου τιθέναι TO- 
bc λίθους τῆς μαλακῆς πέτρας, προσεπιτέμνοντα οὗ ἂν ἦι πέτρ- 
a, συντιθέντα τοὺς ἁρμοὺς στερίφους ἁρμόττοντας πανταχῆι, 

10 μῆκος τετράποδας. πλάτος δίποδας, πάχος τριηµιποδίους, καὶ 
ἐπεργάζεσθαι κατὰ τὸν στοῖχον ἕκαστον διανεκῆ: ἐπὶ δὲ τούτ- 
Qv τιθέναι καταληπτῆρας μῆκος τετράποδας, πλάτος πενθημι- 


The similarities unfortunately are not so remarkable as to prove anything; but it does at least make more 
sense to assume that the two documents may be close in date than that the present document borrowed 
phrases from specifications written ca. sixty-seven years earlier. As it happens, JG II’ 1666 was probably 
buried in a pit soon after completion of the foundations of the Prostoon,' so that if one assumes copying in 
the 280's, the Eleusinian officials then presumably did not copy from the inscription but rather from the 
original document in the archives. But deliberate imitation of a document which was composed over sixty 
years earlier and evidently rendered null and void soon after its publication — its specifications were never 
completely carried out — is hard to believe. 

With regard to orthography, the use of O for OY in πεντεπαλάστος (line 13) would be more appropriate 
in the 350's than in the 280's. L. Threatte found the use of O for OY very rare after 325, and observed: “Νο 
example of O for OY on a stone text of the third century is very convincing." 

The next question 1s the prosopography of the contractors and guarantors. In Lattermann's day the only 
known relative of Antimachos, son of Neokleides, of Kephisia (line 17) was the Neokleides of Kephisia who 
is listed as a contractor in an account of the year 329/8 (IG IP 1672.51, 53, 54, 78). It 1s interesting that 
Neokleides in 329/8 was engaged in laying foundations of walls and supplying stone for them, essentially the 
same work as Antimachos according to the present contract. Lattermann assumed that Antimachos (in the 
280's) would be the son of the Neokleides in the account of 329/8. This is certainly possible, but it is just as 
easy, or even a bit easier, to assume that an Antimachos of the 350's was the father of the Neokleides of 
329/8 (PA 10634). 

The prosopography of the contractor, μισ[θωτὴς Κράτ]ης Παμφίλου Λε[υκονοι]εύς (lines 21-22), does 
not permit a conclusive date.'* [K]rates, son of Pamphilos, of Leukonoion is known from a dedication (IG I 
4674), now missing, which is dated by Koehler (IG II 1568) “at the beginning of the third century," but only 
on the basis of the letter style, and the letter style of a dedication is a notoriously unreliable way of dating. 
Although we cannot draw confident conclusions about the prosopography of the contractor, a date in the 
middle of the fourth century is certainly possible. 

The contractor in line 63 is probably Agas[ikles] of Halai. Sphintharos, son of Agasikles, of Halai is 
attested on a dedication to Athena dated by Kirchner “after the middle of the fourth century" (IG I 4332), 
and Phanostrate, daughter of Agasikles appears on a grave inscription dated tentatively by Kirchner to the 
fourth century (IG IP 5521). Kallikles of Halai in line 64 may be the Kallikles who appears with his wife and 
daughter on a tombstone (IG II’ 5492) dated by Kirchner to the middle of the fourth century. 

On the whole a date in the middle of the fourth century tends to fit the available prosopographical data 
a bit better than a date in the 280's, although prosopographical analysis does not allow us to exclude a date in 
the 280's. 

In view of the implausibility of a contract such as this occurring in the late 280's and the fact that nothing 
hinders — indeed, much favors — a date in the 350's, the document must belong to the year of the earlier 
Diotimos, 354/3. This is given additional support by JG II? 1683, which has always been connected with the 


16 Found by the northeastern corner of the Telesterion: “ἐντὸς τοῦ κατὰ τὴν ΒΑὴν γωνίαν τῆς Φιλωνείου Στοᾶς κτίσματος (y”),” 
i.e. the rectangular structure abutting the foundation of the Stoa; see D. Philios, Prakt 1884, 64 n. 2, pl. E (= Noack [supra n. 2] pl. 3, 
y2 = b in Clinton, in R. Ηᾶρρ and N. Marinatos [eds.], Early Greek Cult Practice [1988] 69—79, fig. 4). It was found at a relatively 
deep level within this structure, corresponding to the eighth to fourteenth courses of the foundation of the Stoa. 

17 Grammar of Attic Inscriptions 1 (1980) 258-259. 

'8 The name of the guarantor Ἐπικ[ράτης Κράτητος Λε]υκονοιεύ[ς could also be restored as Ἐπικ[ράτης Παμφίλου, as 
Kourouniotis suggested, but since the most likely restoration of the name in JG II’ 1683.8-9 is [Epikra]tes, son of Krates, of 
Leukonoion, and 1683 most likely stands in close relation to our document (see below), it seems best for the moment to keep the 
restorations of lines 20—22 as they are. 
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present one because of the apparent duplication of two of the guarantors, Nikostratos, son of Aresias and 
Epikrates, son of Pamphilos:'” 


XTOIX. (lines 1—6) 


[3 ]αιο[----------------------------------- ] 


Αν μμ μη ο ας ] 
[..]ινἀποδοκιμάσ[αι---------------------- ἀπο]- 

5 [δ]οῦναι ἐν τῶι ἐνι[αυτῶι τῶι ἐπὶ --------------------- ] 
Second Text ἄρχοντος [[καὶπα[--------------------- Νικόστρατον] 
Second Text [[Apeoto Πειραιᾶ εἰ[------------------------------ ] 

δι ὅτι ἐγγεγρ[[α]]μμέ[νον ἐστί - - - - - - - - - - - - - - Ἐπικρά]- 
της Κράτητος Λευκο[νοιεύς 

10 [...6...] ALctplyoviolé= - - ----------------------- ] 
N EEE E tet. ] 


Restorations 
Skias. 4 Clinton 8 Lattermann. 
Epigraphical Commentary 


Lines 1—6 are written stoichedon, the rest are not. 

In addition to the erasures indicated in the text, lines 8-11 seem to be entirely written in an 
erasure. It looks as if this whole section of the stone was erased. 

Line 8: Kirchner's spelling, éyyeypapé[vov], is a mistake. 

Line 10: The first letter visible consists of the upper two legs of a triangle: alpha, delta, or (most 
likely) lambda. 


This is an unknown type of document but seems to relate to the performance of a contract in a specific year 
(lines 4—5, 9-10). In line 10 the propenultimate letter of the archon’s name must be alpha, delta, or lambda, 
most likely lambda. In the list of archons compiled by Benjamin Meritt, the first archon in the third century 
to meet this criterion is Euboulos, of the year 274/3, then Lysitheides, of 272/1, then Philippides, of 269/ ge 
On the other hand, such an archon occurs quite close in date to 354/3: Theellos, of the year 351/0. All things 
considered, these two documents ought to belong to the 350’s. 

Thus, in addition to the other arguments given at the beginning of our discussion against the validity of 
using /G II’ 1682 and 657 for the absence of the Macedonian garrison at Eleusis, the use of 1682 is also ruled 
out by its date. 

The modern belief in the liberation of Eleusis ca. 284 has hindered a possibly better reading of the decree 
concerning Demochares that is reported in Pseudo-Plutarch’s Lives of the Ten Orators ([Plut.], X orat. 851d- 
f), where it recounts Demochares' specific achievements:?! 


τάδε πρεσβεύοντι καὶ γράφοντι καὶ πολιτευομένῳ: οἰκοδομὴν τειχῶν καὶ παρασκευὴν ὅπλων 
καὶ βελῶν καὶ μηχανημάτον, καὶ ὀχυρωσαμένῳ τὴν πόλιν ἐπὶ τοῦ τετραετοῦς πολέμου, καὶ 
εἰρήνην καὶ ἀνοχὰς καὶ συμμαχίαν ποιησαμένῳ πρὸς Βοιωτούς: ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἐξέπεσεν ὑπὸ τῶν 
καταλυσάντων τὸν δῆμον: καὶ ὡς κατῆλθεν ἐπὶ Διοκλέους ἄρχοντος ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου, 
συστείλαντι τὴν διοίκησιν πρότῳ καὶ φεισαμένῳ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων καὶ πρεσβεύσαντι πρὸς 
Λυσίμαχον καὶ λαβόντι τῷ δήμῳ τριάκοντα τάλαντα ἀργυρίου καὶ πάλιν ἕτερα ἑκατόν: καὶ 
γράψαντι πρεσβείαν πρὸς Πτολεμαῖον εἰς Αἴγυπτον, καθ᾽ ἣν ἐκπλεύσαντες πεντήκοντα 
ἐκόμισαν τάλαντα ἀργυρίου τῷ δήμῳ: καὶ πρὸς Ἀντίπατρον πρεσβεύσαντι καὶ λαβόντι 
εἴκοσι τάλαντα ἀργυρίου καὶ Ἐλευσῖνα κομισαμένῳ τῷ δήμῳ καὶ ταῦτα πείσαντι ἑλέσθαι 
τὸν δῆμον καὶ πράξαντι, καὶ φυγόντι μὲν ὑπὲρ δημοκρατίας, μετεσχηκότι δὲ οὐδεμιᾶς 
ὀλιγαρχίας οὐδὲ ἀρχὴν οὐδεμίαν ἠρχότι καταλελυκότος τοῦ δήμου: κτλ. 


ΙΙ. Eleusis 145 in my edition currently being published by the Archaeological Society at Athens. Editio princeps: D. Philios, 
AEphem 1899, 184—185, no. 7. Discussion: Lattermann (supra n. 2) 163. 

20 Historia 26, 1977, 161—191. 

?! As was pointed out to me by John Morgan (per litt.). 
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The decree, in recounting specific events, follows a chronological order: the Four-Year War (307-304), 
Demochares' exile in 303, his return in 286/5, his embassy to Lysimachos, who died in 281. Then comes 
Demochares' mission to Antipater. The decree states that Demochares went on an embassy to Antipater and 
“received twenty talents of silver and recovered Eleusis for the Demos."? So this Antipater should be 
Antipater Etesias, who reigned briefly in the summer of 279. It is, however, a bit hard to imagine that a man 
who was king for only as long as the etesian winds were blowing was able to give Demochares twenty 
talents and return Eleusis to Athens. W. S. Ferguson remarked: “A man struggling against foreign invaders 
like the Celts, or against a rival like Antigonos does not have money to throw away in that fashion. It is 
different if Antipater, Cassander's son, the protegé of Lysimachos and heir-apparent to the Macedonian 
throne, is meant."? But Cassander's son was killed by Lysimachos not long after 288. In 1905 Ferguson 
assumed that Diokles' archonship, when Demochares returned, was in 289/8, and so had no trouble with this 
proposal. On the other hand, such apparent foolishness as giving Athens twenty talents and returning Eleusis 
might have been part of the problematic behavior that contributed to the quick demise of Antipater Etesias. 
However, it is also conceivable that in the decree as reported in Pseudo-Plutarch the name Antipatros is a 
mistake for Antigonos.” In that case Demochares’ approach to Antigonos could have taken place after the 
recovery of the Piraeus in the late spring or early summer of 281. 

So we have lost a date for the repossession of Eleusis from the Macedonians around 284 but we have 
gained the date of a building which 1s now the earliest building at Eleusis in the fourth century that is attested 
by an inscription. Although the building has not yet been identified with certainty,” the new date of this 
document, /G II’ 1682, namely the year 354/3, confirms that the period 370—350 was one of active building 
in the sanctuary and considerable expansion. This is the same period in which a lengthy law concerning the 
Mysteries and the sanctuary appeared. ^ Many of its regulations probably represent a response to the 
increased popularity of the Mysteries and the great influx of initiates from all over the Greek world at this 
time. In this period Athens issued a new bronze coinage, featuring symbols of the Mysteries, to be used as a 
festival coinage in Eleusis (here p. 208, Fig. 19). At this time too, we start to see on Panathenaic vases, for 
the first time in 367/6, the figure of Triptolemos in his winged chariot on top of a column, graphically 
illustrating to the world the generosity of Athens in the gift of the grain and the invitation to the Mysteries." 
There is no reason to believe that the Macedonian occupation of the fortress at Eleusis in the third century 
violated the Panhellenic respect for the Mysteries as reflected in the history of the cult in the fourth century. 


33 Habicht, Athens (supra n. 1) 129, translates: *[re]acquired Eleusis for the people by persuading the Assembly to capture it and 
then carry out this resolve." This translation, however, is problematic. The phrase ταῦτα πείσαντι is separated from the preceding 
description of Demochares’ reacquisition of Eleusis by the conjunction καί, thus rendering πείσαντι as an action parallel to 
κομισαμένῳ. The infinitive ἑλέσθαι ordinarily means “choose” or “choose by vote.” Actually, the καὶ ταῦτα πείσαντι ἑλέσθαι τὸν 
δῆμον καὶ πράξαντι begins the description of Demochares' political behavior in general, which is now the new focus of the decree, 
and does not refer to a specific accomplishment: *and he persuaded the Assembly to vote in favor of these matters and he carried 
them out.” Thus the modern text of the decree should have a stop (“semi-colon”) after κομισαμένῳ τῷ δήμῳ. 

3 Klio 5, 1905, 168 n. 1. I am grateful to John Morgan for bringing this reference to my attention. 

7: As John Morgan has pointed out (per litt.), and also that the emendation was suggested long ago by H. F. Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici II (1841) 465—467, citing Diog. Laert. 7.15 in favor of Antigonos, though Clinton assumed that the “Antipatros” of the 
decree had to be eliminated because he was Cassander's son and therefore unlikely on that account. That the Antipatros of the decree 
is Antipater Etesias is also suggested by J. H. Kroll, this volume. 

?5 Yórdens (supra n. 5) argued in favor of the hypothesis that the structure in the first contract of this document (lines 2-18) is to 
be identified with the southern arm of the foundation K 16, and that the other contracts of this document concerned the entire 
structure K 16-K 17, which was originally continuous before being largely dismantled on its eastern side to make way for the 
construction of the “Philonian” porch of the Telesterion. This can only be a hypothesis, since there is significant disagreement 
(acknowledged by the author), which must be explained away, between the specifications in this document and the remains of K 16. 
There are in addition other considerations, outlined in my commentary to /. Eleusis 141, which militate against this hypothesis. 

26 Clinton, Hesperia 49, 1980, 258-288 (= SEG 30.61); A. G. Woodhead, Agora, XVI: Inscriptions: The Decrees (1997) no. 56. 

271, H, Kroll, AJA 96, 1992, 355. 356; id., Agora XXVI: The Greek Coins (1993) 27-48; id., this volume. 

28 For discussion of this, see Clinton, in W. D. E. Coulson, O. Palagia, T. L. Shear, Jr., H. A. Shapiro, F. J. Frost (eds.), The 
Archaeology of Athens and Attica under the Democracy, Proceedings an International Conference Held at the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, December 4—6, 1992 (1994) 161—172. 


Macedonians and pro-Macedonians in early Hellenistic 
Athens: reflections on ἀσέβεια 


Manuela Mari 


Yes, it's all written down in history, what they have done, 
our illustrious neighbors who own the world and know 
absolutely nothing of human boundaries and limits. 
Philip Roth, Portnoy's Complaint 


1. A human group or society 15 often inclined to represent its own enemies -- that is, enemies from a political 
and/or military point of view — as wholly alien to the body of values which define its own identity: the 
characterization of the enemy, therefore, often follows purely ethical and religious criteria. As we learn from 
the most dramatic contemporary events, this is not a peculiarity of ancient or primitive societies. In the 
culture expressed by the ancient Greek πόλεις the mark of ethical and religious “otherness” turns into a more 
or less formally declared charge of ἀσέβεια, “impiety”, and from the Archaic age onwards is frequently 
applied both to external enemies and to people who from the inside betray the city, its πολιτεία, its gods and 
ethics. Outwardly, the concept of εὐσέβεια/ἀσέβεια is essential to defining the boundary line between 
themselves and "the others", that 1s, especially after the Persian Wars, between Greeks and barbarians; 
within the Greek world, from the fourth century up to the Roman conquest, the boundary line is essentially 
between Greeks “of the πόλεις” and Macedonians. Depicted as “impious”, disrespectful or unaware of the 
rules of the polis’ religious life and ethics, the Macedonians are often considered non-Greeks tout court: 
from the perception of the polis as wholly irreducible to monarchic rule emerges an ideal and often repeated 
exclusion of Macedonia (and of its monarchic institutions) from the “Ἑλληνικόν. The contribution of 
Athenian democratic culture is essential in forming this verdict; from this very same milieu had emerged, 
long before the encounter with Macedonia and wholly within the city, the political utilization of the γραφὴ 
ἀσεβείας, the “charge of impiety” which often conceals or supports that of “conspiracy to overthrow the 
democracy” (κατάλυσις τοῦ δήμου). 

In the period of over one hundred years from the battle of Chaeronea to the end of Macedonian rule over 
Athens (338-229 B.C.), the almost forty years between the last year of Alexander the Great's life and 
Demetrius Poliorcetes’ final expulsion from the European scene are a privileged observation point for the 
development of this topic. In that period gather events such as Alexander's proposed deification, the actual 
deification of Antigonus Monophthalmus and of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Demetrius' outrages against the 
major religious institutions of the city, events which spur actual public debates on the “impiety” of the 
Macedonians (and of some fellow-citizens supporting them). To the same period belong or refer some 
literary sources particularly interested in the same topic. The writers from which comes, directly or 
indirectly, most of the evidence on the events already mentioned (the orators Lycurgus and Hyperides, the 
orator and historian Demochares, the atthidographer Philochorus, the comic poet Philippides) were also, in 
various ways, chief players in them: their picture is therefore biased, and at the same time lively and 
attractive. Although the specific influence of each of them (and of others, such as Duris, equally interested in 
our theme) on later sources such as Plutarch, Athenaeus or Pausanias cannot always be discerned, they 


' On the ἀσέβεια trials in Athens, the political utilization of the charge and its subtle transformation between fifth and fourth 
centuries: E. Derenne, Les procés d’impiété intentés aux philosophes a Athénes au Ve et au IVe siécles avant J.-C. (1930); R.A. 
Bauman, Political Trials in Ancient Greece (1990) 37—49, 62—68, 105—127; most recently, K. Trampedach, in R. von den Hoff and S. 
Schmidt (eds.), Konstraktionen von Wirklichkeit. Bilder in Griechenland des 5. und 4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. (2001) 137-155. The 
convergence of the charges of κατάλυσις τοῦ δήµου and of impiety is particularly clear in the case of Alcibiades, but it is 
convincingly suggested as implicit in many other cases. For a strictly juridical definition of the charge, to be distinguished from the 
(more flexible) ethical notion of ἀσέβεια in [Arist.] virt. vit. 1251 a. 30 ff., see J. Rudhardt, MusHelv 17, 1960, 87-105. 
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embody and variously shade a well distinguishable “stream” of tradition: a specifically Athenian, pro- 
democratic, and strongly patriotic picture of a complex phase of Hellenistic history. 


2. In 330, while Alexander’s campaign in Asia is at its height, in Athens a citizen named Leocrates is 
prosecuted under the charge of treason for having left the city just after the battle of Chaeronea: the speech 
against Leocrates written by Lycurgus — at that moment the most authoritative of the Athenian politicians 
and the author of the city's economic, urbanistic, ethic and religious renaissance — crystallizes a “classical” 
idea of the polis’ religion, which had evidently outlived the Macedonian conquest. Lycurgus sketches a 
complete outline of the “right” relationship between pietas towards the family and the gods, on the one hand, 
and duties to the state, on the other hand, that 1s, between the private and public ethics of late classical 
Athens.” 

In this view, Leocrates is a traitor because, by fleeing from his native country on the eve of an enemy 
attack (which, as a matter of fact, never took place), he deserted to the mercy of the Macedonians the shrines 
of the gods and the graves of his own ancestors, namely, the πατρῷα ἱερά, and neglected the honours due to 
the gods and — μέγιστον ἀσέβημα — the duties to the parents. By summarizing the charges at the end of the 
speech, Lycurgus characteristically places side by side, and almost identifies, treason, conspiracy to 
overthrow the democracy, and impiety (37.147: προδοσίας... δήμου δὲ καταλύσεως ... ἀσεβείας). He cites as 
a model the severity of the Spartans, who starved the supposed μηδίζων Pausanias to death in the temple of 
Athena of the Brazen House, in order to make “his punishment a proof to all that even divine assistance is 
not vouchsafed to traitors, as it is right; for impiety towards the gods is the first crime by which they show 
their wickedness, since they deprive them of their traditional cults” (32.129).* As R. Parker rightly remarks, 
“Patriotism is here seen (...) as an obligation created by an organic, parent-child relationship between the 
citizen and his ‘native’ earth. But since the earth is also a goddess and a home of gods and goddesses, 
patriotic devotion is also a form of piety.” In the foreground is the impiety of Leocrates himself, who by 
fleeing from the city has betrayed its whole system of ethical and religious values and therefore deserves an 
exemplary punishment; in the background, and yet perfectly clear, is a picture of the enemies — the 
Macedonians victorious at Chaeronea — as at least potentially on the point of attacking the city, destroying its 
graves and monuments, violating its shrines.^ 

Lycurgus discreetly and yet clearly applies to the new rulers of Greece the topos of the “impious enemy” 
traditionally reserved for the Persians because of their destroying and pillaging Greek holy places: those very 
offences which Alexander is successfully avenging, according to a propaganda depicting (at least at the 
beginning) the Asiatic campaign as a "sacred war." 


3. Another key text which helps us to understand how deep and genuine is the connection between patriotism 
and loyalty to the religious traditions established by the Greek city culture and revived by the acquaintance 
with Macedonian rule is Hyperides’ Epitaph over the Athenian dead in the Lamian War, written a few years 
after the speech of Lycurgus discussed above. In Hyperides’ picture of the events of 323/2 rhetorical topoi 
largely prevail over accuracy and exhaustiveness, and the Lamian War is somehow turned into a “sacred 
war", that is, a war for the regaining of Delphi. So the action fought by Leosthenes and by the Greek army 
περὶ Πύλας καὶ Λαμίαν is glorious not only because of its successful outcome, but also because “of the very 
site of the battle. All the Greeks, coming twice a year to the council of the Amphictyones, will witness their 
achievements; for they will gather in that spot and at the same time will recall the bravery of these men" 
(Epit. col. 7.18). The twelve Amphictyonic ἔθνη, in Hyperides’ rhetorical emphasis, turn into the whole of 
Greece (οἱ Ἕλληνες ἅπαντες). In dreaming of a successful conclusion of the rebellion against Antipater, he 
evidently prefigures (and hopes for) the expulsion of the Macedonians from the Amphictyony. 

In 346, at the end of the third sacred war, when the Macedonians were first admitted to the council 
through the expulsion of the Phocians, Demosthenes took a strong position against the legitimacy of the 


? On Lycurgus' Against Leocrates as a primary source on Athenian religion as a whole at the end of the classical period and on 
the statesman's religious policy: R. Parker, Athenian Religion. A History (1996) 242-255; J. D. Mikalson, Religion in Hellenistic 
Athens (1998) 11-32; on the Athenian sanctuaries and their administration in the age of Lycurgus see also M. Faraguna, Atene 
nell'età di Alessandro. Problemi politici, economici, finanziari (1992) 337—380. 

? On Pausanias? death: Thuc. 1.128—134; Diod. 11.45.5-9; Nep. Paus.5. 

^ Parker (supra n. 2) 252. 

> As a matter of fact, Leocrates was acquitted (Mikalson [supra n.2] 19 n. 11). 

ê Leoc. 3.7-8; 11.42; 35.136. 
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reform, by stressing that the new rulers of Delphi were not Greek (De falsa leg. 327). Alternatively, 
Demosthenes tried to undervalue the new and by then unambiguous balance of power, by defining the 
Delphic shrine as “a shade" to fight about which would have been “foolish and, moreover, terribly hard,” and 
by playing down the authority of a Pythia who looked more and more φιλιππίζουσα.᾽ In Hyperides? view, 
Macedonian hegemony is illegitimate since it is based on arrogance (ὑπερηφανία: Epit. col. 8. 20) and on an 
“impious” system of ethical values, which forces the Greeks “to see sacrifices made to men, images, altars 
and temples carefully perfected in their honour, while those in honour of gods are neglected; and to honour 
as heroes the servants of these people. If devotion for the gods has been removed by Macedonian insolence, 
what should we think about the fate of the human rules of conduct? Would they not have been utterly wiped 
out?" (col. 8. 21—22). 

Hyperides directly refers to the deification of Alexander, debated in many Greek cities in 324/3, and to 
the contemporary bestowing of a heroic cult on his dead friend Hephaestion.* But the circumstances suggest 
to him a wider reflection and more general remarks on the ethical meaning of the clash between Greeks and 
Macedonians: in his view, the ideological gap between free Greek πόλεις and Macedonian rule is marked by 
the support of two different systems of ethical and religious values and by the loyalty to two different 
political cultures. The eighth book of Herodotus' Histories closes by marking the same connection between 
despotic rule and impiety and by rejecting both as strange to the Ἑλληνικόν. In Herodotus’ view, much as in 
Hyperides', Hellenism is a mental and cultural (rather than a geographical or ethnic) space, which includes 
shared ethical values and cult places, and excludes barbarian ἀθόμιστα from its boundaries.? 

In polemicizing against Macedonian membership in the Greek world, Demosthenes' arguments are both 
much rougher and more immediately conditioned by Realpolitik than Hyperides’. Recent facts also helped in 
determining their different tone, e.g. Alexander's world kingdom, his revolutionary religious ideas, his claim 
to divine honours for himself and for Hephaestion. And in the Epitaph’s epilogue Hyperides invokes divine 
protection for the Greeks in presenting them as the champions of the religious tradition threatened by the 
impious claims of the Macedonians (Epit. 43, ap. Stob. Flor. 124.36). But Realpolitik 1s not wholly alien 
even to Hyperides’ pages, for his reinterpretation of the Lamian War as a “sacred war" springs also from his 
consistent commitment to the defence of the Athenian traditional role and against Macedonian intrusive 
presence in the major Greek sanctuaries: in 344/3 (?) he pleads before the Amphictyony for the Athenian 
claim on the administration of Delos’ sanctuaries (his opponent being an Euthycrates known for his strong 
pro-Macedonian stance, and probably to be identified with the hieromnemon of Philip at Delphi between 336 
and 329); towards the end of the 330s he again opposes Olympias’ claim against Athenian activities at 
Dodona; in the same period he unsuccessfully pleads for Athenian interests when the city, by refusing to pay 
the fine imposed at Olympia upon the pentathlete Callippus, is censured by both major sanctuaries of Greece, 
being excluded first from the Olympic Games and then from the consultation of the oracle at Delphi." 


7 Respectively De pace 25 and as an indirect quotation from Aeschin. In Ctes. 130; Plut. Dem. 19.1 — 20.1; Cic. Div. 2.57.118 (in 
339 Demosthenes sarcastically dissuaded the Athenians from consulting the oracle at Delphi about the meaning of some omina 
φιλιππίζειν τὴν Πυθίαν φάσκων). 

* The tradition on Alexander’s deification, partially anecdotal (Din. Adv. Dem. 94; Hyp. Adv. Dem. fr. 7, col. 31.15 ΓΕ; Timaeus, 
FGrHist 566 F 155; Polyb. 12.12b.2-3; Plut. prae. ger. reip. 8. 804 B; [Plut.] apophth. Lac. 219 E; Vit. X orat. 842 D; Ael. VH 2.19; 
5.12; Diog. Laert. 6.63; Ath. 6.58.251 b; Val. Max. 7.2, ext. 13), never mentions a king's explicit request for divine honours: on the 
whole matter see M. Mari, 4 di là dell'Olimpo. Macedoni e grandi santuari della Grecia dall'età arcaica al primo ellenismo (2002) 
239—244, with bibliography. On Hephaestion's cult (Diod. 17.115.6; Arr. Anab. 7.14.7; 23.6; Just. Epit. 12.12.12; Plut. Alex. 72.3; 
Lucian Cal. 17-18), see Ch. Habicht, Gottmenschentum und griechische Städte (1970) 28-36; P. Goukowsky, Diodore de Sicile. 
Bibliothéque historique, Livre XVII (1976) 274—275. 

? 8.143-144: the famous definition of the Hellenikón is included in the narrative of the diplomatic mission of the Macedonian 
king Alexander I, ally of the Persians, at Athens in 479 B.C. (136—144). In replying to his proposals, the Spartan envoys diminish his 
figure by stressing his subject condition (142.4—5: τύραννος γὰρ ἐὼν τυράννῳ συγκατεργάζεται); and the description of his powerful 
allies as barbarian, impious and untrustworthy (βαρβάροισί ἐστι οὔτε πιστὸν οὔτε ἀληθὲς οὐδέν) somewhat affects his own figure 
(for example, in the Athenian reply to Alexander, the definition of ἀθέμιστα given to the request to surrender made by the Persians 
and supported by the Macedonian king). Moreover, the final and proud definition of the Hellenikón given by the Athenians, as a 
complex of common values — among which shrines and cults play a primary role —, and their call to revenge the Persian outrages 
against the Greek gods and sanctuaries imply a strict contraposition which excludes the “collaborationist” Alexander I from the 
Hellenikón: a result which Herodotus counterbalances by giving room, in the same narrative, to the famous excursus on the Greek 
origin of the Macedonian kings. 

10 On the amphictyonic arbitration between Athens and Delos and on Euthycrates: Dem. Cherson. 40; De Cor. 134—136; De falsa 
leg. 342; Hyp. fr. 76 Blass-Jensen?; Diod. 16.53.2; [Plut.] X orat. 840 E; 850 A; Corpus des inscriptions de Delphes II. 69, lines 19— 
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The polemics about Macedonian ἀσέβεια are therefore connected, in Hyperides, to a fully mastered 
ethical-cultural conception of the “Ἑλληνικόν, and at the same time emerge from the actual needs and aims of 
a political struggle. An essential part of this struggle is a strenuous and consistent opposition to Macedonian 
"religious" policy, managed first by challenging Philip's primacy in εὐσέβεια (the basis of the king's 
propaganda at least from his interference in the third sacred war), later by unmasking as ἀσέβεια Alexander's 
claim to receive divine honours from the Greek cities. 


4. The debate about the ruler cult's legitimacy and possible forms and the Greek willingness to yield to this 
claim represent the conclusive discrimen which (re)defines the Greek concept of ἀσέβεια at the end of the 
classical age, and not only in Hyperides' judgement. The “new world" arisen from Alexander's conquests is 
in itself a challenge to the traditional Greek (Delphic) conception of the boundary between human and divine 
nature: and within each polis the ethical-religious debate turns also into an actual political problem. 

Most of the available evidence concerns, as usual, the Athenian debate: here, in the period immediately 
before the Lamian War, the choice of supporting or rejecting Alexander's deification 15 a decisive boundary 
line between opposing parties.'' In bringing the charge against Demosthenes in the Harpalus affair (324/3), 
Hyperides himself, among the misdeeds which turn his adversary into a traitor of democracy, does not fail to 
recall his indulgence towards the worship of Alexander, the θεὸς ἀνίκητος (Adv. Dem. fr. 7, coll. 31-32). In 
Dinarchus' speech, which also accuses Demosthenes of inconsistent positions regarding the king's 
deification (Adv. Dem. 94), the deliberate and systematic utilization of religious language is remarkable: 
Demosthenes is not only “greedy of gain," but, first of all, “polluted and impious” (µιαρός.... καὶ ἀσεβὴς καὶ 
αἰσχροκερδής: Adv. Dem. 21); his disregard of the holiness of the oaths exposes him to the curses connected 
to them (46-48); the Athenians are, on ethical grounds, compelled to condemn him by their very “claim to 
unrivalled piety” (86-87).'* As I. Worthington has rightly stressed, this is not only a rhetorical topos: in fact, 
Dinarchus suggests “that Demosthenes’ corruption is so great that the city has become polluted and will 
remain so — under floating miasma — until, in accordance with Athenian custom, Demosthenes is cast beyond 
the borders of Attica." 

The representation of political opponents as “polluted” people and the idea of the “purification of the 
city" rise from an archaic conception of the relationship of individual guilt, community pollution, and the 
danger of divine punishment. In fourth-century Athens, this complex conception revives the religious pattern 
of “scapegoat rituals" on the scene of the actual political struggle. We see it at work already in the exchanges 
of accusations between Demosthenes himself and Aeschines, who several times charge each other with 
impious behaviour and with "pollution of the city." But in Dinarchus' speech the same conception becomes 
the pivot of a bill of indictment of the opponent's entire political career: Demosthenes is here consistently 
and powerfully depicted as the “infernal” enemy of the polis and as the instrument of its ruin." 

A few years earlier, as we have seen, the equivalence between ἀσέβεια and treason of the polis had been 
theorized in the clearest way by Lycurgus in his speech against Leocrates: now, in 324/3, the trial against 
Demosthenes — not in itself an ἀσέβεια trial — in Hyperides' and Dinarchus' view turns also into a matter of 
impiety, because, as for Lycurgus, insufficient support or open betrayal of the values of the polis is an 
ethical, and so a religious, crime. 


20; 74 II, line 23; 76 I, line 18; 82, line 19; on Hyperides, Olympias and Dodona: Hyp. Eux. coll. 31-37.19-26; on Callippus: Paus. 
5.21.5—6; Hyp. frr. 111—112 Blass — Jensen’; [Plut.] X orat. 850 B (the athlete is fined for having bribed his adversaries). 

!! Sources: supra n. 8. Though probably unhistorical, the anecdote on Lycurgus’ remark is particularly meaningful, as it shows 
the god Alexander and his very temples as “polluting” ([Plut.] X orat. 842 D: “καὶ ποδαπὸς ἄν” εἶπεν “6 θεός, οὗ τὸ ἱερὸν ἐξιόντας 
δεήσει περιρραίνεσθαι;”; see Mikalson [supra n. 2] 30). For a somewhat similar picture of the “new god" Demetrius Poliorcetes as 
polluting the Athenian holy places (without specific reference to his own temples and altars) see below, § 7. See also P. Wheatley, 
this volume. 

? Athenian primacy in εὐσέβεια is a topos often recalled by the authors we are dealing with (Lyc. Leoc. 15; Hyp. Epit. 43; see 
also, on the fourth sacred war, Aeschin. /n Ctes. 129). 

P? 1, Worthington, A Historical Commentary on Dinarchus. Rhetoric and Conspiracy in Later Fourth-Century Athens (1992) 137, 
246. 

14 See particularly Aeschines" and Demosthenes’ contrasting pictures of the fourth sacred war (In Ctes.106; 114; 125-136; De 
Cor. 140—143; 158-159). Aeschines in other contexts too depicts his adversary as “the polluting demon" of the city or of the whole 
of Greece (De falsa leg. 158; In Ctes.157—158); Demosthenes puts the blame on the pro-Macedonians (De Cor. 296). On this use of 
religious language and on the general idea of the purification of the city through the expulsion of various categories of corrupted 
people (from the true scapegoat rituals to the representation of political adversaries as polluted people), see R. Parker, Miasma. 
Pollution and Purification in Early Greek Religion (1983) 257 ff. 
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5. It is not therefore surprising that in the following period the charge of ἀσέβεια becomes for the democratic 
supporters the standard means of attacking the pro-Macedonian intellectuals. The remarkable gathering of 
political trials based on the charge of impiety in the late fourth century updates the convergence of the 
charges of ἀσέβεια and of κατάλυσις τοῦ δήµου exemplified, in the fifth and early fourth centuries, by the 
cases of Alcibiades and (less explicitly) of Anaxagoras, Socrates and Andocides. Although the political 
atmosphere is now completely different, the γραφὴ ἀσεβείας is once more the means by which the 
democratic culture defines its own identity as loyalty to a traditional, acceptable and pious system of ethical 
and religious (as well as political) values. In this definition of identity, the “otherness” is obviously 
performed, in the last quarter of the fourth century, by Macedonia and its supporters. The impiety charges or 
actual prosecutions referred to are well known: against Demades in 324/3, for his formal proposal to make 
Alexander the "thirteenth god" of the city; against Aristotle in 323/2, for the alleged divine honours for 
Hermias, the dead tyrant of Atarneus; against Demetrius of Phalerum, probably at the beginning of 318, 
charged with honouring his dead brother with secret rites; against Theophrastus, at about the same time, 
possibly for a charge connected with the Twelve Gods"; against Theodorus of Cyrene, between 309 and 
305, for his atheism and his shocking ethics, justifying theft, adultery, and ἱεροσυλία. In the cases of 
Demades and perhaps Theophrastus the charge of impiety is directly connected with the Macedonian 
ἀσέβεια par excellence, that is, with Alexander’s deification — the main polemical issue of Hyperides’ 
Epitaph —, and honours paid to mortals are also implied in the charges against Aristotle and Demetrius. 
Anyway, in all cases the prosecuted are authoritative intellectuals supporting in various ways the 
Macedonian rulers (Alexander, Antipater, Cassander). After these episodes, all cumulating in a short period, 
we no longer hear about the γραφὴ ἀσεβείας, in Athens, as “the willing work-horse" against philosophers 
and intellectuals.’ 

Theophrastus’ position is of particular interest, for he dealt with the general topic in a treatise On piety, 
fragmentarily available to us. Here he considers the ethical-religious meaning and the historical development 
of the sacrifices offered to the gods, and censures as acts of παρανομία blood sacrifices (except for cases of 
extreme danger to the community), stressing that the killing of living beings clashes with the essence and 
with the very idea of sacrifice to the gods, which is holy and therefore pure. On the other hand, he reproaches 
the “extravagance” (πολυτέλεια) in sacrifices as a mark of “superstition” (δεισιδαιμονία) and of 
“Juxuriousness” (τρυφή), and cites as a negative example Queen Olympias, who “used to sacrifice each time 
a thousand victims." W. Pótscher has cautiously suggested considering the treatise περὶ εὐσεβείας as 
Theophrastus’ apology against the charge of ἀσέβεια already mentioned. Although we do not know the 
occasion and the details of that charge, the passages of the work quoted by Porphyrius, full of respectful 
references to Athenian religious traditions, strengthen Pótscher's remark that Theophrastus could hardly be 
prosecuted with a charge of ἀσέβεια after the treatise’s publication.'’ If this is the case, it is remarkable that 
Theophrastus exhibits his own loyalty to the values of the polis not only by exposing and arguing his 
positions about the correctness and lawfulness of the sacred rites, but even by charging Alexander's mother 
with δεισιδαιμονία and τρυφή, that is, once more, by rejecting impiety from the polis’ boundaries and turning 
it into a typical behaviour of despotic rulers. At the same time, by making a negative example of Olympias, 
Theophrastus tries to avert from himself the suspicion of being, like his teacher Aristotle, a loyal friend of 
the Macedonians. 


5 Sources and bibliography in L.-L. O'Sullivan, C/O 47, 1997, 136-152 (the prosecution of the Megarian Stilpo is also 
considered, but it seems an “unequivocal case of ‘pure’ asebeia", with no clear political implication [147]); see also Derenne (supra 
n. 1) 185-216; G. Marasco, Atene e Roma 21, 1976, 127 ff.; id., Democare di Leuconoe. Politica e cultura in Atene fra IV e III sec. 
a.C. (1984) 33-34, 42 ff.; Bauman (supra n. 1) 119 ff. (the sixth chapter of Bauman's book is precisely entitled “Fourth-century 
Athens: asebeia, the willing work-horse"; according to his analysis, the prosecution of Demades took actually the form of a γραφὴ 
παρανόμων); Mikalson (supra n. 2) 49-50, 67; Parker (supra n. 2) 276-278; P. Brun, L'orateur Démade. Essai d'histoire et 
d'historiographie (2000) 97 ff. 

16 De piet. fr. 584 D Fortenbaugh — Huby — Sharples — Gutas (ap. Porph. de abstin. ab esu animalium 2.60.1). On the concept of 
δεισιδαίμων/δεισιδαιμονία and its progressive change of meaning (from “god-fearing” to “foolish and even impious”), see Parker 
(supra n. 2) 278, referring not to Theophrastus' On piety, but to his Characters for a clear description of this kind of behaviour. 

7 W, Pótscher, Theophrastos Περὶ εὐσεβείας (1964) 42, 122 ff. An Apology against the charge of impiety is ascribed to Aristotle 
too (Diog. Laert. 5.9; Ath. 15.51.697 a-b = fr. 645 Rose). 
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Although it is to be borne in mind that a number of different hostile traditions concur to depict Olympias" 
character according to the topoi of ὕβρις and of impious disregard for human and divine laws," 
Theophrastus’ censure was nevertheless particularly fit for pleasing Athenian sensibility in religious matters 
just because of its target. In fact, a few years earlier (about 330) Athens had been involved in a polemical 
debate against Olympias which had clearly shown, although in a more explicitly political context, two 
different conceptions of εὐσέβεια. While both of Hyperides’ speeches on this subject, mentioned above, are 
unfortunately lost, some excerpts of his Defence of Euxenippus offer particularly precious pieces of 
evidence. According to Hyperides' narrative, the queen is annoyed by the “excessive” zeal displayed by the 
Athenians at Dodona and demands their exclusion from the sanctuary, by cynically claiming her own 
territorial rights. Hyperides, and through him the Athenian democratic conscience, replies by rejecting this 
topic's legitimacy and claims the exemplary behaviour of the city towards the oracle and the shrine on purely 
religious grounds (coll. 18—20, 24—26). 


6. In the impiety trial against Theophrastus one of the prosecutors was probably Demochares, Demosthenes’ 
nephew: an orator, a historian, and a leading figure of the Athenian democratic party. Many times in his 
political career and in his manifold intellectual activity Demochares severely censures the impiety of any 
attempt to overthrow the polis’ democratic institutions. His targets are the external enemies (the 
Macedonians) and their Athenian friends as well, responsible for the most unrestrained κολακεία towards 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes; last but not least, he polemicizes also against the intellectuals 
(Athenians or metics) suspected to be pro-Macedonians. The ἀσέβεια-ίπεπιε is always in the foreground in 
his positions, which appear to be extremely consistent during a long period of time and a long career: he 
probably played a role in the impiety trial against Theophrastus, and, though not directly involved in the 
nearly contemporary accusation against Demetrius of Phalerum, he is probably Athenaeus' ultimate source 
on this episode; later on, in 306, he wrote a speech in defence of the law of Sophocles, according to which 
the philosophical schools in Athens should have been subjected to the authority of both βουλή and δῆμος." 
The target to be hit was, one more time, the Athenian intellectuals who had supported Cassander and 
Demetrius of Phalerum: Theophrastus had to leave the city for a little while (Diog. Laert. 5.38). Once more, 
in an attack against the pro-Macedonian intellectuals, a charge of treason is indirectly formulated in the 
shape of a charge of ἀσέβεια, if we can assign to Demochares' lost speech the hostile definition of the 
philosophers in Athenaeus 11.509 a: *men who gained possession of a fortune by sacrilege and by unnatural 
courses through trickery” (χρημάτων ... ἐξ ἀσεβείας καὶ παρὰ φύσιν κυριεύσαντες διὰ γοητείαν)."' 

On the other side, in the years after the "liberation" of Athens from Demetrius of Phalerum's régime and 
the debate about the law of Sophocles, Demochares breaks more and more away from Stratocles’ party, 
which strongly supports the Soteres Antigonus and Demetrius also by bestowing on them unprecedented 
honours. In Demochares' view, this policy is an open betrayal not only of Athenian religious πάτρια, but of 
the democratic traditions of the city as a whole. At an uncertain date, Demochares and the comic poet 
Philippides, who both, by different means, had fought against Stratocles’ impious policy, have to yield, and 


'8 E.g., Diod. Sic. 19.11, on the events of 317 B.C. (murder of Philip Arrhidaeus, forced suicide of Adea Eurydice, ravage of 
Iollas’ tomb; cf. also 19.35.1), when the queen “did not carry her good fortune as a human being" (19.11.4): although in the entire 
civil war atrocities and “impious” behaviour were on both sides, a special emphasis is put on Olympias’ hybris. In this picture of the 
queen (a strong echo of which is in Paus. 1.11.4) one must consider the role of other biased and specifically Macedonian traditions 
(and not exclusively linked to Cassander), besides the possible contribution of Athenian sources. On a possible, special role of 
Olympias in Alexander's deification in Athens, see the fragmentary passage in Hyp., Adv. Dem. fr. 7. 31-32. 

? On Demochares’ commitment against the κατάλυσις τοῦ δήμου see the honorary decree for him quoted by [Plut.] X orat. 851 
C-F. 

? On Demochares’ political career and intellectual activities: Marasco (supra n. 15, 1984); on his possible role in the impiety 
trials referred to and on his speech in defence of the law of Sophocles against a γραφὴ παρανόμων: ibid. 42 ff., 113 ff., 163 ff; 
Derenne (supra n. 1) 200; Bauman (supra n. 1) 122; O'Sullivan (supra n. 15) 137-142, 147-148, with sources and further 
bibliography; on the law of Sophocles and its political meaning see also Mikalson (supra n. 2) 128-129. Demochares' role in 
Theophrastus’ trial is suggested, though not explicitly stated, by Ael. VH 8.12; I. Düring, Herodicus the Cratetean (1987) 151 
tentatively identifies Demochares as the ultimate source of Ath. 12.60.542 e (= FGrHist 228 T 2a), through Carystius of Pergamum. 

?! Fragment no. 1 Marasco (supra n. 15, 1984); see also Düring (supra n. 20) 41. The connection between this definition of the 
philosophers and a possible involvement of Demochares in the accusation against Demetrius of Phalerum, stressed by O'Sullivan 
(supra n. 15: “By mentioning the allegation about Demetrius’ sacrifices to his brother, [...] whose death eased Demetrius’ accession 
to power and subsequently to riches, Demochares would thereby have assigned Demetrius a place [...] in the catalogue of 
philosopher/statesmen who had gained their wealth illegitimately and corrupted the state"), is unnecessary. The activities connected 
with γοητεία could (and often did) incur the γραφὴ ἀσεβείας: see Derenne (supra n. 1) 12. 
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are both banished from the city.” Demochares and Philippides, together with Philochorus, an atthidographer 
and an expert in the πάτρια ἱερά, and with the historian Duris of Samos, a good connoisseur himself of the 
Athenian scene, are the main sources on which Plutarch and Athenaeus (and to a lesser degree other authors) 
base their picture of the relationship between Athens and Demetrius Poliorcetes.? This picture — completed 
of course by the epigraphic and archaeological evidence — is complex, evocative and consistent. The 
abundance of data prevents me from analyzing the details (the specific episodes, their dependence on a given 
source and their trustworthiness, the chronological distribution of the events, etc.),"" yet it is possible to draw 
some general conclusions. 


7. According to our most detailed source on Demetrius’ and his supporters’ offences against Athenian 
religion, Plutarch's Life of Demetrius (despite its lack of chronological accuracy), the scenario prefigured a 
few years earlier by Hyperides’ Epitaph seems to prove true, in even darker colours, during Poliorcetes’ rule 
over the city. The deification of human beings, which at first rewards in a genuinely enthusiastic way 
Demetrius and his father for having "freed" Athens, is a leak sprung in the building of the ethical and 
religious values of the polis; at the same time, it depraves Poliorcetes’ “even before not wholly sound" spirit 
(Plut. Demetr. 13.3) and forces the Athenians to see the traditional rites neglected or distorted and the holiest 
places also physically violated. Plutarch's emphasis on the µεταβολή (both of Demetrius’ temper and of his 
relationship with the city) is quite questionable and probably excessive,” and other sources suggest that the 
king's popularity in Athens was genuine and long lasting.” Yet, the specific pieces of information from our 
sources are on the whole (though not in all details) trustworthy, and a probable chronological sequence can 
be restored: these data suggest a strong impression of increasingly graver offences against Athenian sacra 
and of a harshly divided, but as a whole much more vexed than unconcerned, public opinion. Plutarch's and 
Athenaeus’ sources, showing an attitude that can be easily understood, seem most interested in the 
responsibilities of the king's Athenian flatterers, whose impiety is once more an “attempt to overthrow the 
democracy" (a κατάλυσις τοῦ δήμου). But a strong vexation for the unusual, and sometimes openly 
outrageous, "enterprises" of Demetrius himself emerges as well. 

In Demetrius’ behaviour and “religious policy", as it seems to me, two features have first of all to be 
stressed: 1. the essential duplicity of gestures which are certainly “impious” from the point of view of the 
Athenian πάτρια strenuously defended by Lycurgus or Hyperides, but which at the same time bring to light 


? Plut. Demetr. 12.6—9; 24.1; [Plut.] X orat. 851 D-E; Syll.? 374 = IG IP 657. On these events and on the chronological problems 
see G. B. Philipp, Gymnasium 80, 1973, 506—507; Marasco (supra n. 15, 1984) 53-66. 

33 On Philochorus and Duris, their careers and political attitudes, and on the knowledge and utilization of their works by later 
sources: F. Jacoby, Atthis (1949) passim; id., FGrHist III b-Suppl. (1954) 221—223, 239 ff; E. Manni, Plutarchi Vita Demetri 
Poliorcetis (1953) intro.; R. B. Kebric, In the Shadow of Macedon: Duris of Samos (1977); R. Flaceliére — É. Chambry, Plutarque. 
Vies, t. XIII. Démétrios — Antoine (1977), 18 f£; F. Landucci Gattinoni, in M. Sordi (ed.), Religione e politica nel mondo antico 
(1981) 114—123; G. Marasco, Sileno 7, 1981, 35—70; id. (supra n. 15, 1984) 96—98. Pausanias too sketches the Hellenistic history of 
Athens following a decidedly anti-Macedonian and pro-democratic tone: though not specifically interested in Antigonus’ and 
Demetrius’ rule, he clearly considers the early Hellenistic period a negative turning-point in the relations between Greeks and 
Macedonians. His picture is particularly interesting as crystallized in a “museological” point of view, in a gallery of historical 
paradigms: D. Musti, in D. Musti — L. Beschi, Pausania. Guida della Grecia I, L'Attica (1982) intro. XXVII-XXIX, XLVIII-LI, 290 
ff., 356 ff; Ch. Habicht, Pausanias und seine Beschreibung Griechenlands (1985) 89-91; C. Bearzot, Storia e storiografia 
ellenistica in Pausania il Periegeta (1992) 72—73, 83-84. 

33 Bibliography on source problems supra n. 23; for chronological problems I mainly refer to Habicht (supra n. 8) 44 ff. See also 
id., Untersuchungen zur politischen Geschichte Athens im 3. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (1979) 13 f£., 22 ff., 40-41; Parker (supra n. 2) 
258—259; Mikalson (supra n. 2) 76-104. 

35 The general picture could originate in Demochares' attempt to justify his own change of attitude towards Stratocles’ party and 
Demetrius himself (an increasing incomprehension, ending up in open hostility): Marasco (supra n. 23, 1981) 61—62; id. (supra n. 15, 
1984) 97—98; Bearzot (supra n. 23) 72-73. 

°° In a long passage on the blameworthy Athenian κολακεία towards Demetrius, Athenaeus quotes the ithyphallos performed to 
honour the king in 291 B.C. (infra in the text), reporting (from Duris?) the detail that the Athenians used to sing it not only during 
public ceremonies, but even in their homes; he also refers to a scene from a comedy by Alexis in which a toast is offered to 
Antigonus and Demetrius θεοὶ Σωτῆρες (6.63—64.253 d-254 b, with Demochares, FGrHist 75 F 2; Duris, FGrHist 76 F 13; Alexis, 
fr. 116 Kassel — Austin). On the genuine enthusiasm of the Athenians at the beginning of their acquaintance with Demetrius, see 
Habicht (supra n. 8) 44 ff.; Parker (supra n. 2) 258-261; Mikalson (supra n. 2) 76, 83-85. 

37 The connection is explicitly stressed by Philippides, while attacking Stratocles’ impious flattery and emphasizing the gods’ 
negative reaction to initiatives such as the new Dionysia-Demetri(e)a or the insertion of Antigonus’ and Demetrius’ figures on the 
peplos for the procession at the Panathenaea: δι’ ὃν ἀπέκαυσεν ἡ πάχνη τὰς ἀμπέλους, δι᾽ ὃν ἀσεβοῦνθ᾽ ὁ πέπλος ἐρράγη µέσος, τὰς 
τῶν θεῶν τιμὰς ποιοῦντ᾽ ἀνθρωπίνας. ταῦτα καταλύει δῆμον, οὐ κωμφδία (fr. 25 Kassel — Austin, ap. Plut. Demetr. 12. 2-4). 
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and prefigure, in their being revolutionary, prevailing trends of the Hellenistic and Roman periods; 2. 
Demetrius’ special effort to involve in this policy all the most meaningful public cults and cult places, 
therefore “polluting” them and directly interfering in the religious values on which the civic identity is 
actually built.” 

An essential duplicity marks — not by chance -- the famous ithyphallos performed in Athens in 291 B.C. to 
welcome Demetrius’ return from Leucas and Corcyra and quoted by Athenaeus, who takes it from 
Demochares and Duris.'^ Although the “true” (that is, living and present) god Demetrius is set against the 
traditional gods, who καθεύδουσιν t| ἀποδημοῦσιν ἢ οὐκ εἰσίν, at the same time the hymn celebrates the king 
just by associating or identifying him with them. In the same lines revolution and appeal to tradition 
coexist.’ We read here the attempt to recompose within a traditional frame the fractures caused in the 
preceding years by Demetrius’ and his supporters’ behaviour towards the Athenian pantheon and ritual 
traditions. So, the choice of the ithyphallic form both ratifies and “normalizes” the identification 
Demetrius/Dionysus which, according to Plutarch, was performed by the king in all his outward appearance 
and attitudes and had already caused traumatic (for the city's religious conscience) changes in the schedule, 
if not in the name, of the festival of the City Dionysia. At the same time, in the “epiphany” described by the 
hymn Demetrius is directly (and peacefully) associated with Demeter, while about ten years earlier he had 
demanded to be initiated in the Eleusinian Mysteries transgressing all ritual rules and raising (useless) 
protests, explicitly attested by our sources.” Moreover, the Athenian literary tradition about the end of 
Demetrius’ rule lays a great emphasis on Eleusis’ “liberation” and renaissance (see § 8), and the special 
meaning of Eleusinian rites within the Athenian religious conscience and public identity? is further 
confirmed by a passage of Plutarch’s Life of Phocion which, while explaining the terms dictated to the city 
by Antipater at the end of the Lamian War, describes as a “double” outrage the introduction of the garrison at 
Munychia taking place at the same time as the Dionysiac procession from Athens to Eleusis, during the 
Mysteries (28: οὐ μικρὸν δὲ τῷ πάθει προσέθηκεν ὁ καιρός). Once more, Macedonian insensibility or 
unawareness of the city’s religious traditions is stressed as a mark of despotic rule, and the military 
occupation is condemned not only in itself, but also for its repercussions on the πατρῷα ἱερά. 

To come back to the ithyphallos, it is no coincidence that among the many gods evoked in its lines there 
is no room for Athena. Firstly, her “protecting” powers and function seem by now explictly transferred to the 
new “Saviour” god (of whom the hymn demands “first of all, peace” and safety from the Aetolian threat 
hanging over central Greece).** Secondly, and more importantly, as already suggested by V. Ehrenberg, the 


35 Besides the claim to the ruler cult in itself, several specific measures, such as the alteration of the calendar and ceremonies or 
the physical removal of a major festival (the Pythian Games held in Athens in 290: infra n. 38), seem to anticipate later features in the 
history of Greek religion. 

? | confine myself here to dealing with the Athenian côté of Demetrius’ religious policy, but the Panhellenic one is a no less 
remarkable mixture of tradition and revolution, of which the removal of the Pythian Games mentioned in n. 28 is just one 
(noteworthy) example. 

30 Both Demochares and Duris, indeed, censure the episode more as an example of Athenian flattery than of Demetrius’ impiety, 
and Athenaeus himself cites it while discussing at length the excesses of flattery and parasitism (n. 26). On the historical, political 
and religious implications of the ithyphallos affair, see R. Flaceliére, Les Aitoliens à Delphes. Contribution à l'histoire de la Gréce 
centrale au III’ siècle av. J.-C. (1937) 72 ff.; V. Ehrenberg, Polis und Imperium (1965) 503—519; Mikalson (supra n. 2) 94—96. 

?! See Parker (supra n. 2) 261-262. 

32 See Plut. Demetr. 2.3; 12.12; 26.1—5; Ath. 12.50.535 e-536 a (= Duris, FGrHist 76 F 14); on the protests against Demetrius’ 
lawless initiation into the Eleusinian Mysteries: Plut. Demetr. 26.3--5 (mentioning the δᾳδοῦχος Pythodorus and the comic poet 
Philippides); Philochorus, FGrHist 328 FF 69—70; a different version, quite well-disposed towards the king, is in Diod. 20.110.1 
(from Hieronymus?). Plutarch, while probably following several different sources (including, almost certainly, Demochares, 
Philippides and Philochorus), reflects a religiously-oriented picture of the facts, paying great attention to the bad omina through 
which the gods show their opinion of Demetrius’ (and Stratocles’) enterprises (12.3—7). On the various problems related to these 
reports see Ehrenberg (supra n. 30) 506—508, 513—515; Landucci Gattinoni (supra n. 23); ead., in M. Sordi (ed.), Santuari e politica 
nel mondo antico (1983) 117—124; Marasco (supra n. 23, 1981) 59—60; id. (supra n. 15, 1984) 93-94; Mikalson (supra n. 2) 89-90. 
Specifically on the Demetri(e)a as an addition to (rather than a substitute for) the Dionysia, see Jacoby ad FGrHist 328 F 166; 
Habicht (supra n. 8) 50-55. 

33 [n this context, it is interesting to remark that many of the Athenian impiety charges or prosecutions known to our sources arise 
from supposed crimes against Eleusinian rites (Rudhardt [supra n. 1] 97—98). In Aristotle's case too, some connection between the 
charges and the Eleusinian cult is indirectly suggested by the sources: his accuser for the honours paid to Hermias is an Eleusinian 
ἱεροφάντης (Diog. Laert. 5.5), and he is suspected also to have offered to his dead wife θυσίαν ... τοιαύτην ὁποίαν Ἀθηναῖοι τῇ 
Δήμητρι (Euseb. praep. evang. 15.2.8). 

For the emphasis on the city's (even material) safety in Demetrius’ (and Antigonus") Athenian cult, see especially Mikalson 
(supra n. 2) 83-85 and, with specific reference to the ithyphallos, Ehrenberg (supra n. 30) 512—515. 
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poet probably thought it was not suitable to associate Demetrius’ name with the goddess whose prestige had 
been most damaged by his (or his flatterers’) initiatives. Every Athenian was still aware of the figures of the 
θεοὶ Σωτῆρες woven with those of Athena and Zeus in the robe carried in procession at the Panathenaea,? or 
of Demetrius’ stay in the Parthenon's opisthodomos, an unprecedented, vulgarly “profane” and even 
shocking use of the sacred symbol of the city." It is interesting in this context to recall, with R. von den 
Hoff, the changed symbolic and functional meaning of the Acropolis in the early Hellenistic age: the lack of 
(recorded) portrait statues of kings, the presence of honorary statues only — apparently — of Athenian officials 
or priests, and the general emphasis laid on the traditional cult activities and on the main priestly gene seem 
to indicate a clear attempt to defend the essentially religious meaning of the place, to stress its national 
character, to keep away from it the “new world" created by Alexander's conquests.*” 

The offence to the Acropolis is therefore the most advanced point of a much wider policy, and the 
revolutionary attitude towards Greek religious traditions is in its turn an essential part of the creation of a 
new pattern of monarchic power. In this field too, Demetrius is in the vanguard, as is shown in 290 B.C. by 
his revolutionary decision to hold the Pythian Games in Athens in order to publicly challenge the “unlawful” 
Aetolian rule over Delphi: yet we cannot exactly estimate his degree of awareness of the whole process, 
and at the same time we have to bear in mind that his “special” relationship with Athens and the “special” 
sensibility of the Athenian democratic tradition for the subject had strongly contributed to preserving, in his 
case, a larger amount of information and a clue to contemporary reactions to his acts. 

From a strictly Athenian point of view, he is nothing less than an invading alien, who pollutes the places 
and the ceremonies which most evidently embody the city's identity. Moreover, from a strictly juridical point 
of view, most of his (or his supporters’) initiatives in the religious field could be described as standard crimes 
of ἀσέβεια: introduction of new gods, divine honours bestowed on men, profane use of sacred buildings, 
parody of sacred rites, violation of cult rules.” It is not surprising, of course, that under a government held 
by Demetrius! supporters the charge through which Pericles, Alcibiades, Socrates and in recent years 
Aristotle and Theophrastus had been hit, the γραφὴ ἀσεβείας, does not take its course in the Athenian law 
courts. 


8. Only after the king's final expulsion (287/6) is his “impious” rule over the city (ideally) prosecuted as a 
whole: the religious practices, the historical reflection, the honorary documents, and the monumental setting 
of the city as well seem to testify this (re)reading of the recent past. As for the evolution of the cult practices, 
J. D. Mikalson has recently stressed, as prevailing features of Athenian religion between the end of 
Demetrius’ rule and the Chremonidean War, the re-establishment of declining traditions, the revival of 
neglected cults, the removal of all the marks of Demetrius' "invasion": a consistent and complex attempt of 
damnatio memoriae. Although Mikalson's arguments are of widely varying value, and although we have to 
resist the temptation to consider Poliorcetes’ age the decisive watershed in Athenian religious history, his 
general picture is convincing. ^? 


35 Ehrenberg (supra n. 30) 517—518; the reference is to Plut. Demetr. 10.5 (among the honours bestowed on Antigonus and 
Demetrius, to be dated in 307: Habicht [supra n. 8] 44 ff.); 12.3-6 (with quotation from Philippides, about the robe rent by a storm 
during the procession, as a sign of divine anger: supra n. 27); Diod. 20.46.2. Mikalson (supra n. 2) 81 n. 16 rightly stresses the 
parallel with Phidias, charged with having portrayed himself and Pericles on Parthenos’ shield (Plut. Per. 31.4): a typical charge of 
ἀσέβεια (in fact, the main imputation against the sculptor was ἱεροσυλία, “a religion-oriented crime" itself: Bauman [supra n. 1] 37- 
38). On the dedication of the peplos for the Panathenaea, see T. L. Shear, Jr., Kallias of Sphettos and the Revolt of Athens in 286 
B.C., Hesperia Suppl. 17 (1978) 35-39, with sources and bibliography. 

?6 Plut. Demetr. 23.2-24.1; Compar. Demetr. et Ant. 4 (the emphasis is both on the impious violation of the holy place and on 
Demetrius’ dissolute life); Clem. ΑΙ. Protr. 4.54.6 (a ceremony described as a ἱερὸς γάμος between Demetrius and Athena gives the 
king the occasion for lying down with his lover Lamia “in Athena’s bridal chamber"). Demetrius held his quarters in the Parthenon's 
opisthodomos in winter 304/3: on the episode and its chronology see Habicht (supra n. 8) 48-50; A. D. Nock, Essays on Religion and 
the Ancient World 1 (1972) 202—251; P. Wheatley, this volume. 

37 R, von den Hoff, this volume. 

38 Plut. Demetr. 40.7-8 (with an at least implicit censure of the initiative, described as a πρᾶγμα καινότατον): on the episode 
(important also as the most ancient evidence of the Aetolian occupation of Delphi), its chronology, its political meaning see 
Flaceliére (supra n. 30) 75-77; Habicht (supra n. 24, 1979) 34—44. 

* See, in general (without reference to Demetrius), Derenne (supra n. 1) 9-12; Rudhardt (supra n. 1). The parody of a sacred rite 
is tentatively to be seen in the ἱερὸς γάμος described by Clement of Alexandria (supra n. 36). 

30 Mikalson (supra n. 2) 105-136, who sees in the years ca. 287-267 B.C. “a time of cleansing, reestablishing, and reorganizing 
in Athenian religion:” that is, a period of removal, from the city's religion and cults, of all the “Demetrian” features, such as the cult 
of the Saviours (also by strengthening the cults of Athena Soteira and Zeus Soter) or the Demetri(e)a; at the same time, the city 
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The literary tradition on the relationship between Demetrius and Athens expresses, as we have seen, a 
relatively similar judgement on the “offences” caused by the king and his supporters to the city’s religious 
and political traditions, not through a damnatio memoriae, but through an open condemnation, a kind of 
substitute for an impossible γραφὴ ἀσεβείας. Also the public celebration of the patriotic withstanding and of 
the final "liberation" of the city, as we can still infer from the available literary, epigraphic and 
archaeological evidence, is marked by the preservation — rather than by the negation — of memory: as a 
whole, it is not a surprising reaction by a city still claiming to be loyal to its own glorious democratic past. 
Both the condemnation and the celebration of the recent past leave large room for the theme (the topos) of 
the enemies’ outrages against Athenian religious pietas. 

Firstly, within the rhetoric of the “liberation” a primary role is kept for the liberation and restoration of 
Eleusis, after the various offences of Antipater and Demetrius and (at last) the occupation by a Macedonian 
garrison. As a matter of fact, it is quite doubtful whether the garrison actually damaged in any respect the 
Eleusinian rites and festival: as K. Clinton stresses, the occupation of the fort does not imply any interference 
with the activities of the sanctuary; moreover, any offence of that kind would have been recorded by our 
sources.*' Yet, from the Athenian point of view, the liberation of the city was really accomplished only after 
the recapture and renaissance of Eleusis: this clearly emerges from the honorary decree for Demochares 
(271/0: [Plut.] X orat. 851 D-F), and Olympiodorus too is praised not only for the liberation of Munychia and 
Piraeus in 287 (his greatest enterprise) but also for having rescued Eleusis, several years earlier (as it has 
been suggested), from a Macedonian raid (Paus. 1.26.3, probably from the dedicatory inscription of the 
official's honorary monument on the Acropolis). In another well known honorary decree, dated to 283/2, 
Philippides — who once had harshly opposed Stratocles’ “impious” measures in honour of Demetrius -- is 
praised for having "established an additional festival for Demeter and Kore as a memorial of the liberation of 
the Demos” (Syll.? 374 = IG II’ 657, esp. lines 38 f£.).? 

Secondly, in these same years the Hellenistic kings seeking Athens’ friendship insist on paying homage to 
its national festival, the Panathenaea: and the Athenian citizens who share in establishing these friendly 
relations are praised also for this contribution to the civic religion's κόσμος. So Lysimachus, according to the 
already mentioned honorary decree for Philippides, presented the city with a mast and yard for the sacred 
ship, while Ptolemy Philadelphos is mentioned by the honorary decree for Kallias of Sphettos for offering 
“the ropes (τὰ ὅπλα) necessary for the peplos" to be carried in the procession. These respectful gestures 
towards the city's religious tradition recall at the same time, indirectly but clearly, Demetrius’ outrageous 


reestablishes cults, traditions and festivals which had been neglected or had suffered damage from the Macedonian presence. We 
should, however, bear in mind that the non-celebration of the penteteric Panathenaea in Demetrius’ last period and later on (“a break 
in ritual and [...] a serious rupture in the state's relationship with its patroness") remains an open question (Shear [supra n. 35] on the 
decree for Kallias of Sphettos = SEG 28.60, lines 64—66; B. Dreyer, ZPE 111, 1996, 45-67): secondly, the celebration of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries and festivals seems not to have suffered real damage from the presence of the Macedonian garrison, as 
supposed by Shear 85 and Mikalson 107 (see K. Clinton, this volume). More convincing seem Mikalson's remarks on the decline of 
the cult of Athena Polias after Demetrius’ and Lachares’ outrages (90—92, 105—106; on Lachares' pillages see Paus. 125.7-8; P Oxy. 
17.2082 = FGrHist 257a; Plut. De Is. et Os. 71. 379 D; Demetrius, fr. 1 Kassel — Austin). Generally speaking, although the age of 
Demetrius marked decisive changes in the history of Athenian religion, his revolutionary ideas were somehow counterbalanced in 
Athenian society by an opposite (and wholly natural in religious matters) disposition to the "preservation of the past," so that in many 
relevant respects what prevails is a substantial continuity of cult practices (see Parker [supra n. 2] 263). 

^! See n. 40: on the contrary, Aelius Aristides’ Eleusinian Logos (22.8), quoted by Clinton in this volume, recalls the exemplary 
respect paid to Eleusis by the Macedonian kings, and this seems a strong argument against the thesis of Macedonian "interference" 
with the sanctuary. Moreover, if we follow Clinton's convincing interpretation of JG I? 1682 (= I. Eleusis 141), usually dated to 
285/4 and used as a terminus ante quem for the liberation of Eleusis, the chronology of the withdrawal of the Macedonian garrison is 
still an open question. 

? On the symbolic meaning of any violation of Eleusis see § 7. On the decree for Demochares: Habicht (supra n. 24, 1979) 22 
ΓΕ; Marasco (supra n. 15, 1984) 68-69, 156—157; Clinton, this volume, according to which the decree cannot be used to confirm the 
traditional date (ca. 284) of the liberation of Eleusis. On Olympiodorus: Habicht (supra n. 24, 1979) 95 ff., who tentatively puts 
Eleusis’ rescue mentioned by Pausanias at about 305 B.C.; Shear (supra n. 35) 62-64; 79-86; U. Bultrighini, RFi/ 112, 1984, 54-62; 
Musti (supra n. 23) 356 ff. On the decree for Philippides: Philipp (supra n. 22) 508—509; Shear (supra n. 35) 84—86; Mikalson (supra 
n. 2) 99-101. The images of Demetrius of Phalerum and of Olympiodorus are the only honorary statues known to have been 
dedicated on the Acropolis in the early Hellenistic period: this is possible evidence for an Athenian effort to keep the Acropolis as a 
place to honour only Athenian magistrates and officials (von den Hoff, this volume). It is interesting that in this same literary and 
epigraphic tradition the complete rehabilitation of Demosthenes’ memory implies a special emphasis on his heroic death and on the 
impiety of his persecutors, reinforced by the location of his honorary monument, in the Agora, near the altar of the Twelve Gods 
(Demosthenes had once been charged of yielding to Alexander's claim to be considered "the thirteenth god" of the city: supra $ 4): 
see Paus. 18.23; cf. Plut. Dem. 28-29; [Plut.] X orat. 850 E-851 C; cf. the traditions on Hyperides’ death ([Plut.] X orat. 849 B-D). 
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behaviour: it is probably in these first years after his departure from the city that Demetrius is turned into the 
negative pattern of tyrannical ὕβρις and ἀσέβεια which we know in our sources.” 

While in the age of Demosthenes, Lycurgus and Hyperides it had been relatively easy to lay the blame of 
impiety on the “Macedonians”, now the Athenian democratic tradition has to distinguish, in the field of 
pietas, between “good” and “evil” Macedonians: that is, between “good” and “evil” ways of ruling. So the 
Macedonian otherness, often described in our sources as ἀσέβεια, that is, following ethical and religious 
criteria, appears clearly to be a difference in political culture: but in all probability such a distinction would 
have made no sense to Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides or Demochares. 
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? For the decree for Kallias, see supra n. 40. An offer of ὅπλα for the Panathenaea had been made also by Alexander, son of 
Polyperchon, in 318 B.C. (IG IP 1473). Following the order of the events in the decree for Philippides, Shear (supra n. 35) infers that 
Lysimachus' donation had been made for the Great Panathenaea of 298 B.C. Both Lysimachus and Ptolemy set themselves 
consciously against Demetrius’ “impiety”, of which the robe and the procession of the Panathenaea had been meaningful victims 
(supra nn. 35 and 40, also for the hypothesis of an interruption of the penteteric “national” festival of the Athenians in the 280s). The 
sacrifice to Athena Polias offered by Pyrrhus on the Acropolis just after Demetrius’ departure from the city (Plut. Pyrrh. 12.6—7) 
seems to have a similar meaning and to be not only “in religious terms, a wholly appropriate gesture to mark the end of the rule of 
Demetrios" (Mikalson [supra n. 2] 104), but also a revival of the respectful homage paid by Alexander the Great himself after the 
battle of Granicus through the dedication of 300 Persian panoplies or shields (Arr. Anab. 1.16.7; Plut. ΑΙ. 16.17—18; Ps.-Callisth. 
1.28.4: W. Will, Athen und Alexander. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Stadt von 338 bis 322 v. Chr. [1983] 56-57; K. 
Bringmann — H. von Steuben — W. Ameling -- B. Schmidt-Dounas, Schenkungen hellenistischer Herrscher an griechische Städte und 
Heiligtümer. I. Zeugnisse und Kommentare [1995] no. 2; R. von den Hoff, this volume). 
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The genesis of this paper, together with its title, lies in an article published in the Athenische Mitteilungen of 
1973 by Stella Grobel Miller entitled “The Philippeion and Macedonian Hellenistic Architecture". In that 
study Professor Miller challenged the generally accepted opinion that the Philippeion was strongly Attic in 
style and that its architect may well have been an Athenian master? Several individual stylistic features in 
the Philippeion could be traced to Athens, a point Miller herself accepted. Significantly, Philip had also 
chosen an Athenian sculptor, Leochares, to execute the chryselephantine statues, portraits of Philip and 
members of his family which the building housed. The Philippeion was constructed, so Pausanias informs 
us,’ after the battle of Chaironeia, and no doubt was intended to commemorate that victory. Its placement in 
the sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia, that is within the sacred temenos itself, created a potent symbol of Philip’s 
control over the Greek city-states of the mainland following this decisive engagement. To employ both an 
Athenian sculptor and architect to execute his trophy would only have served to rub salt further into the 
wounds of the Athenians who had been his primary foe at Chaironeia. Nevertheless, Miller demonstrated 
that, despite superficial similarities to Attic forms, the building does not favor one particular region over that 
of another. It borrows freely from a number of styles, but ultimately Miller found that the characteristics of 
the Philippeion collectively point to Macedon as source. Miller's work went a long way towards identifying 
the characteristics of a regional Macedonian style, and it seems likely that the Philippeion belongs to it. 

This is not to say, however, that the relationship between the Philippeion and fourth-century Athenian 
architecture is not significant on grounds other than those of attribution to a regional style. If the question 
about architectural form changes from simply, “Who built the structure?” to “Why was it built and how was 
it ‘used’ or perceived?” then the debate shifts emphasis from authorship per se to intention on the one hand, 
and to “readership” or reception on the other. In this sense architecture is examined as a medium of cultural 
communication in which formal elements act to communicate semiotically as signs, the codified meanings of 
which depend on the context in which they are placed. Thus, an architectural “sign” refers to any of an 
almost infinite variety of physical forms that together constitute an architectural structure. A sign might be as 
diminutive as a particular molding profile, or as large as a building type. It may apply to building technique 
as much as to stylistic feature. It becomes a code, or takes on a codified meaning, when placed in a particular 
cultural context, and its reading or interpretation will depend on an understanding of it in that context. In 
semiotic terms an architectural monument, through its signs and their codified meanings, displays a function, 
with both denotative and connotative meaning. The denotated meaning, or denotation of the function, is the 
practical use to which the structure is applied, the utilitarian job that it performs. Its connotative meaning 
pertains to a certain ideology of function. In this context the form of the building reveals a symbolic purpose 
(and effect) that goes beyond its utilitarian or denotative use. The structure communicates social 
relationships within and across a community, which may or may not be immediately apparent from, or even 
consonant with the denotative function.° 


' The title of the paper as presented at the conference, “The Philippeion and Athenian Architectural Style,” has been altered 
slightly to reflect more closely its origin in the title of Stella Miller’s article. 

? S, G. Miller, AM 88, 1973, 189-218. 

? This view was put forth in detail by W. Zschietzschmann, in E. Kunze and H. Schlief (eds.), OF I (1944) 1-52. 

^ Pausanias 5. 20. 9-10, who also gives the name of the sculptor. 

ιο] has been written on the subject of architecture as a form of cultural communication, representing an application to 
architecture of various semiotic theories first developed in connection with verbal language. Mostly aimed at the modern period, this 
literature has not been widely applied to classical architecture. Nevertheless, the same or similar questions about the social relevance 
of the built environment apply to the past as much as they do to the present. Some helpful works include C. Norberg-Schulz, 
Intentions in Architecture (1965); C. Jencks, in C. Jencks and G. Baird (eds.), Meaning in Architecture (1970) 11-25; U. Eco, in M. 
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Within this framework the Philippeion may be 
compared profitably with Athenian architecture in pu EISE cre 
the waning years of the democracy, from ca. 340 to 
320 B.C.; specifically, it has a great deal in 
common with a special class of Athenian 
architecture, the choregic monument. In both the 
Philippeion and the choregic monuments of 
Athens, the denotative function is to commemorate 
victory. While we lack any dedicatory inscription 
for the building which might be more specific on 
this point, Pausanias' statement that the Philippeion 
"was built by Philip after the fall of Greece at 
Chaironeia" indicates fairly clearly that it was 
intended to celebrate Philip's triumph in this battle. 
In the case of the choregic monument its job to 
mark the victory of the choregos in the dithyrambic 
competition of the Dionysia is clearly spelled out in 
the dedicatory inscription.® It is further manifested 
in the role the monument plays as a base to support 
the prize given for victory, a bronze tripod. But the 
commemoration of victory is only one of the 
meanings conveyed by the Philippeion and the 
choregic monuments of Athens; it is the first but 
not necessarily the full or only meaning. 

The form of the Philippeion, well-known to students of Greek architecture, is that of a tholos, 13.948 m. 
in diameter at the stylobate (Figs. 1-3).’ A colonnade of 18 Ionic columns stands on a three-stepped crepis 
and supports an entablature that combines, probably for the first time in Greek architecture, both a frieze 
course and dentils." Within the outer colonnade is a cella or naiskos, itself decorated on the interior with nine 
engaged Corinthian columns set into the wall framing an arc-shaped statue base. The base carried the statues 
of Philip and his family mentioned by Pausanias: Philip, Alexander, Amyntas, Olympias, and Eurydice, all 
executed in ivory and gold.? In many ways the Philippeion is unlike any other monument or dedication then 
existing in the sanctuary at Olympia. As a monument celebrating victory in battle, it falls into the category of 
state victory dedications, ^ but the great majority of other monuments in this class are statues set upon bases 
placed in the open air. The most famous of them, that dedicated by the Messenians and Naupaktians and 
executed by the sculptor Paionios, displays Nike, goddess of victory, but Zeus was the most common 
subject, to judge from Pausanias’ list." The Philippeion differs from these predecessors. It is an enclosed 


Fig. 1: Philippeion, restored plan. Afier OF I (1944) pl. 2. 


Gottdiener and A. Lagopoulos (eds.), The City and The Sign (1986) 56-85; C. Goodsell, The Social Meaning of Civic Space: 
Studying Political Authority through Architecture (1988); A. D. King, in B. Farmer and H. Loev (eds.), Companion to Contemporary 
Architectural Thought (1993) 118—121; M. Locock (ed.), Meaningful Architecture: Social Interpretations of Buildings (1994). In the 
current paper, I have made use of Eco's work in particular. 

* On this point, see further below, p. 100. 

7 Zschietzschmann (supra n. 3) 25. 

8 Two other buildings, both close in date to the Philippeion, share this feature: the Hall of Choral Dancers on Samothrace and the 
Lysikrates Monument in Athens (Fig. 4). The date of the Hall’s construction, ca. 340 B.C., is based on archaeological context and is 
not so precisely fixed as that of the Philippeion, the construction of which is tied to the date of the battle of Chaironeia on the basis of 
Pausanias’ statement. The Lysikrates Monument is dated by its dedicatory inscription (IG II? 3042) to 335/4 B.C. All three 
monuments were built around the same time therefore; thus, the priority of the Philippeion, though likely, is not absolute. For the 
Hall of Choral Dancers, see P. W. Lehmann, The Temenos, Samothrace 5 (1982); K. Lehmann, Samothrace. A Guide to the 
Excavations and the Museum (1998) 73—78; for the Lysikrates Monument, see below, p. 96, with n. 21. 

? Pausanias 5.17.3-4 and 5.20.9. A new study by Peter Schultz (“Leochares’ Argead portraits in the Philippeion"), presented at 
the conference “Early Hellenistic Portraiture. Image, Style, Context", organized by R. von den Hoff and P. Schultz and held at the 
German Archaeological Institute in Athens on November 9—10, 2002, asserts, on the basis of the cuttings in the statue bases, that the 
statues were not chryselephantine as Pausanias states. 

10 See A. Mallwitz, Olympia und seine Bauten (1972) 34-39, for a summary of "staatliche Siegesanatheme" at Olympia. 

! Pausanias 5.224: e.g., the colossal bronze Zeus dedicated by the Greek city-states who defeated the Persians at the battle of Plataiai; 
an image of Zeus offered by the Klitorians as a tithe from their conquests; a Zeus dedicated by the Thessalians from spoils taken from the 
Phokians; another erected by the Psophidians for their success in war; a figure of Zeus near his temple given by the Lakedaimonians in their 
war against the Messenians; a Zeus 27 feet high dedicated by the Eleans from booty taken against the Arcadians. 
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structure, as much private as exposed and open to public scrutiny; in this contained and restricted aspect, it 
projects an absolute, self-referential quality that distinguishes it from others of its class. It stands within the 
sanctuary but apart from it at the same time. The subject of its sculpture is secular not religious, even if 
placed in a sacred temenos; on the other hand, the material from which the statues are made, gold and ivory, 
is that normally reserved for the most sacrosanct of subjects, the cult statue. Further, although Philip as king 
represents the "state" of Macedon, the fact that he chose to represent himself and his relatives in portraiture 
shifts the honor for victory commemorated by the monument from the civic body to the individual and his 
personal family lineage. Such “cross-dressing” serves to blur the distinction between the sacred and secular, 
public and personal realms. Semiotically, the Philippeion has altered the connotative meaning of the victory 
monument by employing in it new signs or those normally associated with other symbolic functions. These 
signs (monument type, material, and subject matter) that yielded standardized rhetorical messages have 
created new meanings through new combinations. 

The divergence of the Philippeion from an existing system of established and identified expectations 
extends further to the type of building itself as well as to the details of its formal design. The tholos as a 
building type represents a break from the traditionally rectangular repertoire of Classical architectural 
design." Although there are isolated examples earlier in Archaic and Classical Greek architecture (for 
example, the famous Tholos in the Athenian Agora), it is only in the fourth century that the design is made 
use of to any extent, and in telling fashion, its function is not always clear. Besides the Philippeion itself, the 
two most famous tholoi of the fourth century are the tholos at Epidauros and that located in the sanctuary of 
Athena at Delphi; the exact function of both is unknown. The reason is not so much that today we have lost 
the ability to read the meaning of this form (as, for instance, we are largely incapable of understanding the 
famous statues of Easter Island). Rather, it is more likely that as a typological code (that is, articulation of 
architectural space by type, e.g., stoa, theater, peristylar temple, etc.) the tholos lacked a single 
institutionalized, conventional meaning. Both its denotative and connotative functions are variable, open- 
ended. In the case of the Philippeion, set in Olympia, the small scale of the building and the expensive nature 


Fig. 2: Philippeion, restored elevation. After OF I (1944) Atlas, BI. I. 


? For general studies of the tholos, see F. Robert, Thymele: Reserches sur la signification des monuments circulaires dans 
l'architecture religieuse de la Gréce (1939); F. Seiler, Die griechische Tholos: Untersuchungen zur Entwicklung, Typologie, und 
Funktion kunstmássiger Rundbauten (1986). 

3 Schleif (supra n. 3) 2, following Dörpfeld, in fact compared the function of the Philippeion to the Athenian Tholos, on the 
erroneous assumption that the building in Athens was the prytaneion of that polis. The argument is reviewed and rejected by Miller 
(supra n. 2) 191—192. 
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of the material it housed might suggest the treasuries erected in the sanctuary by various city-states of the Greek 
world.'^ As a victory monument it already serves a different function, however, and it is further removed from 
this other context by its placement at some distance from the row of treasure houses that stand sentinel on the 
raised terrace just north of the entrance to the stadium. The unconventional nature of the building is indicated 
further by the handling of its individual forms, several of which break with established rule. The combination 
of frieze and dentils, perhaps for the first time in Greek architecture, has already been mentioned. The 
Philippeion also shows little concern for the relationship between structure and appearance, a traditional 
hallmark of Classical architecture. The choice of the Ionic order for a circular building has been noted, for 
example, and indeed it is nearly unique for the exterior order of a tholos.' The fact is that the quadrilateral 
shape of the Ionic capital, considered as a structural form rather than a decorative motif, does not adapt itself 
well to a circular colonnade, where it appears almost to rotate in a jerky, cartoon-like fashion as it makes its 
way around the circumference (Fig. 2). Within the cella of the Philippeion the nine engaged Corinthian 
columns that frame the arc-shaped statue base are also unusually conceived. The shafts project as half columns 
from the wall at a height of more than a meter from the floor, unsupported by any plinth or bench (Fig. 3)." 
Rather than bearing the entablature above, the columns appear somehow oddly suspended from it, and in fact 
they are wholly decorative, not structural in purpose. Finally, the building is eclectic in its casual borrowing of 
various regional elements, thus breaking with the tradition of more distinct architectural styles in mainland 
Greece during the fifth century and first half of the fourth." 

Assessment of the Philippeion in semiotic terms reveals that the 
building has taken existing architectural signs, which in the context of 
Classical monumental religious dedications act as vehicles to carry 
established meaning, and by rearranging and placing them in a revised 
context, has communicated to the viewer a modified meaning. Most of 
these rearrangements will have acted on the viewer in an unconscious 
manner.” And cumulatively, building as they did upon well-known and 
readily understood signs, they would elicit a certain ready consent for the 
very reason that most of the individual propositions they made were 
familiar, even if the totality was not. The fourth-century choregic 
monuments of Athens operate in a similar manner. Three from the later 
E fourth century are particularly well-known and are the focus of attention 
| here: the choregic dedications of Lysikrates, Thrasyllos, and Nikias. 
| 
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Each of these men had been victorious as choregos, sponsor of a chorus 
in the dithyrambic contests of the Dionysia.” Each had been awarded a 
bronze tripod for his victory, and each had been given permission by the 
state to erect, at his own expense, a base on which to place the tripod. 

The best preserved of the three 15 that dedicated by Lysikrates, son of 
Lysitheides, for his victory in the boys’ dithyramb in 335/4 B.C.”' A tholos 
set on a square podium, at 10 meters the monument rises to a height of 
three storeys (Fig. 4). Not only the best preserved, the Lysikrates 
Monument is also the most elaborate: six monolithic Corinthian columns 
Fig. 3: Philippeion, restored stand on a ring of three steps and support an entablature that includes both 
cross-section. After OF I (1944) a sculpted frieze and dentils. The roof, carved from one block of marble, is 
Atlas. Bl. 2. decorated in a pattern of overlapping scales and rises to a central finial on 


^ Indeed, in the original, brief publication of the building, F. Adler, Olympia II (1892-1896) 133, referred to the Philippeion as 
"Schatzhaus". 
> See above, p. 94 with n. 8. 
$ Miller (supra n. 2) 193 with n. 25. 
7 The Corinthian base of the engaged column is missing, but whatever may have been the details of the arrangement here, the 
column projection will have been more than the depth of the socle on which it rested; see Miller (supra n. 2) 214. 
* For a detailed analysis of the regional origins of the many architectural details of the Philippeion, see Miller (supra. n. 2) 
passim. 
? Only a relatively few architectural cognoscenti, for instance, probably will have been able to remark on the divorce in the 
building between "structure and appearance" (and even so probably would not have expressed it in just those terms). 

30 For a recent, full study of the choregia in Athens, see P. Wilson, The Athenian Insitution of the Khoregia (2000). 

?! The date is provided by the dedicatory inscription, JG I? 3042. The monument is most fully published by H. Bauer, AM 92, 
1977, 197—227; W. Ehrhardt, AntP/ 22 (1993) 7—67, pls. 1-19. 
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which, finally, rested the tripod. Panels filled the intercolumniations and were crowned by white plaques 
decorated with tripods in relief. The intercolumnar space at the east, facing out onto the street, was left open; 
very likely, it provided a view of a statue erected within the tholos.” 

The two monuments of Thrasyllos and Nikias were dedicated in the same year, 320/19 B.C., that of 
Thrasyllos for his victory in the men's dithyramb, that of Nikias in the boys’ contest? Of the two 
monuments, that of Thrasyllos commands the more enviable 
position, cut into the rock face of the Acropolis high above the 
orchestra of the Theater of Dionysos and nearly on axis with it. The 
plan of the Thrasyllos Monument consists of two pilasters flanking 
a central pier of the Doric order and forming a fagade in front of a 
natural cavity in the rock face of the Acropolis (Fig. 5). This 
design is taken directly from the west face of the southwest wing of 
the Mnesiklean Propylaia to the Acropolis. The fagade of the 
monument supports an unusual entablature: an architrave carved 
with the dedicatory inscription, above which is a frieze ornamented 
with an ivy wreath in the center flanked by olive wreaths, all in 
relief (Fig. 6). In sustained reference to the southwest wing of the 
Propylaia, a continuous row of guttae along its lower edge separates 
the frieze of the Thrasyllos Monument from the architrave; above 
the frieze runs an Ionic geison. The tripod probably occupied a 
stepped base centered atop the entablature. By contrast to the 
Thrasyllos and Lysikrates monuments, little of the choregic 
Monument of Nikias remains in situ; in fact, only foundations exist 
to mark its location just west of the western parodos to the Theater 
of Dionysos. But its appearance has been well-known since W. B. 
Dinsmoor, Sr. associated the Doric entablature blocks of the Beulé 
Gate with these foundations.” Its reconstructed form (Fig. 7; see 
also here, p. 110, Figs 10, 11) reveals a Doric hexastyle prostyle 
naos whose plan mirrors the east facade of the Propylaia which 
likewise is Doric hexastyle prostyle. 

At the same time that they make use of individual architectural 
signs of more or less conventional meaning, in combination the 
elements of these three choregic monuments challenge routine 
connotations as much as does the Philippeion. First (but by no 
means last), the scale of these structures so surpassed the trophy 
which they were designed to support in both relative size and cost 
that this type of monument today is classified as a building, not a 
base, and is considered in terms of public architecture rather than 
within the idiom of private dedication. The Lysikrates Monument 
compounds the tholos form of architecture with that of a statue 
base. In the case of the Thrasyllos Monument, its designer borrowed 
a motif that formed part of a larger, free-standing structure and 
made it into an independent construction, but no longer free- 
standing; it exists as a facade only. By comparison with either the 
facade architecture of the Thrasyllos Monument or the TOCOCO folly Fig. 4: Monument of Lysikrates, 
of the Lysikrates Monument, the Nikias Monument might appear restored elevation. Afier H. Bauer, 
rather staid, that is until one recognizes that it looks for all intents AM 92, 1977, Beil. 9. 


7» Bauer (supra n. 21) 204 confirmed that the architect originally designed the monument as a monopteros but added panels 
during construction, probably to provide needed strength and support for the heavy entablature and roof. Even as built, however, the 
intercolumniation at the east was left open; the panel in this position today, along with some of the others, are modern replacements. 

33 Dedicatory inscription of the Thrasyllos Monument: JG II? 3056; that of the Nikias Monument: JG IT? 3055. 

? For the reconstruction, see G. Welter, 44 53, 1938, 33-68; R. F. Townsend, AJA 89, 1985, 676-680. 

?5 The Nikias Monument is reconstructed by W. B. Dinsmoor, AJA 14, 1910, 459-484; earlier studied by W. Dórpfeld, AM 10, 
1885, 63—66. See also B. D. Wescoat, this volume. 
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and purposes like a small prostyle temple. Indeed, only the fact that it faces west rather than east betrays its 
secular purpose. A small temple it may be, but a very big tripod base at 15.082 m. 10.803 m. at epistyle 
level; larger, for example, than the nearby Later Temple of Dionysos, itself a prostyle naos.” And, especially 
important for the current context, the Nikias Monument was larger than the Philippeion, measured as area. In 
its effect on the viewer, architectural scale does not operate independently; it is always perceived in the 
context of building type relative to function. (One hardly ever thinks of the great pyramids at Giza simply as 
graves.) In the Lysikrates Monument, the tholos form, a familiar shape by the end of the fourth century even 
if its function might vary, has been taken out of the context of free-standing architecture and made into a 
monument base, but a base so large that it does not fit traditionally into that particular category of form either 
and so hovers between the two types. The Thrasyllos Monument operates in a similar fashion, borrowing 
motifs from free-standing monumental architecture and using them as decorative architectural veneer. The 
clearest example of such mixing of scale and function appears in the Nikias Monument where a building 
type, part of the total architectural code normally read as belonging to a religious context, is adopted for 
secular use. Moreover, to judge from Pausanias’ description of the choregic monuments along the Street of 
the Tripods as “megaloi naoi"," the Nikias Monument was not 
unique in its extravagant scale, and indeed, archaeological 
evidence confirms that Pausanias was not exaggerating.’ 

Nor is the departure from established rule restricted to 
building type. In aspects both large and small, the three choregic 
monuments no longer adhere to the tenets of Classical 
architecture of the fifth century. Although they may make 
imitative reference to the famed Periklean buildings of the 
Acropolis, the principles of design, construction, and function 
which govern them are no longer Classical. Indeed, the very act 
of imitation itself marks the Monuments of Nikias and 
Thrasyllos as anti-classical. The Periklean monuments of the 
Acropolis were consciously innovative; the fourth-century 
"copies" reproduced more the appearance of the originals than 
their content. The Thrasyllos Monument, for instance, makes use 
of colored stone in a manner inspired by Mnesikles’ use of this 
motif in the Propylaia, but the architect of the Thrasyllos 
fuus ος OF aso, Monument misunderstands Mnesikles' purpose of clarifying 
restored elevation. After G. Welter, AA structural relationships through color contrast and creates a 
53, 1938, fig. 39. purely decorative coloristic effect instead. The Doric colonnade 

of the Nikias Monument, so clearly influenced by the east facade 

of the Propylaia, nevertheless diverges so much from the 
classical proportions of its predecessor that it cannot be mistaken for a fifth-century design." The Lysikrates 
Monument clearly deviates most from Athenian architecture of the previous period, and indeed from its 
contemporaries as well. The building reveals so many similarities with Macedonian Hellenistic architecture, 
including the unusual combination of frieze and dentils displayed in the Philippeion, that it has been 
proposed that Lysikrates deliberately intended to refer to Macedon in his victory monument. The choice of 
style may reflect a pro-Macedonian stance on the part of Lysikrates, whose father had been a student and 


26 The Nikias Monument is larger, too, than the other major fourth-century prostyle temple in Athens, the Temple of Apollo 
Patroos in the Agora, for which see H. A. Thompson, Hesperia 6, 1937, 90—115. 

37 Pausanias 1.20.1. 

35 For the archaeological evidence that has revealed massive foundations along the Street of the Tripods, see S. G. Miller, 
Hesperia 39,1970, 223—231; M. Korres, ADelt 35,1980 [1988] B1, 11—18; id., ADe/t 36, 1981 [1988] B1, 5-7; id., ADelt 38,1983 
[1989] B1, 10; A. Khoremi-Spetsieri, in W. D. E. Coulson, O. Palagia, T. L. Shear, Jr., H. A. Shapiro and F. J. Frost (eds.), The 
Archaeology of Athens and Attica under the Democracy (1994) 31—42; Wilson (supra n. 20) 209—235 and 303 (Appendix 1). 

There is little argument that the size, number, and extravagance of the choregic monuments increased over the course of the 
fourth century, particularly its second half (see e.g., Wilson [supra n. 20] 235), but the reference by Plutarch (Nikias 3.3) to the 
choregic “naos” of the famous fifth-century general Nikias is sometimes taken as testimony of large choregic dedications much 
earlier. There is enough uncertainty about what actually Plutarch saw, however, to question the reliability of his use of this term in 
this regard. 

? See R. Townsend, in Charis. Essays in Honor of Sara A. Immerwahr, Hesperia Suppl. 33 (forthcoming) where these and other 
examples of color contrast and proportional relationships are discussed in detail. 
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lifelong friend of Isokrates, the great orator and advocate 
of Philip.*° On the other hand, in such a context of political 
symbolism the conscious imitation in the monuments of 
Thrasyllos and Nikias of one of the grand structures of the 
Periklean age could well project an anti-Macedonian 
political stance. But not necessarily democratic. In 
considering how these monuments may have been 
perceived in the climate of social discourse of late fourth- 
century Athens, it 1s important to ask not only what may 
have been the intention of the choregos, but also what 
might have been the response or reaction of the average 
Athenian when viewing these so-called tripod bases. To 
continue the metaphor of language, how did an Athenian 
"read" these monuments? 

The institution of the choregia, symbolized in the 
choregic dedication, constituted an important mechanism 
in the functioning of Athenian democracy. As one of the 
liturgies or duties imposed on wealthy Athenians, it served 
as a form of taxation, a way of paying for public services 
which otherwise would be the responsibility of the state." 
Equally important as its economic function, however, was 
its potential role in the social ideology of democracy. In ! 
this regard, the choregia, and liturgies in general, have EE 
been considered as a means of balancing the relative 
power of the elite, the wealthy, aristocratic class, against 
that of the mass of Athenian citizens, who, though the 
poorer and uneducated, nonetheless constituted a majority, 
and thus ultimately could control decisions made in the 
ekklesia and the courts through the vote. A wealthy Athenian, in other words, who had shown generosity 
through liturgies could hope to appear in a favorable light as he stood before the demos, whether on the Pnyx 
or in the Heliaia. Ideally, the custom of /eitourgia would unite the two classes through the bond of charis, the 
reciprocal exchange of favors. But this ritual constituted a kind of balancing act and could just as easily have 
aroused a sense of envy (phthonos) on the part of the poorer man as it could appreciation. Viewed from this 
perspective, the choregia could have served more to promote the aristocratic element in society and 
emphasize the difference between mass and elite. Modern scholarship often has been divided on this 
question of the democratic or aristocratic effect of liturgies.* It is the position taken here that liturgies acted 
as a double-edged sword over the course of Athenian democracy, working for or against democratic stability 
depending on the circumstances ruling at any one given time. Thus no one simple, universal response will 
suffice in answer to the question about the purpose and effect of choregic monuments. 

In the fifth century, liturgies, including that of the choregia, belong in the context of the empire and need 
to be seen against that backdrop. As L. Kallet has pointed out," the use of public funds for major projects 
like the Periklean building program elevated the self-image of the demos to include that of public financier 
and benefactor. By approving capital expenditures from imperial tribute on ostentatious display, the mass of 


Fig. 6: Monument of Thrasyllos, restored view 
of entablature. Drawing by the author. 


?? J. R. McCredie, in A. L. Boegehold et al. (eds.), Studies Presented to Sterling Dow on his Eightieth Birthday, GrRomByz 
Monograph 10 (1984) 181-183. 

?! See Wilson (supra n. 20) for a comprehensive study of the Athenian choregia and its history. 

7» The role of the liturgy in Athenian society is discussed in nearly every study concerned with the democracy of ancient Athens; 
the bibliography on the subject therefore is immense. My own interest in the relationship between democracy and the choregia, 
specifically the symbolic voice of the choregic monuments, was stimulated by the work of J. Ober, Mass and Elite in Democratic 
Athens (1989). This book, itself dependent on numerous earlier studies, is among the many recent investigations into the workings of 
Athenian democracy that have been spawned, at least in part, by the recent 2500th "anniversary" of the foundation of Athenian 
democracy. A helpful introduction to this literature and the issues it raises may be found in the review article by L. Kallet-Marx, 
Journal of the History of Ideas 55, 1994, 307—335. See also, p. 101 below, with n. 43. 

3 L, Kallet, in D. Boedeker and K. A. Raaflaub (eds.), Democracy, Empire, and the Arts in Fifth-Century Athens (1998) 43-58. 
See also Wilson (supra n. 20) 123 on this point. 
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Athenian citizenry acted collectively as an elite 
liturgist by (and for) itself. In these 
circumstances in which the demos could spend 
lavishly, there would be little occasion for it to 
suffer envy from the wealth demonstrated by 
individual elite liturgical expenditure. By the 
second half of the fourth century, however, the 
picture had changed dramatically. Although 
Lykourgos, and before him Euboulos, had made 
efforts to revitalize Athens culturally," the 
atmosphere in the city was much different, 
particularly following Chaironeia in 338 B.C., 
than it had been in the heady days of empire a 
century earlier. 

Despite the sycophantic praise heaped upon 
Lykourgos following his stewardship of the 
Fig. 7: Monument of Nikias, restored view of facade. After Athenian state in 338-326 Β.Ο., as well as the 
Travlos, Athens, fig. 459. tendency of modern scholarship to view him as a 

latter-day Perikles,’ there are no structures 

undertaken either by Lykourgos or Euboulos to 
rival the Periklean monuments of the Acropolis, an observation Demosthenes himself made at the time.” 
Moreover, many of the so-called public building projects of the second half of the fourth century were 
financed with private rather than public money." This approach to public building was supported by 
Lykourgos, who encouraged aristocrats to donate their wealth for more utilitarian projects but railed against 
outlays on what he clearly considered self-serving indulgences of the wealthy: "These (sc. trierarchies, 
building walls) are services to the state: they affect the welfare of you all and prove the loyalty of the donors, 
while the others (sc. liturgies such as the choregia) are evidence of nothing but the wealth of those who have 
spent the money,” he chides in his speech against Leokrates;" elsewhere in the same passage, Lykourgos is 
even more direct in his condemnation of the rich man who sponsors choruses: “for these acts he alone is 
crowned, conferring no benefit on others." The choregic monuments themselves provide evidence in support 
of such self-serving aims. In the fifth century the phyle rather than the choregos is universally given primary 
place in the dedicatory inscription of choregic monuments, while the epigraphical testimony indicates that as 
many as half of the dedications from the fourth century place the choregos first. Moreover, the larger-scale 
monuments habitually give the choregos pride of place, and two of the three under consideration here (Nikias 
and Thrasyllos) additionally proclaim the choregos as victor instead of simply as choregos;^ the first 
instance of this probably occurs shortly before the middle of the fourth century."! 

The visual language of the monuments, if anything, speaks even more strongly of self adulation. The 
materials and technique of their construction are costly and extravagant, their scale is overwhelming, their 
placement is elevated, they very likely indulge in elite architectural symbolism, and despite their imitative 


34 For references, see infra n. 36 and W. G. Cawkwell, JHS 83, 1963, 47-67. 

35 Decree of Stratokles, IG Π’ 457, also recorded in [Plut.] Mor. 851F-852E. 

36 For the most part the scholarly view of Lykourgos is uncritical. See, for example, F. Mitchel in Lectures in Memory of Louise 
Taft Semple (1973) 165—214; J. Engels, Ancient Society 23, 1992, 5-29; B. Hintzen-Bohlen, Die Kulturpolitik des Eubulos und des 
Lykurg (1997); H. Knell, Athen im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr. - Eine Stadt verändert ihr Gesicht (2000). A more balanced view is that of 
S. Humphreys, in J. W. Eadie and J. Ober (eds.), The Craft of the Ancient Historian, Essays in Honor of Chester G. Starr (1985) 
199-236. 

Ὃ Demosthenes 22.76-78; 13.28-30; 3.23-29. 

38 According to the decree proposed by Stratokles (supra n. 35) Lykourgos raised over 650 talents in donations from private 
citizens. We also know of specific gifts given in kind by wealthy Athenians: e.g., Eudemos of Plataiai who is honored for donation of 
oxen to help in building the Panathenaic Stadium (JG II? 351 + 624); and [Plut.] Mor. 841D, tells of a certain Deinias who gave land 
to the city for the same construction project when Lykourgos suggested that he make the gift. 

? Lykourgos, Against Leokrates 139—140. Even more extreme perhaps than a selfish attitude toward liturgies is the evidence for 
an increasing reluctance to engage in liturgical duty at all over the course of the fourth century. See M. Christ, Transactions of the 
American Philological Association 120, 1990, 147—169. 

“Wilson (supra n. 20) 215; IG IP 3055 (Nikias Monument) and JG II? 3056 (Thrasyllos Monument). 

^! Wilson (supra n. 40). 
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reference to fifth-century motifs (or one might even argue, in part because of such imitation), they break with 
the fundamental ideals of Classical architecture. In terms of social meaning, then, whereby architecture 
serves to cement social relationships across a community, the language of the choregic monuments conflicts 
with traditional idiom, expresses the high social status of those who built them, promotes class prestige and 
authority, and hence reinforces social separation. The tendency of the choregic monuments to have such an 
effect was exacerbated in the context of the later fourth century, when Philip of Macedon erected a similar 
monument in honor of himself in what was the cultural center of the Greek world. The Philippeion made it 
much more likely that a choregic monument would be read as a symbol of self-aggrandizement within the 
elite class rather than as a reminder of self-sacrifice on behalf of the democratic state. The particular 
effectiveness of the choregic monuments, and that of the Philippeion, lies in the manner by which they take 
standard rhetorical formulas of the existing architectural medium and place them in a new context, thereby 
making them at once recognizable (and hence expected and easily accepted) and yet instilling them with new 
symbolic function. These victory monuments are so successful because they operate in the atmosphere of 
mass culture and communication: they belong to the realm of everyday life; they are generally aimed at mass 
appeal through their use of well known visual signs; and they work in a passive, even coercive manner, 
exposing themselves to the largely inattentive observer who acquiesces to their message more than being 
actively prevailed upon and consciously persuaded by it. 

In 1962 Claude Mossé published La fin de la démocratie athénienne and initiated a debate about the 
character of the democracy in fourth-century Athens that has exercised scholars in fields ranging from 
history, to literature, to political science (but less so archaeology). The argument divides between those 
who view the fourth century as one of crisis, in which Athenian democracy is severely weakened from the 
inside versus those who see the fourth century as essentially a continuation and natural culmination of the 
democracy as inherited from the fifth century. Mossé who first articulated the question clearly and 
comprehensively argued for crisis. Over time a revisionist view has come to dominate which recognizes no 
serious threat to democracy, at least not from elements within the system. The democracy fell in Athens not 
through internal but through external factors." The evidence of material culture, of art and archaeology, can 
provide a valuable perspective in this debate. The case examined here, that of the choregic monuments, does 
not speak to the integrity of the administrative, legislative, judicial, or commercial facets of democracy. But 
it does speak to its social fabric. The institution of the choregia was not monolithic and unchanging 
throughout the two hundred years of Athenian democracy, indeed was probably not completely monolithic 
even at any one moment during this period. An individual choregos may have had more than one reason for 
giving of his time, money, and name to this peculiar form of “volunteerism”; and different portions of the 
public may have had varying reactions to the victorious display in which the choregos indulged himself. In 
the climate of the later fourth century, however, it would appear that a sizeable number of wealthy Athenians 
used the custom to promote themselves in a fashion that no longer reinforced democratic ideology but served 
to undermine it. That they made use of an existing practice to do so is hardly surprising. That they 
transformed this custom by adopting methods employed by Philip of Macedon may seem more so. What may 
be most surprising to those who view Athenian democracy as internally stable until its very end is that some 
of these Athenians may have done so consciously. 
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?C. Mossé, La fin de la démocratie athénienne (1962). 

^ The literature is extensive. J. K. Davies, in W. Eder (ed.), Die athenische Demokratie im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr.: Vollendung 
oder Verfall einer Verfassungsform? (1995) 29—39 provides a useful summary of debate on the subject. Kallet (supra n. 32) reviews 
several important recent studies. A typical, if perhaps slightly overstated expression of the notion that the Athenians themselves held 
no responsibility for the collapse of their democracy is that of B. Shaw in his review of Ober (supra n. 32), Helios 18, 1991, 214: 
“The reality is that the Athenian democracy of the fourth century, indeed the latter part of the fourth century, was more democratic in 
almost every way (its power networks, its distribution of wealth, its courts, its dominant popular culture) than its fifth-century 
precursor. Its demise, therefore, was no internally generated matter. It was murder, pure and simple." 


Athens and Macedonian royalty on Samothrace: 
the Pentelic connection 


Bonna Daix Wescoat 


Introduction 


Initiates into the mysteries of the Great Gods on Samothrace approached the sanctuary from the east, 
crossing a deep torrent to enter an orchestra-like space surrounded by grandstands. While we are left to 
speculate on the precise cultic action, if any, which took place at this location, we can be certain from its 
architectural configuration that the complex served as a primary gathering place in the initiate's progress 
through the sanctuary (Fig. 1). The continuous development of the region, as well as its lavish adornment 
with bronze sculptural dedications, indicates that the Eastern Hill also served as a key place of public 


Fig. 1: Aerial view of the Sanctuary of the Great Gods, Samothrace. Photograph, Symeon Gessafidis (Ministry of 


Culture, Directorate for the Restoration of Ancient Monuments, Department of Topography and Photogrammetry, 
Greece). 
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display.' Pride of place in that display went to the Doric hexastyle prostyle building, set tangent to the 
circular grandstand so that its facade would command the entire area, including the processional approach. A 
kind of pavilion rather than a propylon, the building nevertheless had the effect of announcing the entrance 
into sacred space, and its prominence was not eclipsed until some 40 years later, when Ptolemy II paid for a 
monumental propylon, across the torrent and on the higher ground. 

Unknown to the earlier Austrian, French, and Czech excavators, the entire complex of buildings on the 
Eastern Hill was discovered and excavated by Professor James R. McCredie during the 1964-1968 and 1970 
seasons.” Much of the Doric building, especially its southeastern corner, was found thrown into the circular 
grandstands, mostly as the result of the earthquake which devastated the region in the late first or early 
second century A.D., but also as part of the landscaping effort that followed the destruction. Although only 
the southeastern corner of the first step remains in situ, enough material survives that we can reconstruct 
nearly every aspect of the Doric hexastylos (Figs. 2—4). 

From the moment of its discovery, two significant features made the Doric hexastyle dedication 
especially intriguing: its improbable donors and its fine marble facade.’ The dedicatory inscription naming 
the donors is well known but worthy of brief review." Two complete epistyle blocks bear the first two words 
of the inscription, ΒΑΣΙΛΕΠΙΣΦΙΛΙΠΠΟΣΙ, centered between the guttae and the lower edge of the block and 
set out in one line across the epistyle (Figs. 5—7).^ Fortunately, among the five additional fragments bearing 
letter forms, three preserve a joint face: 1) a well-preserved alpha set 0.12 m. from the left joint face of the 
block; 2) part of an omicron crossing over the joint; and 3) an upper left corner fragment retaining the half 
regula and guttae, with the indication of the apex of a letter, such as an alpha, lambda, or delta, at the 
position where one might be expected.^ The other two fragments both preserve the diagonal bars of a lambda 
or delta.’ Only the upper left corner fragment (64.955) can fit next to the second epistyle block because its 
letter is appropriately spaced from the sigma. The omicron and alpha must take the remaining joints. Thus, 
the parameters for restoring the inscription in full are closely defined. From the use of the plural, ΒΑΣΙΛΕΙΣ, 
we know that a second ruler's name must have been inscribed on the adjacent central block. Moreover, since 
both participate in the act of donating the building, they must have held the title basileus at the same time. 
The only rulers to hold the Macedonian throne jointly were Arrhidaeus, who took the name Philip III upon 
his accession, and the posthumous son of Alexander the Great, Alexander IV, who would be our second 
donor. We must rule out the more famous pair, Philip II and Alexander III (the Great), because they did not 
hold the title basileus coevally.* The surviving top point is the first letter of the name ΑΛΕΞΑΝΔΡΙΟΣ, with 
the conjunction KAI understood. The omicron would then cross the joint between the third and fourth 
blocks. The final words of the inscription can be completed ΘΕΟΙΣΜΕΓΙΑΛΟΙΣ, again with ANEOEXAN 
understood (Fig. 8). The inscription in full would read: 


! For the Eastern Hill, see McCredie 1968, 216-234; McCredie 1979. For proposals on the actions that took place here, see McCredie 
1968, 219 n. 62; S. Cole, Theoi Megaloi: The Cult of the Great Gods at Samothrace (1984) 26; and K. Clinton, in M. B. Cosmopoulos (ed.), 
Greek Mysteries (2003) 50—78. The only other region of the sanctuary to receive numerous sculptural dedications was the terrace in front of 
the large stoa on the Western Hill. 

? McCredie 1968, 216-234; McCredie 1979. 

? Other important issues concerning this building, including its function, its relationship to an earlier building roughly in the same 
position, and the design of the more fragmentary Ionic porch later appended to its back side, will be taken up in Samothrace 9. 

^ McCredie 1968, 222—223, pl. 66,b; McCredie 1979, 8; K. Bringmann and H. von Steuben, Schenkungen hellenistischer Herrscher 
an griechische Städte und Heiligtümer I. Zeugnisse und Kommentare (1995) 261—262, no. 233, see fig. 114. See SEG 29.800. 

* Blocks T79 and T102. 

$ Alpha, block 70.103; omicron, 65.826; corner fragment with the apex of an alpha, lambda, or delta, 64.955. 

7 Fragments T69 and 68.1082. 

* On this issue see McCredie 1968, 222—223; Ch. Habicht, Vestigia 17, 1972, 371—372; Bringmann and von Steuben (supra n. 4) 
261—262, no. 233. Note also another inscription found on the Eastern Hill with a decree honoring Lysimachus, in which the kings 
Philip and Alexander are mentioned. Again, the jointly ruling pair is most likely; McCredie 1968, 220-221; Bringmann and von 
Steuben (supra n. 4) 263—264, no. 235. 
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Fig. 2: Restored plan of the dedication of Philip ΠΠ and Alexander IV. Drawing by Brian E Jan. 


ΒΑΣΙΛΕΙΣΦΙΛΙΙΠΟΣΙΑ[ΛΕΞΑΝΙΔΙΡΙΟΙΣΘΕΟΙΣΜΕΓΙΙΑΙΛΟΙΣ] 


The building, therefore, must have been built after the birth of Alexander IV (probably August of 323 
B.C.), when the compromise establishing the joint rule of Philip III and Alexander IV reached by the 
Assembly of Macedonians went into effect, and before October of 317 B.C., when Philip III was murdered.? 

Now Philip III and Alexander IV are curious donors, and their act is further complicated by our second 
distinguishing feature, the material. The hexastyle Doric façade, between the steps and sima from the antae 
forward, was constructed of a fine-grained marble which we can identify as Pentelic by its micaceous 
streaks, schist striations, and creamy white color.'? The krepis, sides, and back of the monument, by contrast, 
were built of the more local, large-grained Thasian material that was used for virtually every other marble 
monument in the sanctuary. 


? Bringmann and von Steuben (supra n. 4) 261-262, no. 233, limit the possible period to between 323 and 320, following P. 
Goukowsky, Essai sur les origines du mythe d'Alexandre (1978) 198, but the evidence for Philip III ruling alone after Triparadisus is 
not conclusive and there are good reasons for placing our monument after that settlement. For a discussion of the historical 
circumstances, see below. 

' Initially, Parian or Pentelic was suggested; see McCredie 1968, 225. On the character of Pentelic marble, see A. Abraldes, 
Pentelethen (diss. Berkeley 1996) 2-8; B. Ashmole, BSA 65, 1970, 1-2; R. E. Wycherley, BSA 68, 1973, 349-353; M. Korres, From 
Pentelicon to the Parthenon (1995) 94—100, on Penteli. 
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Fig. 3: Restored elevation of the dedication of Philip III and Alexander IV. Drawing by Brian E Jan. 


While the brisk export trade in Pentelic marble was at its height in the fourth century, the commissions 
tended to be for specialty elements such as architectural sculpture, door frames, coffer blocks, and simas, 
where the fine material would allow for higher quality carving.'' Commissioning an entire Pentelic facade 
stands apart, a gesture reminiscent of the Alcmaeonids’ ostentatious upgrade from poros to marble for the 
east facade for the late Archaic Temple of Apollo at Delphi." Such an action at the Sanctuary of the Great 
Gods on Samothrace raises several significant questions ranging from the logistics of construction to the 
motives of the patrons. Who worked the materials and how were they knit together? Who supervised the 
design and construction? Was Pentelic chosen chiefly to present an elegant and expensive display to all who 
entered the sanctuary? Or was the act of commissioning a Pentelic facade meant to demonstrate something 
more? Was it an act of claiming which might either have been intended to express dominance over Greece, 
and especially Athens or have sought to claim the legacy of classical Greece, and especially Athens, by 
emulating the “mighty proofs" of her greatness? Does the choice imply that Pentelic was a sufficiently 
recognizable stone that visitors to the Sanctuary would know it for what it was, and thus realize its 
significance? In this paper, I aim to examine the extent to which Attic design as well as material was integral 
to the dedication, to speculate on the possible timing and motivations that may have governed the choice of 
material and design, and to explore the way in which this building, with its Macedonian patrons and Pentelic 


facade, might shed light on the complex political dynamics in the extraordinary years following upon the 
death of Alexander. 


! On Pentelic exports, see H. A. Thompson, Expedition 22, 1980, 22-24; Abraldes (supra n. 10) especially 12-27. 

12 Hdt. 5.62. See also O. Palagia and N. Herz, in J J. Herrmann, Jr., N. Herz and R. Newman (eds.), Asmosia 5, Interdisciplinary 
Studies on Ancient Stone (2002) 243—244. 

? Thuc. 241. 
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Fig. 4: Restored elevation of south side of the dedication of Philip III and Alexander IV. Drawing by Brian E Jan. 


The Architecture: Techniques of Construction and Design 


The façade of the dedication of Philip III and Alexander IV stands apart from all other Samothracian 
buildings not only in material, but also in techniques of construction and key design elements. Even within 
the building, the techniques used to shift, set, and secure the Pentelic facade differ dramatically from those 
used for the Thasian sides. Each Pentelic block was maneuvered into position using a side pry cut into the 
upper joint face, with a corresponding wedge-shaped cutting made in the adjacent block to allow the masons 
to lower the great beam slowly into place." Each joint face received shallow anathyrosis. Once set, the 
blocks were secured with double-T clamps." In the entablature, dowels were used only to secure the Thasian 
sima to the raking geison (see blocks T79 and T102, Figs. 5-7). 


i Compare the same technique used in setting blocks of the Erechtheum: J. M. Paton, G. P. Stevens et al., The Erechtheum 
(1927) 191—192, fig. 117. See also R. Martin, Manuel d'architecture grecque (1965) 235—238, figs. 110-111. 
55 Martin (supra n. 14) 261—273. 
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Fig. 5: Epistyle blocks T79 and T102. Photograph, James R. McCredie. 
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By contrast, each course on the Thasian sides was doweled to the course below with simple end dowels.' 
Each block was secured to the adjacent block with simple hook clamps." The blocks have deep anathyrosis 
and were shifted into position by means of side pries cut near the bottom of each lateral joint face, as well as 
the inner face (see block T178, Fig 9).' Clearly, not only are we dealing with different materials, but we also 
witness two very different teams of masons at work, from start to finish. The Thasian techniques of 
construction are consistent with local practice, while the techniques used for the Pentelic, especially the 
double-T clamps, are consistent with Attic practice." 

The connections with Athenian architecture extend beyond material and general technique. In plan, 
elevation, and scale, the dedication is remarkably similar to the choregic monument of Nicias (Figs. 10—11; 
here, p. 100, Fig. 7). Neither served as a temple but both take their facade from the language of sacred 
architecture: a Doric hexastyle prostyle façade with steps that return near the antae. The precise form, which 
to our knowledge first appears in the third Temple of Athena at Delphi, is rare, and the choregic monument 
and dedication differ from the other examples in having a shallow chamber.”' The general design principle of 
a prostyle porch with steps returning behind the antae was put to greater use in Attica during the fourth 
century than elsewhere. Both Philo’s porch for the Telesterion at Eleusis, and the Temple of Dionysus 
employ the prostyle facade with returning step; the Temple of Apollo Patroos, in the Ionic order, also has the 


16 Martin (supra n. 14) 283-284, fig. 129. 

17 Martin (supra n. 14) 273-279. 

18 The pries are roughly 0.04—0.08 m. wide, 0.03- 0.04 m. high, and set roughly 0.06—0.09 m. from the bed surface. The pries on 
the inner face can occasionally be nearly as high as they are wide. The pries are found on all but the binding courses. 

? Nearly all the major monuments, including the Hall of Choral Dancers, the Altar Court, the Hieron, the Rotunda of Arsinoe, 
and the Propylon of Ptolemy IL, are made of Thasian marble. Hook clamps and end dowels are commonly used in all of these 
monuments, double-T clamps are not. For clamps in fourth century Attic architecture, see R. F. Townsend, Aspects of Athenian 
Architectural Activity in the Second Half of the Fourth Century (diss. N. Carolina, Chapel Hill 1982) 316—318. 

? Ww. B. Dinsmoor, AJA 14,1910, 443—484; Travlos, Athens, 357—360; Townsend (supra n. 19) 198—216; H. Knell, Athen im. 4. 
Jahr. v. Chr. — Eine Stadt verdndert ihr Geischt (2000) 161—164; R. F. Townsend, this volume. For Attic fourth-century B.C. 
architecture in general, see Knell, passim; Townsend (supra n. 19) passim; id., Agora XXVII: The East Side of the Agora: The 
Remains Beneath the Stoa of Attalos (1995) 84-85. 

?! The four buildings designed to have a single Doric hexastyle prostyle colonnade with steps returning behind the antae are all 
very close in scale, as measured by the stylobate width: the third Temple of Athena at Delphi (11.01 m.); the Nicias Monument 
(11.095 m.), the dedication of Philip III and Alexander IV (11.024 m.), and the Temple of Despoina at Lycosura (11.15 m.). The 
porch originally planned for the Hieron on Samothrace was presumably similar in design to the one later built, i.e. with a second 
column on either flank. The fourth-century Temple of Zeus Soter at Megalopolis belongs to this type, but the order is uncertain. See 
J.-P. Michaud, FdD II, Le Temple en calcaire (1977) 107—111, esp. 108 n. 3; G. Roux, L Architecture de l'Argolide (1961) 391—392; 
P. W. Lehmann, Samothrace 3: The Hieron (1969) 159 nn.13—14. The hexastyle prostyle porch was added to the Temple of Artemis 
at Aulis in the Hellenistic period. 
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Fig. 6: Pentelic epistyle block T79. Drawing by Brian M. Hajar. 
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Fig. 7: Pentelic epistyle block T102. Drawing by Brian M. Hajar. 
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Fig. 8: Restored epistyle with inscription, showing the position of the smaller fragments. Drawing by Bonna D. 
Wescoat and Brian M. Hajar. 


characteristic returning steps.” The prostyle porch 
has a place at Samothrace in the Hieron, but its 
arrangement, with two rows of columns separated 
by intermediate flank columns, set before a long 
: narrow cella, creates a very different effect.” 

| | In plan and elevation, the proportions of the 
iM oou Lys ες dedication are strikingly close to those of the 
choregic monument of Nicias, whose Doric 
hexastyle facade was only a few centimeters larger 
than the dedication's owing to the slightly larger 
module employed.” In the two monuments the 
stylobate width to bay width, bay width to lower 
diameter, bay width to frieze height, bay width to 
entablature height, lower diameter to epistyle 
thickness, epistyle height to thickness, epistyle 
height to frieze height, triglyph width to lower 
diameter, triglyph height to width, metope height to 
width, metope width to triglyph width, and triglyph 
height to lower diameter, are virtually identical (Fig. 
12). There may also be very close correspondence 
in the proportions of the colonnade as well, 
although here the evidence for the choregic 
monument is less certain. Three different restored 
dimensions have been proposed; that of Rhys 
Townsend, based on the wall coursing, comes to c. 


Fig. 9: Thasian architrave block T178. Drawing by Brian 5.422 m., only a few centimeters shorter than that 
M. Hajar. of the dedication.” To set the comparison in 


32 Philo’s porch: Townsend (supra n. 19) 143-174; J. Travlos, Bildlexikon zur Topographie des antiken Attika (1988) 95-96, fig. 
172; Temple of Dionysus: Travlos, Athens, 537, fig. 678; Townsend (supra n. 19) 92-98. Thompson restores the Temple of Apollo 
Patroos with a tetrastyle in antis plan, but Knell has proposed a hexastyle prostyle fagade; see H. A. Thompson and R. E. Wycherley 
Agora XIV: The Agora of Athens (1972) 136-139; Travlos, Athens, 96-99; H. Knell, Jd] 109, 1994, 217—231; Knell (supra n. 20) 
80-89. 

3 According to P. W. Lehmann, the original design for the porch, ο. 325 B.C., called for an arrangement much like the one that 
was built two centuries later: Samothrace 3 (1969) 159, 212—223, pls. CH, CVII-CVIII. An unidentified late Hellenistic building on 
the Western Hill, much destroyed, has foundations which suggest a hexastyle prostyle fagade with returning steps, but no elements of 
the superstructure have yet been identified; see K. Lehmann, Samothrace: a Guide to the Excavations and the Museum$ (1998) 113, 
plan IV. 

24 The normal blocks of the dedication are 1.038-.1.04 m., while the normal block for the Nicias Monument is 1.047 m.; see 
Dinsmoor (supra n. 20) 463 n.1. Compare the block module of 1.023 m. used by the architects of the Temple of Athena III at Delphi: 
Michaud (supra n. 21) 7-9. 

?5 Three different heights have been suggested for the column of the Nicias Monument. The evidence for the height of the 
column consists of one capital and a bottom drum. Dinsmoor (supra n. 20) 470—472, arrives at the height of c. 5.32 m., based on 
comparative proportions and wall coursing based on the height of the anta; W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Greece 
(1950) 339, however, revises the dimension to c. 5.102 m., without comment. For the taller measurement of 5.422 m. based on the 
wall coursing identified in the Beulé Gate, see Townsend (supra n. 19) 214—215. 
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Fig. 10: Elevation of the choregic monument of Nicias, Athens. After W. B. Dinsmoor, AJA 14, 1910, fig. 10. 
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Fig. 11: Plan of the Choregic Monument of Nicias, Athens. After Travlos, Athens, fig. 460. 
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Athens, Hephaistelon 
Athens, Nikias Monumant (tall column) 
Athene, Niklas Monument (short column) 


Kos, Temple A Asklapios 
Lindos, Athena Lindia 


our 
Samothrace, Phillp/Atexander Dedication 
Samothrace, Hieron 

ISamothrace, Rotunda of Arsinoe 

Stratos, Zeus 

Tegea, Athena Alea ΙΙ 

Thasos, Stoa with Wings 

Thasos. Northwest Stoa 

Thebes, Apollo 

|Vergina, Palace 


Fig. 12: Table of proportions for the plan and elevation of Late Classical and Hellenistic Doric Buildings. 
Abbreviations: L = length; W = width; Ht = height; LD = lower diameter; UD= upper diameter; Stylo = stylobate; Col 
= column; Epi = epistyle; Fr = frieze; Trig = triglyph; Met = metope; Entab = epistyle+ frieze+geison. 


perspective, it is worth noting that these correlations are greater, both in actual dimensions and proportional 
relationships, than those which exist between the buildings associated with the Theseum architect.”° 

The association between the two buildings suggested by the similarities of plan and proportion is further 
strengthened by the like manner in which the blocks were fashioned. Both monuments complete the 
horizontal geison course with a small central block, and surmount it with a pentagonal tympanon block (Figs. 
3, 10). Both buildings seem to have lacked lateral akroteria. Both express the slope of the roof in the lateral 
geison. And on both monuments, the comer epistyle block returns onto the sides in less than a full regula, so 
that the end of the regula and part of the last gutta had to be cut on the returning block (Fig. 4).”; While the 
connections are not seamless, I find them more than coincidental.” In addition to the Attic material and 
masons, important aspects of the design and construction derive from Attic sources, in particular the choregic 
monument of Nicias, which was built in 320/19 B.C., being precisely contemporary with our dedication. 

However, the Attic connection does not extend to the details of the order. In fact, those features which 
might connect Samothracian Doric architecture with Athens are noticeably absent in the dedication. Instead, 
key elements of its Doric style come from a variety of sources mostly located, as James McCredie has noted, 
in the Peloponnese.” The triglyphs of the dedication lack the ‘ears’ characteristic of other Samothracian 
buildings.” ‘Eared’ triglyphs are also a property of fourth-century Attic architecture (although less dramatic 
than the Samothracian examples), and they are frequent in free-standing Macedonian architecture." By 
contrast, Peloponnesian buildings do not have ‘eared’ triglyphs.? The typical geison crown molding on 


26 For studies of fourth-century proportions of Doric temples and related buildings, see Roux (supra n. 21) Annex II, 412-413; 

Michaud (supra n. 21) Appendix II, 129—130; E. Ostby, OpAth 19, 1992, 112-113, Tables I-II. 
7 Dinsmoor (supra n. 20) 461. 

25 Significant differences include the construction of the epistyle: the dedication has a single block with a lower back face dressed 
as an Ionic, two-fasciae epistyle crowned by a cyma reversa (see Figs. 6—7), while the choregic monument has an epistyle composed 
of two blocks, each rising the full height of the course. See Dinsmoor (supra n. 20) 460, fig. 1. The Samothracian epistyle is more 
like that of the Stoa with Wings on Thasos; see R. Martin, Études Thasiennes VI: L'Agora (1959) 72, pl. XXVIII. Another important 
difference is the slope of the pediment: the dedication has a slope of 1 in 4.34, while the choregic monument has a rather steep slope 
of 1 in 4.065. See also Dinsmoor (supra n. 20) 468. 

? McCredie 1968, 224—228; see also S. G. Miller, Hellenistic Macedonian Architecture: Its Style and Ornamentation (diss. Bryn 
Mawr 1970) 213-217. 

? Compare the Altar Court, K. Lehmann and D. Spittle, Samothrace 4.2: The Altar Court (1964) 82-83, fig. 77, pls. XXVI- 
XXIX; Hieron, P.W. Lehmann, Samothrace 3, 71, figs.112, 114, pls. XXII, XLIX-LI; Rotunda of Arsinoe, J. R. McCredie et al., 
Samothrace 7: The Rotunda of Arsinoe (1992) 67, pl. XLVIII. 

?! For Attic *eared' triglyphs, see Roux (supra n. 21) 325; J. J. Coulton, B$4 63, 1968, 172-174; Townsend (supra n. 20) 87 n. 
87. According to Stella Miller, the feature is not consistently part of Macedonian architecture, but does seem characteristic of free- 
standing structures: (supra n. 29) 80-81, 214. 

3» For late Classical triglyphs lacking ‘ears’, see R. L. Tomlinson, Ancient Macedonia III (1983) 287; Roux (supra n. 21) 323-- 
325. 
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Samothrace and in Athens has the simple ovolo 
hawksbeak profile.” On the dedication, however, the 
geison crown molding has the form of a cyma reversa 
hawksbeak which enjoyed widespread popularity in the 
second half of the fourth century, but chiefly in Olympia, 
Delphi, Corinth, Epidaurus, and later, Delos (Fig. 13). 
There are only a few very fragmentary examples from 


Athens, where the plain ovolo hawksbeak is far more 
common.** The double step recesses with a cyma reversa 
termination at the corners of the building find parallels at 
Olympia and Delphi.” 

For the roofing elements, which were completed in 


Thasian marble, the designers again rejected 
Samothracian tradition in favor of an arrangement based 
directly on Peloponnesian and Delphic models. The 
profile of the raking sima, composed of a cyma reversa 
molding surmounting a recessed fascia and crowned 
with a cavetto is a derivation of the Corinthian sima 


developed in the fifth century and continued into the 
fourth century (with variations in the crown molding) on 
such monuments at Epidaurus as the Temple of 
0 10 cm. Asclepius, the Temple of Artemis and the North 
fa +++ +++ | Propylaea; it also finds a place on the Southeast Building 

at Corinth, and the Temple of Apollo at Ptoion."" 
Although extremely fragmentary, enough survives of 
Fig. 13: Profile of the cyma reversa hawksbeak the lateral sima to determine that it had a lower taenia, 
molding crowning the geison; above, Pentelic ^ vertical face, and no crown molding (Figs. 14a,b). The 
raking and horizontal geison; below, Thasian ^ profile, as well as lion's head waterspouts rising above 
raking and horizontal geison. Drawing by Bonna the level of the panel, rinceaux forming two volutes, and 
D. Wescoat and Brian M. Hajar. rampant antefixes, characterize Peloponnesian simas, 
particularly of the Argive type, throughout the fourth 
century. ^? Even here, however, there is an interesting 


33 For example, the Altar Court: K. Lehmann, Samothrace 4.2, 83, pls. XXXVIII-XXXIX; Hieron: P. W. Lehmann, Samothrace 
3, 169—170, pl. XCVIII; Rotunda of Arsinoe: McCredie et al., Samothrace 7, 72, 150, pl. LXV.1. 

%4 L. T. Shoe, Profiles of Greek Moldings (1936) 113-115. Monuments with the cyma reversa hawksbeak crown include: at 
Olympia, the South Stoa, as well as the Ionic Philippeum; at Delphi, the fourth-century Temple of Apollo; at Corinth, the South Stoa, 
Temple of Asclepius, and Northwest Stoa; at Megalopolis, the Thersilium; at Epidaurus, the Catagogeum, propylaea to the 
gymnasium, North Stoa, and theater parodos gate; at Ptoon, Temple of Apollo; at Pherae, the temple; on Delos, Monument of the 
Bulls, Portico of Antigonus, and Portico of Philip. The fragmentary examples from Athens come mainly from the Agora and have not 
been associated with buildings; see Shoe, pls. LV.13,21 and LXXV 27. 

35 Examples cited by McCredie 1968, 224 n. 88, include the Echo Colonnade at Olympia, as well as a base contemporary with 
the South Stoa at Olympia. Martin (supra n. 14) 350—351. Note also the block from Delphi: P. Amandry, BCH 117, 1993, 277—283, 
esp. n. 33, figs. 7-10. The feature may be more common than the surviving record suggests, for steps with double recesses appear in 
many fourth-century buildings, including the Rotunda and Hieron from Samothrace. In Attic fourth-century architecture, a single 
recess is more characteristic; see Townsend (supra n. 20) 87. 

?6 According to G. Roux, the Samothracian flank sima is derived from the Peloponnesian form, but differs in having a cyma recta 
profile and three, rather than two rinceaux volutes: in McCredie et al., Samothrace 7, 153. The corresponding raking sima also has a 
cyma recta profile. For the Samothracian sima, see the Hall of Choral Dancers (ο. 340 B.C.; formerly Propylon to the Temenos, Ionic 
order): P. W. Lehmann and D. Spittle, Samothrace 5: The Temenos (1982) 67—72; 121—133, figs. 51, 95—97, 104, 109, pl. XXVIII; 
the Hieron (last quarter of the fourth century BC): P. W. Lehmann, Samothrace 3, 170—181, figs. 116—117, 122-126, pls. LV-LVI; 
the Rotunda of Arsinoe: McCredie, Samothrace 7, 150—158, fig. 109b, pls. LIII-LV. For Samothracian simas of similar profile but 
without carved rinceaux, note the Altar Court: K. Lehmann, Samothrace 4.2, 40, figs. 50—51, pl. XXXII; the Propylon of Ptolemy II: 
A. Frazer, Samothrace 10: The Propylon of Ptolemy II (1990) 71—72, 211—216, figs. 51—52, pl. XLIII; Building M (Ionic order): J. 
Bouzek, Samothrace: 1923/1927/1978 (1985) 18, fig. 3, pls.16—17; Ionic porch appended to the dedication: McCredie 1968, 229, pl. 
70e. 

37 For the profile of the raking sima on the dedication, see McCredie 1968, fig. 5; for the raking sima with cyma reversa profile in 
general, see Roux (supra n. 21) 104, 212; Shoe (supra n. 34) 78—79, pl. XXIII. 

38 Roux (supra n. 21) 328-331, 414—416, pl. 89; Roux (supra n. 36) 73-78, 150-160, figs. 50-53,107—110, pl. LXVII. 
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Fig.14a: Actual remains of lateral sima. Drawing by Brian E. Jan. 


Fig. 14b: Restored lateral sima. Drawing by Brian E Jan. 


Attic connection. This type of sima, fashioned in Pentelic marble, makes its debut on the Tholos in the 
Sanctuary of Athena Pronaea at Delphi, a building that may have been an Athenian commission.” Similar 
designs immediately follow at Epidaurus, also fashioned in Pentelic marble." So, too, was the sima for the 
fourth-century Temple of Apollo at Delphi, which was designed by an Argive, Nicodamus, from stone 
supplied by an Athenian contractor, perhaps Molossus.*' While the market was elsewhere, the source of 
material, and quite possibly the original design, was Athenian. It remains our irony that while other simas of 
this type are Pentelic, in our building the feature is Thasian." Perhaps the design of the sima was determined 
early on, but by the time this final element was ordered, contact with quarries on Mt. Pentelic had ceased. 
Thus, while the specific features do not connect the dedication with Macedonian architectural style, it 
nevertheless is quintessentially Macedonian in its hybrid character as well as in its emphasis on façade.” 


?? See especially F. Seiler, Die griechische Tholos (1986) 67-71; Abraldes (supra n. 10) 149—152; O. Palagia, in D. U. Schilardi 
and D. Katsonopoulou (eds.), Paria Lithos (2000) 350, in favor of an Athenian connection; G. Roux, CRAI 1988, 308, against. 

30 Roux (supra n. 21) 104—107, 145, 211—212, 265, 328—331; Abraldes (supra n.10) 251—262, for Epidaurian simas, and 116-119 
for possibility of workshop specialization; A. Burford, The Greek Temple Builders at Epidauros (1969) 57, 70, 155, 169. 

^! Fqp I.5 (1932) no. 20, 1.10; no. 30; Abraldes (supra n. 10) 157, 425; Roux (supra n. 21) 15, 319, 329; Roux (supra n. 36) 150 
for an Athenian connection. 

? The sima with vertical panel appears slightly later in the Stoa with Wings on Thasos, although with the Samothracian style 
rinceaux of three volutes; see Martin (supra n. 28) 74, fig. 27, pl. XXIL4,5. The several shared features, including the profile of the 
raking as well as flank sima, the capital profile, and the proportions of the elevation, suggest that the design of the dedication had 
some local impact. It may even have been the case that certain of the craftsmen working on the dedication later were employed to 
build the Winged Stoa. 

? Of all the Doric details, the capital has more in common with regional trends, although its features are not specific to the 
northern Aegean; see McCredie 1968, fig. 4. A full analysis of the capital will be presented in Samothrace 9. 
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That facade, quite literally, comes from Athens, the basic design is Attic-inspired, and Attic masons worked 
their material, but an Attic architect was not determining the stylistic details of the order. Clearly, the Attic 
team was subordinate to an overseer of the project who must either have been attached to the Thasian team 
(after all, they began and finished the project), or have been a third party contracted to fit the two parts of the 
building together. Given the strong influence of Peloponnesian style on the architectural details, I favor the 
latter solution. And here, the Peloponnesian reference may have been as intentional as the Attic, although it 
is considerably subtler (see below). What were the motives? 


Motives for Building Pentelic 


Dedicating such a building at the Sanctuary of the Great Gods on Samothrace was an astute move to secure 
the legitimacy of Alexander's natural successors to the throne, unpromising though they might have been. 
The facade, with its prominently displayed inscription, would have been virtually the first image visitors and 
initiates saw upon entering the sanctuary. It declared the continued royal alliance to and special patronage of 
the international island sanctuary whose importance had begun to grow dramatically in the second half of the 
fourth century, quite possibly through the patronage of Philip II himself." The dedication reaffirmed a 
commitment to the home territory after the long absence of Alexander, and there is some possibility that 
Arrhidaeus was active on Samothrace prior to his becoming king." Certainly Arrhidaeus's priestly role in 
state religious ceremonies, and the altar to the Samothracian Cabiri set up in India for which he may have 
been responsible, are good evidence for his interest in the sanctuary. ^? 

So much is interesting but somewhat predictable, and all of these aims could have been accomplished 
with Thasian stone and local architectural forms. The Pentelic facade demands explanation. No one would go 
to the trouble of transporting expensive material long distances, not to mention employing two sets of 
masons, without intending a dramatic statement commensurate with the effort. A facade was a lavish display, 
as Herodotus makes clear concerning the Alcmaeonid donation at Delphi; and, like that gift, the difference in 
the stone must have been clearly legible. 

A premier material, Pentelic marble was admired for its ability to take intricate detail, but most 
importantly, Pentelic carried powerful associations with Athens." It was the material of the Periclean city. 
The few monuments outside Attica in which Pentelic marble was employed more extensively than as an 
accent material are chiefly Athenian dedications.** Philip III and Alexander IV's pavilion on Samothrace is 
not, but by emulating Athenian forms in Attic material, it stakes a claim to the Athenian legacy. The facade 
of the Nicias Monument was modeled on the central block of the Propylaea,? and such a reference would be 
apt for the Samothracian dedication as well, for while it was not a propylon, it had the visual impact of one. 
One cannot help but think that on Samothrace, the façade of the dedication served as an emphatic visual 
antidote to the Athenian-based claims of Demosthenes and others against the ‘Greekness’ of the 
Macedonians.” Claiming the Periclean legacy went to the heart of the matter. 

We might best understand the Peloponnesian connection in this light as well. It was sufficient to 
communicate the Attic connection through the big picture-plan, elevation, and material; but the design was 


^ 'The Hall of Choral Dancers (formerly identified as a propylon and temenos) was erected during the reign of Philip II; its scale 
and ornamentation suggest a royal patron. For the new interpretation of the structure, see Lehmann and Spittle, Samothrace 5, 273— 
276. 

5 K, Lehmann proposes that the Altar Court was dedicated by Arrhidaeus: Samothrace 4.2, 117-133. 

4 K, Lehmann, Samothrace 4.2, 132—133, for Arrhidaeus's priestly function and interest in religion; for his role as priest, Curtius 
Rufus 10.7.2; for the altar in India, Philostr., VA 2.43; N. Lewis, Samothrace 1: The Literary Sources (1958) no. 209. 

47 Inscriptions related to the Parthenon, Propylaea, and Eleusinian Telesterion are discussed by Wycherley (supra n. 10) 350-352; 
for accounts from Epidaurus, see Burford (supra n. 40). Building inscriptions mentioning Pentelic stone gathered and translated by 
Abraldes (supra n. 10) 402-428. Ancient authors praising Pentelic marble include Theophrastus, On Stones 1.6; Strab. 9.1.23; Xen. 
Oec. 1.4. Passages in Pausanias citing Pentelic stone: 1.19.6, 1.32.1, 5.6.6, 5.10.3, 6.21.2, 7.23.5, 7.25.9, 7.26,4,7, 8.28.1, 8.30.10, 
8.47.1, 9.2.7, 9.4.1, 9.11.6, 9.25.3, 9.27.3, 10.4.4, 10.32.1, 10.33.4, and 10.35.10. Perseus Project Web database; also Abraldes (supra 
n.10) 390-399. 

^5 Certainly the Athenian Stoa at Delphi, the Acanthus Column at Delphi, and the Propylon on Delos; quite possibly the Tholos at 
Delphi as well (supra n. 39). The switch from Parian to Pentelic in the Treasury of Cyrene is an exception, but here logistical factors 
are probably responsible. See Abraldes (supra n. 10) 9-36. 

? Dinsmoor (supra n. 25) 238—240. See also R. F. Townsend, this volume. 

50 The import trade of the finest Attic wares into Macedonia demonstrates that Macedonians were discerning and avid patrons, 
who were also willing to transform objects to suit their tastes; see D. Williams, this volume. 
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harnessed to the controlling influence of Peloponnesian style. R. A. Tomlinson has suggested that the 
Peloponnesian influence found in other Macedonian buildings may be seen as “a deliberate assertion by the 
Argead dynasty of what it believed to be its Peloponnesian origins."?' By hiring a Peloponnesian architect to 
oversee the Attic and Thasian crews in the details of their work, the donors tied the dedication to their 
legendary roots in the Peloponnese. The dedication was an emphatically Greek monument, at least in its 
facade. 

If we accept the argument outlined above, then in closing we must identify the guiding force in this 
commission. The sources reflect some real confusion as to who held what power and when, in the years 
immediately following the death of Alexander.” Joint kingship was an anomaly, and the puzzlement as to 
the extent to which Philip and Alexander were, or were understood to be, joint rulers surely arises in part 
from the fact that neither, in any real sense, ever ruled. Nor were an infant and a man of compromised 
intellectual ability, both in Babylon, capable of commissioning a dedication of this sophistication. Who, in 
the tumultuous years following the death of Alexander, had the authority, inclination, and access to make this 
dedication on their behalf? The two key women, Olympias, grandmother of Alexander IV, and Adea 
Eurydice, wife of Philip III, were certainly shrewd enough. However, given their enmity toward each other 
and their desire to secure sole rule for their respective charges, it is unlikely that they would have seen the 
value of the joint dedication.” On the other hand, Craterus, Antipater, and Polyperchon all would have had 
good reason for promoting the dedication. 

According to several sources based on the writings of Hieronymus of Cardia, once the compromise had 
been reached declaring the joint rule, Craterus (then in Cilicia) was appointed protector (prostates) of the 
kingship of Arrhidaeus in Macedonia, with control over royal funds and properties, as well as religious 
ceremonies and judicial matters. According to Justin, “The office held by Craterus was the very first in 
prestige in the eyes of the Macedones.”** He held the position under Arrhidaeus, not Perdiccas. While 
Perdiccas remained epimeletes tes basileias and kept the two kings with him at Babylon, Craterus returned to 
Macedonia in 322, during which time he helped Antipater win the Lamian War. His official position as 
prostates, his access to financial resources, his return to Macedonia and his devotion to Macedonian tradition 
are points in favor of Craterus being the guiding force behind the dedication on Samothrace." His 
participation in the victory over the Athenian rebellion might have been sufficient cause to commission a 
facade in Pentelic marble, thus claiming the legacy of Athens for the royal family. In this instance, the idea 
for the dedication would have to have been planned before Craterus died in Asia Minor in 321, fighting 
Eumenes on Antipater's behalf. If we are correct in seeing a strong connection between the dedication and 
the choregic monument of Nicias, built in 320/19, then Craterus could not have been involved in the final 
commission. 

Antipater, however, was well positioned to commission the dedication, and he may have had even 
stronger reasons for wanting a Pentelic facade. He had repeatedly dealt with the Athenians, twice 
representing Philip II (346 and 338) and then as the major Macedonian general who fought against the 
Athenians in the Lamian War between September 323 and August 322. On the occasion of his visit to Athens 
after the battle of Chaeronea, he was probably granted Athenian citizenship. "? Following his victory in the 
Lamian War, in mid-September 322, Antipater extracted an unconditional surrender, levied a huge 
indemnity, set up a Macedonian garrison at Munychia, and established an oligarchy. With the death of 


>! Tomlinson (supra n. 32) 289. For the legendary origin of the Argeads, see Hdt. 8.137—139. 

?? For a summary of ancient sources on the succession, see N. G. L. Hammond and F.W. Walbank, A History of Macedonia III 
(1988) 95—98. On the succession, see W. W. Tarn, in CAH VI (1953) 461—476; E. Badian, Studies in Greek and Roman History 
(1964) 262-270; R. M. Errington, JHS 90, 1970, 49—77; id., Hermes 105, 1977, 478—504; id., A History of Macedonia (1990) 114— 
129; A. B. Bosworth, C/Q 21, 1971, 112-136; id., Chiron 22, 1992, 55-81; Habicht (supra n. 8) 367—377; id., Athens from Alexander 
to Antony (1997) 36-53; E.Will, in CAH VIP (1984) 23-46; Hammond and Walbank, 95-144; N. G. L. Hammond, The Macedonian 
State (1989) 237-262. 

x Olympias certainly understood the importance of connections with Athens, as her dedications on the Acropolis, along with 
Alexander and Roxane's, suggest. See P. Themelis, this volume, as well as Bringmann and von Steuben (supra n. 4) no. 1 (dedication 
of a phiale by Olympias); no. 2 (dedication of 300 suits of Persian armor for Athena by Alexander); no. 3. (dedication of a golden 
rhyton and gold jewelry by Roxane). Also D. Harris, The Treasures of the Parthenon and Erechtheion (1995) 234—236, V.141, 358. 

* Just. Epit. 13.4.5; transl. Hammond (supra n. 52) 240; Diod. 18.2.4; Arr. Succ. F1.3; Dexippus, FGrHist 462 F 8.3-4. 

55 Note the Craterus Monument at Delphi, Plut. Alex. 40.4. While dedicated by his son, the commission was initiated by the 
senior Craterus. See O. Palagia, in A. B. Bosworth and E. J. Baynham (eds.), Alexander the Great in Fact and Fiction (2000) 184— 
185. 

56 M. J. Osborne, Naturalization in Athens 3—4 (1983) 70-71, T 70. See also E. Baynham, this volume. 
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Perdiccas, Antipater, in absentia, was elected epimeletes tes basileias. Taking over the regency at Triparadisus, 
he returned to Macedonia with the two kings in early 319. This return would be a likely occasion to 
commission the joint dedication, and Antipater had every reason to want to claim fine Attic stone. The choice 
would have been intended to display Macedonian claims to Athens, and by extension, Greece, and the 
dedication, then, a kind of victory monument, with the Pentelic facade being the spoils. But the commission 
would have to have been executed immediately, as Antipater died in the summer of the same year. 

Lastly, Polyperchon, who followed Antipater as epimeletes tes basileias, kept the kings with him on 
campaign against the forces of Cassander during 318. Treaties and proclamations issued in the name of the 
kings and hegemones demonstrate that Polyperchon knew that his authority derived from deep Macedonian 
loyalty to the royal family, which he tried to strengthen by reintroducing Olympias. The uneasy alliance he 
maintained with Olympias and for a time Adea Eurydice would have been good impetus for Polyperchon to 
support the dedication project. And he had good reasons for exploiting the Athenian connection. In late 319, 
Cassander through Nicanor held Munychia and the Piraeus, against Polyperchon’s control of Athens." 
Polyperchon's proclamation in the name of the kings, holding out the hope of freedom and the possibility of 
recovering Samos, galvanized the Athenians. A letter from Olympias caused Nicanor to waver, and Athens 
became hopeful of new freedoms. In this alternative, Polyperchon would affirm his support of Athens and 
demonstrate Macedonian ties with the city by forging the dedication in Athenian form. 

The dedication of Philip III and Alexander IV was the only major monument made in the name of the 
two kings. Given the narrow window of opportunity for its construction, it would not be surprising if all 
three of the kings' minders had some role in building the dedication. They each had reason to want the kings 
to succeed, and a well-placed and carefully considered building was a highly effective diplomatic tool. 

Since the focus of the conference and thus these papers is the Macedonians in Athens, we should perhaps in 
closing ask what impact Macedonian patronage on Samothrace of Pentelic marble, Attic masons, and, broadly 
construed, Attic design, may have had on the Athenians. In light of the intense political struggles with 
Macedonian factions embroiled in Athens herself, the answer is surely ‘not much.’ On the other hand, the 
dedication adds another dimension to our understanding of the complex relationship Macedonian rulers had 
with the city. The dedication bears witness to the desire to cast the new regime in the likeness of the heartland; 
it is a claim and an alliance and demonstrates above all that Attic design and the Athenian legacy still counted. 
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Athenian anti-Macedonian sentiment and democratic 
ideology in Attic document reliefs in the second half 
of the fourth century B.C. 


Carol L. Lawton 


I have argued elsewhere that over the course of the late fifth and fourth centuries it 1s possible to trace 
changes in the way the Athenian state portrayed itself and its interests in document reliefs.! The purpose of 
this paper 15 to illustrate in particular the Athenian response in document reliefs to the rise of Macedon in the 
second half of the fourth century. Although only one of the documents discussed possibly concerns a 
Macedonian directly, in a number of respects their reliefs exhibit anti-Macedonian and ultimately pro- 
democratic propaganda. 

The reliefs in which these developments occur fall roughly into two periods. The first 1s the middle of the 
fourth century, a time in which Athens forged alliances with a number of strategic parties in the north in the 
face of Philip's rise. In this period the first anti-Macedonian iconography appeared in the form of 
increasingly lavish honors for those who aided or sympathized with Athens in its opposition to Philip. The 
second is the period after the battle of Chaironeia, when the opposition to Philip and later Alexander took the 
form, in addition to lavish honors for Athenian allies, of explicit manifestations of democratic ideology.? 


1. Mid-century 


Although it has so far proved impossible to determine why some inscribed Athenian documents were given 
reliefs and others were not, it is clear that they were put on documents that were of more than usual interest 
to the general public, and that the reliefs were designed visually to encapsulate, perhaps even to interpret, the 
contents of their documents. In the fourth century the two most common types of documents to have them 
were alliances and other documents concerning foreign affairs and honorary decrees, the two categories often 
overlapping. It is shortly after the Athenian declaration of war with Philip in the winter of 357/6 that reliefs 
appeared on these types of documents related to the activities of the Macedonians. 

In the space of two years there were at least four reliefs on documents related to Philip's activities in the 
north, where his successful efforts to expand his frontiers alarmed the Athenians and drove them to make 
alliances and award honors in order to maintain a foothold in the north and to secure their grain routes to the 
Black Sea. There is nothing iconographically or stylistically remarkable about these early reliefs in that they 
make use of the traditional means of conveying honors and characterizing Athens and its allies. But the very 
fact that the documents were given reliefs points to their relative importance, and they are worth examining 
briefly for the ways in which they stand in sharp contrast to what was to come, when Philip and later 
Alexander became more potent threats to Athens. 


! Lawton 1993,12-16; Lawton 1995, 30-33. 

? Fora general account of Athenian relations with Macedon in this period, see Hammond and Griffith; Habicht, 1—53, and Tracy, 
7-35. 

? Lawton 1995, 22-28. 
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Fig. 1: Athens and Thrace, Paionia and Illyria (1G IP 
127) Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6966. Photo 
Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Athens, neg. no. NM 
3875. 


Fig. 2: Athens and Thracian Neapolis (IG IP 128). 
Athens, National Museum 1480. Photo Museum. 


The first of the reliefs appears on an alliance of 
July 356 with the kings of western Thrace, Paionia, 
and Illyria (Fig. 1). In this document the Athenians 
pledge to join the kings in recovering territory 
occupied by Philip, listing in particular Krenides, 
the strategic and important mining center that Philip 
had taken and would refound as Philippi. The relief 
is unfortunately very fragmentary, preserving only 
the hind legs and tail of a rearing horse. As in 
several other document reliefs, the image is 
probably taken from the coinage of one of the 
foreign parties to the agreement, in this case Thrace, 
whose coinage in the immediately preceding period 
featured a similar rearing horse. The Athenians 
seem generally to have associated these northerners 
with horses.^ 

Three reliefs from the next year are better 
preserved and in general format and iconography 
follow the patterns established in the earliest 
document reliefs of the last quarter of the fifth 
century, showing Athena as representative of 
Athens either entering into an agreement with a 
corresponding divine representative of the other 
party or honoring mortals for services to Athens. 
The first relief is from a decree of the summer of 
355 concerning Thracian Neapolis, an old and 
strategic Athenian ally, in response to envoys sent 
from Neapolis (Fig. 2).’ The provisions of the 
decree are missing, but they too were probably 
prompted by Philip’s conquests, especially of 
nearby Amphipolis and Krenides.* The relief depicts 
Athena on the left, and on the right a smaller figure 
wearing a polos and labelled Parthenos. Unlike 
Athena, this figure is archaistic, probably intended 
to simulate the dress and pose of an Archaic statue. 
An archaic-looking figure wearing a polos appears 
on the reverses of Neapolitan coins, and she is 
usually regarded as the major deity of Neapolis.’ 
Athena and Parthenos clasp right hands in dexiosis, 
the gesture that on document reliefs signifies 
agreement and unity, here presumably alliance in 
the face of a common enemy. Although the statue- 
like Parthenos is smaller, the gesture establishes the 
two deities and the parties they represent as equal 
partners in their venture. 


* IG IP 127; Lawton 1995, cat. no. 27. For the historical background of their coalition and alliance with Athens, see Hammond 


and Griffith, 246—254. 


5 The coins of Kotys I, who ruled Thrace until his murder in 360 or 359, depict just such a horse rearing toward the right: BMC 
Greek Coins, Thrace, 203, no. 2; M. Meyer, Die Griechischen Urkundenreliefs, AM Beih.13 (1989) 155. 


$ Lawton 1995, 62. 
7 IG IP 128; Lawton 1995, cat. no. 28. 
5 Hammond and Griffith, 255-256. 


? P. Collart, Philippes — Ville de Macédoine II (1937) pl. 21.12. 
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The next two reliefs are from honorary decrees for 
individuals who had rendered some assistance to Athens in its 
struggles with Philip. The first 15 the relief from a decree of 
355 honoring the proxenos Sokhares of Pontic Apollonia for 
his assistance in Methone, which would fall to Philip in the 
spring or summer of 354 (Fig. 3). Although the text is 
fragmentary, it appears that Sokhares sent his son to Methone 
either just before or during the siege of the city. Sokhares was 
in the missing left side of the relief, being crowned by Athena 
in the presence of Apollo, the patron deity of Apollonia, and 
his mother Leto. 

The second is the battered but still decipherable relief of a 
decree of 354 honoring Philiskos Lykou of Sestos in the 
Thracian Hellespont for providing information that could help 
Athens regain control of her grain routes to the Black Sea 
(Fig. 4).'' It depicts Athena in the guise of Athena Parthenos, 
the Nike in her outstretched hand preparing to crown the 
small figure of Philiskos on the right. The mounted figure 
behind Athena may depict a Thracian hero, the equivalent of a 
patron deity for Philiskos. 

In contrast to those documents of the 350s, which treated the 
situation with Macedon as a normal matter of diplomatic 
activity, with routine alliances and honors accompanied by 
unremarkable reliefs, two documents from the 340s suggest that 
securing allies in the north was assuming a much greater priority. 
They are inscribed on very large stelai with unusual and 
elaborate reliefs that demonstrate a surprising shift in the way 
Athens used document reliefs in the conduct of foreign policy. 


Fig. 3: Athens honors Sokhares of Apollonia 
(IG IP 130 + SEG 19.49). Palermo, Museo 
Nazionale NI 1549 + Athens, Epigraphical 
Museum 5415. Photo Museo Nazionale. 


Fig. 4: Athens honors Philiskos Lykou of Sestos (IG IF 133). Athens, National Museum 1474. Photo Deutsches 


Archáologisches Institut, Athens, neg. no. NM 3877. 


10 IG IP 130 + SEG 19.49; Lawton 1995, cat. πο. 29. For the siege of Methone, see Hammond and Griffith, 254—258; Diod. 


16.34.5. 
HG Ip 133; Lawton 1995, cat. no. 30. 
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Although Philip was making peace with 
Athens in the spring of 346, he still held or 
controlled everything north of the Lamian Gulf, 
and Athens continued to worry incessantly about 
its grain routes to the north; Philip's threat to 
them had been the subtext of the earlier alliances, 
and his capture of the Athenian grain ships in the 
Bosporos in 340 would eventually be the act that 
would lead Athens once again to declare war on 
him. The Bosporan kingdom in the Crimea, in 
particular, had long been one of Athens’ most 
reliable and bountiful suppliers of grain. When 
its king Leukon died, probably in 347, he was 
succeeded by his two oldest sons, Spartokos II 
and Pairisades I, who in a letter to the Athenians 
promised to continue to export grain to Athens in 
return for all the Athenian privileges that had 
been granted their father and grandfather. In a 
decree passed in the spring or early summer of 
346, the Athenians granted these and more, and 
erected a stele recording their agreement and 
decorated with a relief (Fig. 5). 

The stele is huge, over 2 m. high, one of the 
largest preserved with a relief. The honors, 
including the award of 1000-drachmai gold 
crowns at every Great Panathenaia, are lavish, 
and the stele is remarkable in the height of the 
relief, more closely approximating the reliefs of the finest contemporary grave stelai, and self-effacing 
deference to the honorands. Athena is not present, the entire relief being taken up by the two enthroned kings 
and their brother Apollonios, who did not share in their rule but who was also honored for good measure. 
Although the figures have been defaced, they appear to have been much more strongly characterized than the 
average honorand, usually a small, non-descript figure like Philiskos. They have long hair falling over their 
shoulders that characterizes them as non-Greek. The status of the two ruling brothers is emphasized by the 
large, claw-footed throne on which they are seated, and they once held scepters in their upraised hands. 
Nowhere in the document is there allusion to Macedon, but the unprecedented way in which these foreign 
allies are honored and portrayed betrays Athenian uneasiness about Philip's threat to their grain routes and 
their desperate need to retain these critical allies in the north." Their enduring importance to the Athenians is 
underscored by later Athenian honors for other members of the dynasty, including bronze statues of 
Pairisades and his sons that were set up in the Agora, apparently at the instigation of Demosthenes." An 
honorary decree of 323/2 for several Bosporans whose names are not preserved may have included 
additional honors for the family at the time of the Lamian War; very little of the relief on that decree is 
preserved, but its large, well-cut moulding suggests that it was from another elaborately decorated stele.'° 


Fig. 5: Athens honors Spartokos IL Pairisades I, and 
Apollonios of the Crimean Bosporos (IG II’ 212). Athens, 
National Museum 1471. Photo American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens — Agora Excavations. 


? IG IP 212; Lawton 1995, cat. no. 35. 

P? H, Heinen, noting the detail with which the Athenians apparently observed Bosporan protocol in distinguishing the two kings 
from their brother, both in the decree and its relief, suggested that depictions of the Bosporans in Pantikapaion might have served as 
models for the figures: in P. Carlier, Le IV* siécle av. J.C.: Approches historiographiques (1996) 362—363. 

14 Heinen (supra n. 13) 357-368; Dinarchus 1.43. 

15 SEG 21.298 ασ IP 369 + 414b + c +); Lawton 1995, cat. no. 50, pl. 26. For further evidence for food shortages in the 320s, 
see Tracy, 30-35, and Habicht, 26-27. 
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Athens negotiated peace with Philip in the 
summer of 346, but the peace was unpopular in 
Athens when it was made, and it did not hold. In 343 
Philip intervened in local problems in Elis, Euboia, 
and Megara, in each case at the expense of the 
democratic parties there. The actions in Euboia and 
Megara, at the very borders of Attika, signaled a 
further deterioration in Athenian relations with Philip. 
It was in this tense atmosphere, probably in 343 or 
342, that Philip deposed Arybbas, king of the 
Molossians.'’ Precisely why Philip went after his old 
ally and uncle of his wife Olympias 1s not known, but 
soon after his expulsion Arybbas turned up in Athens. 
There the Athenians reaffirmed for him and his 
descendants the Athenian citizenship that had been 
conferred upon his father and grandfather, and 
promised him protection and assistance in regaining 
his rule in Molossis. The decree was recorded on the 
largest known Athenian stele for an individual, a stele 
even larger than that for the Bosporan kings, possibly 
originally as tall as 4 m. and unprecedented in design, 
with two reliefs, one above and the other below the 
inscription (Figs. 6, 7). 

The proposer of the decree is lost and the 
proposer of the amendment, possibly the same 
person, is not named, but the language of the decree, 
which includes a protection clause rare in preserved 


Fig. 6: Athens honors Arybbas the Molossian (IG I 
226), top. Athens, National Museum 2948. Photo 
Museum. 


Fig. 7: Athens honors Arybbas the Molossian (IG IP 226), bottom. Athens, Epigraphical Museum 13291. Photo 


Museum. 


16 Hammond and Griffith, 496—504; Paus. 4.28.4; 5.4.9; Dem. 9.27; 19.260 and 294. 
For the date, see Hammond and Griffith, 304—308, 504—507, and Osborne II, 81. The date of 349 for the expulsion and decree 
favored by R. M. Errington, GrRomByzSt 16, 1975, 41—50, and Heskel, 185-193, does not seem to fit the historical or numismatic 


evidence. On Arybbas, see also B. Bosworth, this volume. 
35 IG IP 226; Lawton 1995, cat. πο. 122; Osborne I, 57. 
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documents of the time, is provocative. It must have come from the anti-Macedonian faction of the ekklesia, 
alarmed by Philip's recent adventures in their neighborhood and willing publicly to proclaim support for an 
enemy of Philip. The subject of the reliefs is equally provocative, although it may not seem so at first 
glance. 

As in the relief for the Bosporans, both reliefs on the stele concerning Arybbas depart from the usual 
depiction of Athena crowning the honorand to focus on the honorand and his achievements, in this case 
Arybbas' equestrian victories in Panhellenic games. The upper relief (Fig. 6) depicts a racing quadriga 
carrying two figures, the charioteer holding the reins and urging the horses on, and a more prominently 
featured passenger, probably Arybbas himself, who would not have participated in the race but who is shown 
here in a victorious position. The lower relief (Fig. 7) depicts another quadriga, this one with Nike as its 
charioteer, and behind it a horse and rider proceeding at the stately pace of a victory parade, this figure also 
probably to be identified not as the charioteer or jockey but rather as the victorious owner, Arybbas. That 
these depictions refer to specific events is made clear by the crowns carved at the end of the text, just above 
the lower relief, two of which are inscribed to indicate victories in the Olympic and Pythian games; a third, 
fragmentary crown must have referred to yet another victory. 

The significance of these reliefs and the crowns that go with them lies in the importance that Philip 
attached to Olympia and Delphi and their games. Philip had won the horse race in the Olympic Games of 
356, and, according to Plutarch (Alex. 3.7, 4.9), had commemorated this and other victories in his coinage. 
Two coins issued by Philip, one showing a jockey with a palm, the other a racing biga, are often thought to 
represent the victories.” Philip’s intervention in Elis in 343, apparently in the form of financial support of an 
oligarchic overthrow, indicates his continuing interest in Olympian affairs." The Philippeion with its 
chryselephantine statues of Philip and other members of his family that Philip would dedicate at Olympia 
after the battle of Chaironeia is perhaps the ultimate expression of his identification with that sanctuary.” 
Philip’s control of the Amphictyonic Council at Delphi, which was deeply resented by the anti-Macedonian 
faction in Athens, made that sanctuary the seat of his effective control of central Greece. He had presided 
over the renewed Pythian games in 346.” Like his Olympic victories, his position at Delphi enhanced his 
international stature and played an important role in his Panhellenic propaganda. ?* 

For Arybbas, then, a ruler recently deposed by Philip and a man who prided himself on his own 
impressive string of victories in those same Panhellenic venues that meant so much to the Macedonians in 
their claims to Hellenic heritage, the honors at Athens presented an opportunity to proclaim superiority over 
his nemesis.” What is remarkable is that the Athenians made as much as they did of the rivalry; it was surely 
the interests of the Athenian democrats that were served as much as those of Arybbas.”° 


? Osborne IL, 82-83. 

? Plut. Alex. 3.7 calls the victory of 356 a horse race, while in Alex. 4.9 he refers to the victories of Philip’s chariots, suggesting 
that there was more than one victory and possibly in more than one event. If Philip's coins really did commemorate his victories, the 
silver tetradrachms with the mounted jockey holding a palm are appropriate for the horse race, the gold staters with the racing biga 
for the chariot race: M. Price, Coins of the Macedonians (1974) 22-23; C. M. Kraay, Archaic and Classical Greek Coins (1976) 146; 
G. Le Rider, Le Monnayage d'argent et d'or de Philippe II (1977) 366—367, pls. 6-22 (tetradrachms); 412—413, pls. 53—83 (staters). 
A. B. West suggested that even the heads of Zeus on the obverse of the tetradrachms and of Apollo on the obverse of the staters 
referred to Olympia and the Amphictyonic League: NumChron 5" series 3 (1923) 180-181. 

?! Hammond and Griffith, 499—501. 

? For the Philippeion, see S. G. Miller, AM 88, 1973, 189-218; Hammond and Griffith, 691—695; Paus. 5.20.9, and R. 
Townsend, this volume. For the portrait group, A. Stewart, Faces of Power: Alexander's Image and Hellenistic Politics (1993) 108— 
109, 386—387, T 97—98. 

33 Hammond and Griffith, 450-451; Dem. 19.128-30. 

33 Hammond and Griffith, 450-454. For Philip’s later use of Amphictyonic coinage to further these ends, see S. Perlman, 
NumChron, 7th series 5, 1965, 57—63. 

350. Walter, ÖJh 32, 1940, 9-10, and following him Osborne I, 57, thought that the iconography of the relief alluded to an actual 
equestrian victory of Arybbas over Philip. But Heskel, 193-195, is surely right that the crowns on the stele for Arybbas do not 
commemorate occasions on which Arybbas actually defeated Philip, but rather that they allude to a general rivalry with him, in which 
it would appear that Arybbas, with his three victories in at least two Panhellenic venues, was a worthy competitor. 

?? Heskel, 193-195; Osborne II, 82-83. 
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II. Chaironeia and its aftermath 


The next phase in the development of anti-Macedonian iconography in document reliefs 1s the result of the 
open hostilities that began with the declaration of war against Philip in 340 and culminated in the battle of 
Chaironeia in 338. In the wake of Chaironeia, Philip deprived Athens of its independence in foreign affairs 
by requiring it to join his Hellenic League, but Athens was still able to regulate its own internal affairs. 
While Philip and after him Alexander turned their attention to the east, the Athenians embarked upon a 
fifteen-year period of relative peace and prosperity under the financial stewardship of Lykourgos, whose 
economic, military, and religious reforms provided the confidence-building backdrop for the growth of an 
anti-Macdonian, pro-democratic ideology." The effects of this can be seen almost immediately in document 
reliefs, which take on a more domestic perspective in light of Athenian preoccupation with the preservation 
of its democracy. The Lamian War of 323/2 and the imposition of the oligarchy that followed it only served 
to intensify the Athenian democratic sentiment that finds its way into the reliefs. 

The first document relief that might have provided some insight into the immediate Athenian reaction to 
the battle of Chaironeia is unfortunately too poorly preserved to offer much. It is on an honorary decree from 
336, itself very fragmentary, for one Alkimachos, who has usually been identified with the general and 
envoy of Philip and Alexander.” Alkimachos accompanied Alexander and Antipater when they returned the 
dead from Chaironeia, and it is very likely in connection with this event that he was honored. The decree was 
probably one of many sponsored in this period by the pragmatic Demades, and under the circumstances it 
seems likely that the content of the relief was relatively conservative. Only the lower left corner is preserved, 
depicting the draped leg of a seated figure, probably Athena, perhaps in the presence of the honorand. 

But just months later the first visible expression of the radical democratic ideology of the time appeared 
in the relief of the document that has become known as the anti-tyranny law.” Proposed by the orator 
Eukrates in the spring of 336, it included a 
number of provisions designed to protect the 
democracy of Athens from the threat of tyranny, 
forbidding the Council of the Areopagos from 
functioning under a tyranny and affording 
protection for the killer of anyone establishing a 
tyranny. Two copies of the law were to have 
been set up; the only surviving copy has a relief 
apparently depicting the personified Demos of 
the Athenians being crowned by a 
personification of Demokratia (Fig. 8); the text 
of the law explicitly pairs the demos of the 
Athenians and the democracy of Athens. 

The personification of the Athenian Demos 
was not new; there may have been a cult of 
Demos in Athens as early as the middle of the 
fifth century. He was personified in 
Aristophanes, Knights, and he was the subject of 
now lost paintings and statues attributed to 
several artists.” But he first appears in document 


reliefs only in the second half of the fourth Fig. 8: Athenian law against tyranny (SEG 12.87). Athens, 


century, sometimes identified by label, as a Agora Museum I 6524. Photo American School of Classical 
Zeus-like figure. His companion Demokratia is Studies at Athens — Agora Excavations. 


first attested in the relief of the anti-tyranny law, 


? For the Lykourgan program and the resulting prosperity, see F. W. Mitchel, in Lectures in Memory of Louise Taft Semple, 2" 
series (University of Cincinnati Classical Studies 2, 1973) 163—214; Tracy, 10-13; Habicht, 22-30; B. Hintzen-Bohlen, Die 
Kulturpolitik des Eubulos und des Lykurg: Die Denkmäler- und Bauprojekte in Athen zwischen 355 und 322 v. Chr. (1997). 

°8 IG IP 239; Lawton 1995, cat. no. 37, pl. 19. 

2» SEG 12.87; B.D. Meritt, Hesperia 21, 1952, 355—359, pls. 89, 90; Lawton 1995, 99-100, cat. no. 38. 

30 Cult of Demos in Athens: U. Kron, AM 94, 1979, 49-75. Painting by Parrhasios: Pliny, NH 35.69; by Euphranor: Pliny, NH 
35.69; O. Palagia, Euphranor (1980) 57—61; by Aristolaos: Pliny, NH 35.137. Statue by Leochares in Piraeus: Paus.1.1.3; by Lyson 
in the Bouleuterion: Paus. 1.3.5. 
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a visible manifestation of Athenian concern for its democratic constitution. That this was an ongoing concern 
of the period is indicated by a statue of Demkokratia dedicated by the Boule in 333/2 and by sacrifices to 
Demokratia in 332/1 and 331/0, all of these official expressions of a democratic ideology that appears to 
have had its roots in the anti-Macedonian sentiment of the time."' 

The appearance of Demos and Demokratia in the relief of the anti-tyranny law is symptomatic of a 
change in the iconography of document reliefs in the last third of the century, in which Athens is increasingly 
represented by personifications of the Athenian democracy and its institutions, and Athena is often relegated 
to the position of an onlooker.? While Demos on the anti-tyranny stele refers to the people as a whole, in a 
number of reliefs he also apparently represents the 
more restricted, legislative use of the term to refer 
to the ekklesia, the body which, along with the 
boule, ratified most of the decrees on which these 
reliefs are found. A personification of his 
legislative counterpart, the boule, also appears in 
document reliefs of the time, securely identified by 
inscription on a relief of an honorary decree, the 
text of which has been lost (Fig. 9).? She wears 
her himation draped over her head like a veil, 
resembling the bridal type of Hera, an 
iconographically appropriate counterpart to the 
Zeus-like Demos. In the context of the period that 
both personified and deified democracy, it is not 
surprising to find these figures in reliefs that reflect 
Athenian concern about Macedon. 

The years of Alexander’s absence in the east 
were peaceful, but Athens’ determination to 
remain militarily viable is reflected in renewed 
attention to the institution of the ephebeia, attested 
by an increase in ephebic dedications in the late 
330s, some with reliefs. When King Agis III of 
Sparta attempted in 331 to bring the Greeks into 
rebellion against Alexander, the Athenians 
prudently declined, but the contemporary speeches 
of Lykourgos and Demosthenes are full of anti- 
Macedonian rhetoric.” Another document relief, 
on a very fragmentary decree of 331/0 honoring 
Rheboulas, son of the Odrysian king Seuthes III 
(Fig. 10), probably reflects the Athenian militancy of the time, resembling in a number of ways the flattering 
reliefs on the honorary decrees of the 3405. The decree is too fragmentary to reveal the circumstances that 
prompted the honors, but it seems likely that Rheboulas, who at some time prior to these honors had been 
awarded Athenian citizenship, had been among the Thracians who had supported the revolt of Agis.” The 
stele and its relief are not particularly large, and it is Athena rather than one of the civic personifications 
presenting the crown, but, as in the reliefs on the honors for the Bosporans and Arybbas, the emphasis is 
squarely on the honorand. He is frontal, relatively large in scale compared to Athena, and, together with his 
two horses, occupies three-quarters of the relief, leaving Athena standing off to one side. It has been 
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Fig. 9: Honorary decree, content not preserved. Athens, 
National Museum 1473. Photo Museum. 


?! Statue of Demokratia and sacrifices to her: A.E. Raubitschek, Hesperia 31, 1962, 238-43; O. Palagia, Hesperia 51, 1982, 99— 
113; eadem, in W. D. E. Coulson et al. (eds.), The Archaeology of Athens and Attica under the Democracy (1994) 116—117; Hintzen- 
Bohlen (supra n. 27) 42-44. 

? Lawton 1993, 12-16. 

? Lawton 1995, cat. no. 142. 

34 For the ephebeia, see Tracy, 10-11, and Habicht, 24. For the the reliefs, see Lawton 1995, cat. πο. 40, and O. Palagia and D. 
M. Lewis, BSA 84, 1989, 333-344. 

35 Lycurg. Leoc. and Dem. De Cor. date from 330. 

°° IG I 349; Lawton 1995, cat. no. 46. 

?' M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Inscriptions’ TI (1948) 268; Tracy, 14-15. 
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Fig. 10: Honorary decree for Rheboulas the Odrysian (1G If 349). Athens, National Museum 1476. Photo 
Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Athens, neg. no. GRAB 405. 


Fig. 11: Athens honors Asklepiodoros (1G IP 367). Athens, Epigraphical Museum 2811. Photo Museum. 
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Fig. 12: Athens honors Euphron of Sikyon (IG IP 448). Athens, National Museum 1482. Photo American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens - Agora Excavations. 


suggested that here, as in the relief on the honors for Arybbas, the horses referred to equestrian victories," 
but nothing in the relief alludes to racing, and the horses may simply be a typical Athenian characterization 
of a Thracian as a horseman.” Nevertheless, the stele with its flattering relief, to judge from its findspot 
originally erected on the Akropolis, continues the by now well-established pattern of prominent and 
provocative honors for anti-Macedonian northerners. 

In 324 Alexander returned to Persia from India and began to turn his attentions to the Greeks, requiring 
Athens to return Samos to the exiled Samians. When he died unexpectedly in Babylon in June 323, Athens 
and other Greek cities were already preparing for hostilities. The Greek rebellion that followed his death, the 
Hellenic or as it was later called the Lamian War, broke out that fall, with the Athenians in alliance with the 
Aitolians, the Phokians, the Lokrians, and, among others in the Peloponnese, with the Sikyonians. A stele of 
323 concerns Athenian honors for one Asklepiodoros, an ambassador in negotiations with the Phokians; only 
the heading and relief of the stele survive (Fig. 11), but the document probably concerned the Athenian 
alliance with Phokis." The ambassador is crowned by two figures intermediate in scale between Athena, 
who stands by with another crown, and the mortal honorand. The male corresponds to the type established 
for Demos, and the female figure who assists him with the crowning has the same unusual arrangement of 
the himation drawn over her head as the figure labeled Boule in the relief mentioned above. This is the 
Athenian democracy personified as it prepares once and for all to free itself from Macedon. 

But the Greeks lost the war in 322, and the Macedonians installed a modified oligarchy in Athens and 
Macedonian troops in Piraeus. The Macedonians hunted down the staunch Athenian democrats 
Demosthenes, Hypereides, and Eukrates, the proposer of the anti-tyranny law. Another casualty of the war 
was Euphron of Sikyon, the first of the Peloponnesian leaders to support the Greek rebellion in 323. Euphron 
had in fact been granted Athenian citizenship for his support in the Lamian War, but the leaders of the new 


38 C. Schwenk, Athens in the Age of Alexander: The Dated Laws and Decrees of ‘the Lykourgan Era’ 338—322 B.C. (1985) 226. 
° Lawton 1995, 62. 
9 IG Ip. 367; Lawton 1995, cat. no. 49. 
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oligarchy rescinded it and probably destroyed the stele that had recorded the honors. By the time democracy 
was restored in Athens in the spring of 318, Euphron had been killed resisting the Macedonians at home. In 
the fall of that year the Athenian democrats erected another stele, which recorded both the old decree 
awarding Euphron and his descendants Athenian citizenship and a new decree reaffirming the citizenship 
that had been revoked (Fig. 12).*! The reaffirmation, which provides details about Euphron's actions, and its 
republication in stone both on the Akropolis and in the Agora seem an even more provocative statement of 
the democratic cause than the decree and stele for Arybbas.” The stele is another unusually large and 
elaborate monument, with figures in very high relief and originally supplied with metal attachments for 
details such as the horse’s reins. It is also unusual, but similar to the large-scale stelai for the Bosporans and 
Arybbas and the smaller stele for Rheboulas, in its emphasis upon the honorand. Euphron is shown arriving 
in Athens with his offer of alliance, having apparently just dismounted the horse held by his servant or 
groom. As Athena watches from the side, he is offered the 1,000-drachmai gold crown that accompanied the 
honors awarded in the first decree. It is offered not by Athena but by a slightly smaller figure, surely the 
same personified Demos who had appeared in the anti-tyranny law and the document concerning the 
Phokians, a fitting representative of the democracies that Euphron had supported in both Sikyon and Athens. 

Thus, as first Philip and then Alexander increasingly threatened Athens and its democratic institutions, it 
appears that the radical democrats in Athens were frequently able to influence decisions concerning the 
embellishment of documents that had a direct or indirect bearing on Athenian relations with Macedon. The 
iconography of the reliefs on these documents was at first traditional and limited to documents concerning 
the allies in the north. By the 340s the stelai and their reliefs grew in scale, and the iconography of the reliefs 
became more original in its flattery of foreign kings who might serve the anti-Macedonian cause. But the 
most pronounced iconographic change came after Chaironeia, when the personification of Athenian 
democratic institutions, both on stelai concerning allies and on documents concerning Athens itself, finally 
and straightforwardly reflected a radical democratic ideology born of anti-Macedonian sentiment. 
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Παρατηρήσεις στα αττικά αναθηµατικά ανάγλυφα 
; ] 1 
του ύστερου 4” και πρώιμου 3 αι. π.Χ. 


Ιφιγένεια {εβέντη 


Τα αττικά αναθηµατικά ανάγλυφα που δημιουργούνται στοὺς πολιτικά ταραγµένους χρόνους αμέσως µετά 
το θάνατο του μεγάλου Αλεξάνδρου ακολουθούν µία εξέλιξη που αρχίζει να διακρίνεται ήδη σε ανάγλυφα 
της περιόδου διακυβέρνησης του Λυκούργου. Η αύξηση του αριθμού τους για ορισμένους τουλάχιστον 
λατρευτικούς κύκλους, όπως TOV Νυμφών ή TOV αφιερωμένων στον Ασκληπιό είναι θεαματική. Νέες σειρές 
επίσης εμφανίζονται, όπως τα ανάγλυφα από το ιερό του Παγκράτη στον Ιλισσό ή γενικότερα τα 
αφιερωμένα σε χθόνιες μορφές του Διός Στο τελευταίο τέταρτο του 4ου αι. π.Χ. η παραγωγή 
αναθηµατικών αναγλύφων εἶναι σχεδόν μαζική και κατά κανόνα πρόκειται για έργα λαϊκότροπα και 
χαμηλής ποιότητας, φαινόμενο που έχει παρατηρηθεί και στην περίπτωση TOV ψηφισματικών αναγλύφων." 
Από τις αρχές του 3^" αι. π.Χ. η ένδεια που διαπιστώνεται στην παραγωγή αναθηµατικών αναγλύφων 
συμβαδίζει µε την έλλειψη άλλων εικονογραφικών μνημείων παραδοσιακών για την κλασική περίοδο στην 
Αττική (αγγειογραφία, μνημειακή ζωγραφική, άλλες κατηγορίες αναγλύφων). Δυσκολίες παρουσιάζονται 
εξάλλου και για τον ερευνητή προκειμένου για την τεχνοτροπική κατάταξη και χρονολόγηση αυτών tov 
ύστερων αναγλύφων." 

H µελέτη µου κατ᾽ αρχάς επικεντρώνεται στα ανάγλυφα µε παράσταση της Αγαθής Τύχης, της οποίας η 
λατρεία γνωρίζει ουσιαστική άνοδο στις τελευταίες δεκαετίες του 4?" αι. Μαρτυρείται για πρώτη φορά μαζί 
µε εκείνη των Δώδεκα θεών ήδη λίγο πριν από τα μέσα του 4” αι. από την επιγραφή IGI 4564 της 
αθηναϊκής Αγοράς." Από τους ίδιους περίπου χρόνους προέρχεται και η πρώτη γνωστή παράσταση της 
Αγαθής Τύχης στην ανάγλυφη πλάκα Αθήνα, Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1343 από το Ασκληπιείο της 
Αθήνας (e. 1), όπου η θεά ταυτίζεται µε την αναγραφή του ονόματός της (IG IP 4644).’ Το μνημείο έχει 
ερμηνευθεί ως αναθηµατικό ανάγλυφο, πρόκειται όμως για πλάκα μάλλον από επένδυση βωμού ή 
αγαλµατικής βάσης. Αυτό προκύπτει anró την ασυνήθιστη για αναθηµατικό ανάγλυφο σχέση της µορφής µε 
το πεδίο, την αρχιτεκτονική πλαισίωση και την αναθύρωση στο δεξιό κρόταφο της πλάκας (ew. 2). H 


' Ευχαριστώ την καθ. Όλγα Παλαγγιά, τη Δρ. Σοφία Ανεζίρη, τη Ap. Katja Sporn και τον αρχαιολόγο T. Παπαδόπουλο για 
χρήσιμες παρατηρήσεις και βιβλιογραφικές υποδείξεις. Ευχαριστίες οφείλω στους υπεύθυνους της Συλλογής Γλυπτών, του 
Φωτογραφικού Αρχείου και τη Διεύθυνση του Εθνικού Αρχαιολογικού Μουσείου της Αθήνας για την άδεια μελέτης και 
δημοσίευσης τῶν αναγλύφων που παρουσιάζονται στη μελέτη αυτή, στο Φωτογραφικό Αρχείο του Γερμανικού Αρχαιολογικού 
Ινστιτούτου και στο Δρ. K.V. v. Eickstedt για τις φωτογραφίες των ew. 1—4, 6-7 και 12. Τέλος, ευχαριστώ την A’ EIKA για την 
άδεια μελέτης της ανάγλυφης βάσης Μουσείο Ακροπόλεως 4069, και ιδίως τις αρχαιολόγους Χρ. Βλασσοπούλου και Β. Γεωργακά 
για τη βοήθειά τους, καθώς και την καθ. Ισμήνη Τριάντη για την άδεια δημοσίευσης της φωτογραφίας ew. 10 του αναγλύφου από το 
υλικό του Αμυνείου. 

7 Κατά ανάλογο τρόπο στην πολιτική σκηνή η περίοδος της μακεδονικής κυριαρχίας στην Αθήνα προετοιμάζεται ήδη µετά τη 
μάχη της Χαιρώνειας (338 π.Χ.). Βλ. το εναρκτήριο κεφάλαιο στο βιβλίο του Ch. Habicht, H ελληνιστική Αθήνα (ελληνική 
μετάφραση 1998): Στη σκιά της μακεδονικής επέκτασης (338-323 π.Χ.) 23-59. 

> Βλ. Vikela 1994 και LIMC VII (1994) 166—169, à. Pankrates I (E. Vikela). Vikela 1997, 214—215. 236—237. 

^ BA. Vikela 1994, 226—228. 235-236. Πρβ. Meyer 216. 

$ H τεχνοτροπική εξέλιξη προχωρεί µε αργούς ρυθμούς από τις τελευταίες δεκαετίες του 4° ώς τις πρώτες του 3°” αι. π.Χ., οπότε 
επικρατεί ένα ενιαίο στυλ γνωστό στη μνημειακή ιδίως πλαστική Ως Δεύτερος Απλός Ρυθµός : βλ. Palagia 1982, 108. 

ὁ Ἐπιγραφικό Μουσείο 10380. Φίλιππος Ἰασιδήμο Κολωνῆθεν ἀνέθηκ[ε] / τοῖς δώδεκα θεοῖς καὶ τῇ Ayab Τύχῃ. Στ. N. 
Κουμανούδης, Νέον Αθήναιον 1, 1955, 195-202. R. E. Wycherley, Agora III: Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia (1957) 122, αρ. 
376. Tracy 242. 

7 K.H. Süsserott, Griechische Plastik des 4. Jahrhunderts v.Chr. (1938) niv. 17,2. Villard ap. 5. Bemmann 1997, αρ. 4*: 400-375 
π.Χ. M. Πωλογιώργη, στο O. Palagia — W.Coulson (επιμ.), Regional Schools in Hellenistic Sculpture (1998) 35—45. 43 και σημ. 62, 
εικ. 16. 

ὃ Τεχνοτροπικά η µορφή της Αγαθής Τύχης βρίσκεται στην βαθµίδα της ανάγλυφης σαρκοφάγου των θρηνωδών στο Μουσείο 
Κων/λης (367-361/58 π.Χ.) R. Fleischer, Der Klagefrauensarkophag aus Sidon (IstForsch 34, 1983) και ιδίως 61-65 για τη 
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θεωρούμενη απεικόνιση της (Αγαθής) Τύχης στους κιονίσκους του παναθηναϊκού αμφορέα Βερολίνο 3980 
του 392/1 π.Χ., όπου κρατεί κέρας Αμαλθείας και φιάλη, αποδείχθηκε από τον Eschbach εσφαλμένη, 
εφόσον εκεί πρόκειται τελικά για το θεό Πλούτωνα. H Αγαθή Τύχη κρατεί στην ανάγλυφη πλάκα Εθνικό 
Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1343 το κέρας της Αμαλθείας, που είναι το σταθερό σύμβολό της και υποδηλώνει TH 
γονιμότητα και τον πλούτο της ync.” Είναι γνωστό στην κλασική εικονογραφία πρωταρχικά ὡς σύμβολο 
TOV ελευσινιακών θεοτήτων Πλούτωνος και Πλούτου..' 

Κυρίως από τη λυκούργεια περίοδο και εξής εξαπλώνεται στην Αθήνα η λατρεία της Αγαθής Τύχης, 
όπως τεκμηριώνεται από την αύξηση TOV αναθηµατικών μνημείων και τῶν επιγραφικών μαρτυριών για 
αυτήν." Είναι µία θεότητα που ανταποκρίνεται ιδιαίτερα στις λατρευτικές ανάγκες του αττικού πληθυσμού 
κατά τον ύστερο 4° αι., όταν η ταραχώδης πολιτική και στρατιωτική ζωή της Αθήνας κατά τους εξαιρετικά 
ασταθείς αυτούς χρόνους επιβάλλει µια λατρεία της καλής τύχης, που εξασφαλίζει την υλική βάση της ζωής. 
Στην επιγραφή του 335/4 π.Χ. (IG IP 3330) σχετική µε την ανασυγκρότηση τῶν αθηναϊκών λατρειών από 
το Λυκούργο'᾽ αναφέρεται η Αγαθή Τύχη μαζί µε επώνυµες θεότητες της πόλεως αλλά και λαϊκούς θεούς, 
ενώ γίνεται ειδική μνεία στο ιερό της στην Αθήνα. t Στις επιγραφές IG IP 1195 + Agora I 5825 + I 6630 


Ew. 1. Ανάγλυφο. Αθήνα, Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Ew. 2. Ανάγλυφο. Αθήνα, Εθνικό 
Μουσείο 1343. Φωτογραφία V. K. v. Eickstedt. Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1343. 
Φωτογραφία V. K. v. Eickstedt. 


χρονολόγηση του μνημείου και τη σχέση του µε την αττική τέχνη. I. Hitzl, Die griechischen Sarkophage der archaischen und 
klassischen Zeit (1991) 77.101. 117. 123. 126. 129. 

? Süsserott ὀ.π. (onu. 7) niv. 11,2. Villard αρ. 193. N. Eschbach, Statuen auf panathendischen Preisamphoren des 4. Jhs. v. Chr 
(1986) 19, B2, αρ. 12, 23—26, πίν. 6,1 και 6,2. 

10 Λεν συμφωνώ µε την άποψη τῆς Bemmann 1997, 552 ότι η Αγαθή Τύχη στην ανάγλυφη πλάκα EAM 1343 φέρει το κέρας 
Αμαλθείας ὡς σύμβολο που χαρακτηρίζει τις ιαματικές ιδιότητές της. 

Για την πρωταρχικότητα του συμβόλου αυτού σε σχέση µε τον Πλούτωνα πρβ. Bemmann 1997, 552. Βλ. χαρακτηριστικά τον 
Πλούτωνα στην ερυθρόµορφη υδρία Λονδίνο, Βρετανικό Μουσείο E 183: ARV? 1191,1. LIMC IV (1988) αρ. 368, A. Demeter (L. 
Beschi). Clinton 109, αρ. 39, 112-113, sık. 74 (περ. 430 π.Χ.) και tov Πλούτο oto θραύσμα από κάλυμμα ερυθρόµορφης λεκανίδας 
στην Αθήνα, Φετιχιέ Τζαμί 1961 WAK 790: LIMC IV (1988) ap. 402*, X. Demeter (L. Beschi). Clinton 133, αρ. 5, ew. 3 (μέσα 4?" 
αι. π.Χ.). Στο f μισό του 4?" αι. π.Χ. το κέρας Αμαλθείας κρατούν ιδίως διάφορες μορφές του χθόνιου Διός µε γονιµικές ιδιότητες, 
όπως ο Ζεύς Μειλίχιος, ο Ζεύς Φίλιος και ο Ζεύς Παγκράτης, καθώς και ο Ηρακλής, λόγω της σχέσης του µε τον ελευσινιακό 
λατρευτικό κύκλο και στην υπόστασή του ὡς Παγκράτης. Λ.χ. Vikela 1994, 12 αρ. A 3 (P 10A) πίν. 3, 13, αρ. A 4(Ρ 56B) niv. 4, 32, 
αρ. B 5 (P 548) πίν. 19, 2 και το αναθηµατικό ανάγλυφο στο Δία Μειλίχιο, Μουσείο Πειραιά 3: Vikela 1994, 64 και σημ. 49, πίν. 
34,2. LIMC VIII (1997) ap. 206, X. Zeus (I. Leventi). Για τον Ηρακλή βλ. Bemmann 1994, 28—43. Γενικά για τις θεότητες µε TO 
κέρας Αμαλθείας, Bemann 1994. Πρβ. Bemmann 1997. Vikela 1994, 64 και σημ. 49. Για τον Αγαθό Δαίμονα βλ. παρακάτω σημ. 24. 

12 TIpB. A. G. Woodhead in Ancient Macedonian Studies in honor of Charles F. Edson (1981) 361—362. Palagia 1982, 109 σημ. 
61. Tracy 242—243. 

P? C. I. Schwenk, Athens in the Age of Alexander (1985) 108-126, ap. 21. 

14 Για τη πιθανή θέση ιερού της Αγαθής Τύχης στην Αθήνα στην περιοχή του λόφου τῶν Μουσών, M. B. Walbank, Hesperia 63, 
1994, 238 και σημ 9. Αντίθετα, Tracy 241 σημ. 9. Για περισσότερα από ένα ιερά της Αγαθής Τύχης στην Αττική, O. Walter, Ο0 13, 
1910, Beibl. 232-233. Güntner 33 σημ. 180. Tracy 244 (IG I? 1035, 44. 48). 
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(περ. 323 π.Χ.) και SEG 30.69 (304/3 π.Χ.) από το τελευταίο τέταρτο του 4?" αι. η Αγαθή Τύχη τιμάται 
μαζί µε την Αθηνά Νίκη και τους Αντιγονίδες Μακεδόνες βασιλείς ὡς µία νέα πολιούχος και νικητήριος θεά 
µε ευεργετικό και σωτήριο χαρακτήρα. Ενώ δηλαδή πρόκειται για µία λαϊκή θεότητα, όπως προκύπτει και 
απὀ τη χαμηλή ποιότητα των αναθηµατικών αναγλύφων σε αυτή που θα εξετάσουμε στη συνέχεια, 
αναδέχεται παράλληλα ένα ρόλο που παραδοσιακά κατείχε η Αθηνά Πολιάδα. H σημασία αυτή της Αγαθής 
Τύχης στην Αθήνα διαφαίνεται και από την ύπαρξη αγαλμάτων της, όπως το άγαλµα της Αγοράς S 2370 που 
ταύτισε η Παλαγγιά, 4ου αι. π.Χ.. 5 ἡ αυτό που αναφέρεται από τον Αιλιανό 9.39 μπροστά από το αθηναϊκό 
Πρυτανείο στον 2° αι. μ.Χ.’ Το τελευταίο υποδήλωνε και µε τη θέση του το χαρακτήρα της Αγαθής Τύχης 
ως θεότητας µε πολιτικό συμβολισμό που προκύπτει και AMO τις πολλές αναφορές της σε ψηφίσματα του 
αθηναϊκού κράτους στον 4° αι. ὃ 

H απεικόνιση της Αγαθής Τύχης στην Αθήνα του 4?" αι. π.Χ. διαφέρει από τις παραστάσεις της Τύχης, 
που η λατρεία της εξαπλώνεται στους ελληνιστικούς και ρωμαϊκούς χρόνους." Το κύριο εικονογραφικό 
στοιχείο της Τύχης της πόλεως, το πυργωτό στέμμα, δεν φέρεται από την Αγαθή Τύχη, καθώς το σύμβολο 
αυτό της πολιτικής αυτονομίας και ισχύος µιας πόλης δεν ανταποκρίνεται στις ιστορικές εξελίξεις στην 
Αθήνα στην περίοδο της κυριαρχίας των Μακεδόνων. 

Στην εικονογραφία η Αγαθή Τύχη εμφανίζεται και πάλι στο μικρών διαστάσεων ανάγλυφο στην Αθήνα, 
Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 2853 από τον Πειραιά, καθιστή σε νωχελική στάση που θυμίζει την 
αγαλµατική εικονογραφία της Αφροδίτης στον 5° αι. π.Χ. (εικ. 3). Παριστάνεται µε κέρας Αμαλθείας και 
φιάλη, έχει τα μαλλιά της μαζεμένα σε μικρό κρωβύλο και ίσως έφερε ταινία ή διάδημα στην κεφαλή. H 
μονότονη πτύχωση τῶν ενδυμάτων της και η μορφή του λατρευτή τοποθετούν το ανάγλυφο προς το 
τελευταίο τέταρτο του 4% αι. π.Χ. Μικρές διαστάσεις παρουσιάζουν και άλλα αναθηµατικά αττικά 
ανάγλυφα του ύστερου 4° αι. και αυτό αντανακλά μαζί µε την πτώση της ποιότητας τις περιορισμένες 
οικονομικές δυνατότητες TOV αναθετών. Τέτοιο είναι λ.χ. το ανάγλυφο Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 2832 
µε το ζεύγος Αγαθός Δαίμων και Αγαθή Τύχη, στο οποίο έχουν απεικονισθεί μαζί µε τη δαδοφόρο 
ελευσινιακή Κόρη, αποδοσµένη σε πολύ χαμηλό ανάγλυφο στο δεύτερο επίπεδο (e. 4). Αγαθός Δαίμων 
και Αγαθή Τύχη είναι ιµατιοφόροι και κρατούν από ένα κέρας Αμαλθείας, ως θεοί πλουτοδότες, 
χαρακτήρας που ενισχύεται εδώ από τον άμεσο συσχετισμό τους µε TOV ελευσινιακό λατρευτικό κύκλο. 


* IG IP 1195 + Agora I 5825 + I 6630: Walbank 6.2. (σημ. 14) 233-239 (χρονολόγηση μετά το 327/6 π.Χ.). Tracy 241-242 
(323/22 π.Χ.). Για τη χρονολόγηση της επιγραφής SEG 30. 69 στο 304/3 π.Χ. βλ. Woodhead 6.72. (σημ. 12) 357-367. 

ὁ Palagia 1982, niv. 29-30. Palagia 1994, ew.1. 

7 Av τα δύο αγάλματα ταυτίζονται παραμένει αβέβαιο. Επίσης o Πλίνιος Φυσ.1στ. 36.23 αναφέρει στο Καπιτώλιο της Ρώμης, 
ένα διαφορετικό, πραξιτελικό άγαλμα της Bona Fortuna (Αγαθής Τύχης) μαζί µε άγαλµα του Bonus Eventus (Αγαθού Δαίμονος): 
LIMC I (1981) 280, X. Agathodaimon (F. Dunand). BA. γενικά Palagia 1994, 120. 

* Tracy 243. Palagia 1994, 120. 

? O Mikalson 62-63, πιστεύει ότι η λατρεία tnc Αγαθής Τύχης αναπτύσσεται στην Αθήνα στον 4? αι. π.Χ., ενώ αργότερα 
επισκιάζεται από την επικράτηση της φιλοσοφικής έννοιας µιας αρνητικής δυνάμεως, της Τύχης, που ήδη προὐπήρχε ὡς 
προσωποποιηµένη έννοια στον 5? αι. π.Χ. (βλ. napak. σημ. 20). O ρόλος της Τύχης στη ζωή των ανθρώπων και των λαών 
αναφέρεται, ὡς γνωστό, σε χαμένο έργο του Δημητρίου Φαληρέως, από το οποίο διασώθηκε ένα χαρακτηριστικό απόσπασμα στον 
Πολύβιο 29.21. Δες και W. W. Fortenbaugh -- E. Schütrumpf (enwut.), Demetrius of Phalerum (2000) 146—150, 82A-B. 

20 O Villard συγκεντρώνει µαζί τις παραστάσεις Αγαθής Τύχης και Τύχης. H Τύχη ὡς προσωποποίηση πιθανόν απαντά στην 
αγγειογραφία του 5° αι. π.Χ., αλλά οι παραστάσεις τῆς είναι ατυπικές και όχι βέβαιες. Βλ. H. A. Shapiro, Personifications in Greek 
Art. The Representation of Abstract Concepts 600—400 B.C. (1993) 227-228, eux. 186. Ως θεά αναφέρεται ήδη από τον Παυσανία 
(4.30.6) που είδε ένα άγαλμά της στη Σμύρνη, αποδιδόµενο oto γλύπτη Βούπαλο από τη Χίο που η δράση του τοποθετείται 
παραδοσιακά στον 6° αι. π.Χ. H Τύχη του Βούπαλου θεωρήθηκε συνεπώς ως η πρώτη παράσταση της θεάς που έφερε κέρας 
Αμαλθείας και πόλο. Ίσως όµως η Τύχη της Σμύρνης ήταν ένα άγαλμα τῶν ελληνιστικών χρόνων όπως έχει ήδη υποτεθεί 
παλαιότερα στην έρευνα. Πρβ. S. P. Morris στο U. Muss, Der Kosmos des Artemis von Ephesos (2001) 139 και onp. 23. Για την 
εξάπλωση της λατρείας της Τύχης, F. W. Hamdorf, Griechische Kultpersonifikationen der vorhellenistischen Zeit (1964) 37-38. 97-- 
99. O. Palagia στο An Obsession with Fortune. Tyche in Greek and Roman Art. Yale University Art Gallery Bulletin (1994) 66 σημ. 
15. 

?! Svoronos 652, αρ. 404, πίν. CLXXVI. Bemmann 1994, 217-218, ap. B17. Villard ap. 27 (αρχές ελληνιστικής εποχής). 

7» Πρβ. το ψηφισματικό ανάγλυφο Βερολίνο, Κρατικά Μουσεία K 113: Meyer 290, ap. A89, πίν. 36,1. Lawton 145, ap. 148, πίν. 
78 (B'uwó 4^ αι). Επίσης to ψηφισματικό ανάγλυφο από την περιοχή της Ερέτριας µε τη δηλιακή τριάδα, Αθήνα, Εθνικό 
Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1892: Meyer 317, αρ. N5, niv. 54.2 (περ. 330 π.Χ.) 

33 Svoronos 652, αρ. 404, ziv. CLXXVI. Bemmann 1994, 75-76. 231, ap. B34, ew. 12 µε βιβλ. (πιστεύει ότι πρόκειται για τον 
Πλούτο και To ελευσινιακό ζεύγος Δήμητρα και Κόρη). 

33 Για την υπόσταση και τη λατρεία του ζεύγους, G. Sfameni-Gasparro, στο P. Bilde κ.ά (επιμ.), Conventional Values of the 
Hellenistic Greeks (1997) 67—109. Ειδικά για τον Αγαθό Δαίμονα, LIMC I (1981) 277—282, λ. Agathodaimon (Ε. Dunand). 
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H Αγαθή Τύχη συνδέεται επίσης µε το Δία 
Επιτέλειο Φίλιο στην αναθηµατική επιγραφή ενός 
αναγλύφου συμποσιαζόντων στη Γλυπτοθήκη της 
Κοπεγχάγης 1558 του ύστερου 4°” αι. όπου 
αναφέρεται ὡς σύζυγος του θεού μαζί µε τη μητέρα 
του Φιλία. Εδώ γινόμαστε μάρτυρες µιας ιδιωτικής 
μυθολογίας, καθώς η ανάθεση απευθύνεται στις 
τρεις θεότητες που για μοναδική φορά συνιστούν 
μία οικογένεια, αντίστοιχη πιθανόν σε αυτή τῶν 
αναθετών. Ωστόσο η αναθηµατική επιγραφή δεν 
ανταποκρίνεται στην παράσταση, που εἶναι στο 
συνήθη τύπο τῶν αναγλύφων συμποσιαζόντων µε 
δύο μορφές, τον ανακεκλιμένο συµποσιαστή και 
την καθιστή σύντροφό του. Αγαθός Δαίμων µε το 
κέρας Αμαλθείας και Αγαθή Τύχη απεικονίζονται 
σύμφωνα µε την αναθηµατική επιγραφή και στην 
ανάγλυφη βάση Μουσείο Ακροπόλεως 4069, όπου 
όμως δεν είναι εύκολο να διευκρινίσουµε ποιά από 
τις δύο γυναικείες μορφές χωρίς σύμβολα είναι η Ew. 3. Αναθηµατικό ανάγλυφο. Αθήνα, Εθνικό 
Αγαθή Τύχη." Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 2853. Φωτογραφία V. K. v. 

Αναθηµατικό στην Αγαθή Τύχη έχει θεωρηθεί Eickstedt. 
ὡς τώρα και το ανάγλυφό του πρώιμου 3?" αι. στο 
Μουσείο Πειραιά 211 που η επιγραφή του αναφέρει 
την Αγαθή Θεό (ew. 5)." Οι δύο θεές, που φέρουν αμφότερες το κέρας της Αμαλθείας και προσομοιάζουν 
στο λατρευτικό επίθετο, ταυτίζονται συνήθως στην έρευνα. Στην πραγματικότητα η Αγαθή Θεός εἶναι 
γνωστή μόνον από το ανάγλυφο αυτό. To κρεµασµένο στο πεδίο ανθρώπινο µέλος και η πιθανολογούμενη 
προέλευση από το πειραϊκό Ασκληπιείο, υποδηλώνουν σαφώς ότι η Αγαθή Θεός είχε ιαματικές ιδιότητες.” 
O αττικός πέπλος και o πόλος σε συνδυασμό µε την καλύπτρα τη διαφοροποιούν εικονογραφικά από την 
Αγαθή Τύχη, που πιστεύω ότι ήταν άλλη θεότητα. Είναι μάλιστα χαρακτηριστικό ότι ο εικονογραφικός 
τύπος της Αγαθής Θεού oto πειραϊκό ανάγλυφο παρουσιάζεται συγγενής µε εκείνον της Μητέρας τῶν θεών, 
της Φρυγικής Κυβέλης στο σύγχρονο ανάγλυφο Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1550 (ex. 6).”” 

Επομένως η Αγαθή Τύχη και η Αγαθή Θεός ήταν δύο διαφορετικές θεές, µε όχι πλήρως διαχωρισµένο 
τοµέα δραστηριότητας, καθώς πρόκειται για ευεργετικές θεότητες που απεικονίζονται µε το πλουτοδοτικό 
κέρας της Αμαλθείας και λατρεύονται σε δύσκολες εποχές σιτοδείας, όπως για παράδειγµα μαρτυρεί για το 
έτος 299/8 π.Χ και η ανάθεση αγάλματος της προσωποποίησης Ευετηρίας (καλής ετήσιας εσοδείας) σε 


3 Από τον Πειραιά. Ε. Poulsen, Catalogue of Ancient Sculpture in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (1951) 176, ap. 234: U. 
Hausmann, Griechische Weihreliefs (1960) 31, εικ. 14. 29. M. Dentzer, Le motif du banquet couché dans le proche-orient et le 
monde grec du vii? au iv’ siècle avant J.-C. (1982) 503—505. 594, ap. R 228, ew. 483, που ταυτίζει τις θεότητες µε θεούς του 
συμποσίου. M. Moltesen, Catalogue. Greece in the Classical Period. Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (1995) 135, ap. 70 ue sux. LIMC VIII 
(1997) αρ. 210*, A. Zeus (I. Leventi). Villard ap. 3. H επιγραφή: Ἀριστομάχη, Θεωρίς, Ὀλυμπιόδωρος, ἀνέθεσαν Ati Ἐπιτελείῳ 
Φιλίῳ καὶ τῇ μητρὶ τοῦ θεοῦ Φιλίᾳ καὶ Τύχῃ Ἀγαθῇ, τοῦ θεοῦ γυναικί: IG Π’ 4627. Αντί για το ρυτό του συνήθους συμποσιαστή, o 
Ζεύς Φίλιος φέρει εδώ το κέρας Αμαλθείας: βλ. παραπ. σημ. 11. 

56 O. Walter, Beschreibung der Reliefs im kleinen Akropolis Museum in Athen (1923) αρ. 391. LIMC I (1981) αρ. 4, λ. 
Agathodaimon I (F. Dunand). Palagia 1982, 109 σημ. 61. Bemmann 1994, 219, ap. B19. Πωλογιώργη 6.2. (σημ. 7) 43-44 και σημ. 
63, ew. 17. ]ἀνέθηκ[/Αγαθὸς Δα[ίμω]ν, [Άγ]α[θὴ] Τύχη. O στίχος της επιγραφής που αναφέρεται στην Αγαθή Τύχη, και διαβάστηκε 
απὀ τον Walter, δεν διακρίνεται πλέον σήµερα. O Walter υπέθεσε ότι η δεύτερη γυναικεία µορφή είναι η γνωστή από το ανάγλυφο 
της Κοπεγχάγης Φιλία, που κατά τον Ησύχιο, X. Αἰδοῦς βωμός, λατρευόταν στην Ακρόπολη των Αθηνών. 

27 IG Π 4589, περ. 300 π.Χ: A.Greifenhagen, RM 52, 1937, 238-241 niv. 50,2. Palagia 1982, 109 σημ. 61. Πωλογιώργη 6.2. 
(onu. 7) 44 και onu. 64, ew. 18. Πετρόχειλος 35-36, suc. 4. 

35 Από ένα μεταγενέστερο ανάθηµα, Μουσείο Πειραιά 406, του 2° — 3° αι. μ.Χ.: B. Forsén, ZPE 87, 1991, 173-175. K.V. v. 
Eickstedt, Το Ασκληπιείο του Πειραιώς (2001) (uet. από τα Γερμανικά I. Λεβέντη) 31, ew. 16, πιστοποιούνται ιαματικές ή ευγονικές 
ιδιότητες και για την Αγαθή Τύχη, εφόσον αυτό φέρει το ομοίωμα ενός ανδρικού γεννητικού οργάνου. Μπορεί όµως να θεωρηθεί ότι 
αυτός o χαρακτήρας της Αγαθής Τύχης οφείλεται σε έναν υστερότερο συγκρητισµό της µε TH συγγενή Αγαθή Θεό. 

?? Svoronos 623, αρ. 22, niv. CXVII, 1550. M. J. Vermaseren, Corpus Cultus Cybelae Attidisque TI (1982) 100, αρ. 334, niv. XC. 
LIMC VIII (1997) αρ. 17*, X. Kybele (E. Simon). Πρβ. Πετρόχειλος 35-36. 
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Εικ. 4. Αναθηματικό ανάγλυφο. Αθήνα, Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 2832. Φωτογραφία V. K. v. Eickstedt. 


Εικ.5. Αναθηµατικὀ ανάγλυφο. Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο Ew. 6. Αναθηµατικὀ ανάγλυφο. Αθήνα, Εθνικό 
Πειραιά 211. Φωτογραφία Γερμανικού Αρχαιολογικού Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1550. Φωτογραφία V. K. v. 
Ινστιτούτου Αθήνας Pir. 132. Eickstedt. 
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σχέση µε τη διανομή σίτου στους Αθηναίους. Σπανοσιτίαι και σιτοδίαι αναφέρονται επιγραφικά συχνά για 
την Αθήνα, µετά τη μάχη της Χαιρώνειας και ὡς τις αρχές του 3% at?! και σε σχέση µε τη θεραπεία τους 
πιστεύω ότι αναπτύχθηκε από µία τουλάχιστον πλευρά σε αυτούς τους χρόνους η σπουδαιότατη λατρεία της 
Αγαθής Τύχης που κρατεί το κέρας της Αμαλθείας ως σύμβολο ευεργεσίας, και καταλήγει να έχει και 
πολιτική διάσταση ὧς θεά. Είναι τέλος, ενδεικτικό ότι από τα µέσα του 4?" αι. π.Χ. και εξής, οπότε η λατρεία 
της Αγαθής Τύχης παρουσιάζει ιδιαίτερη ανάπτυξη στην Αθήνα, εκδόθηκαν και τιμητικά ψηφίσματα 
σχετικά µε τα κράτη του Βοσπόρου που εξασφάλιζαν σίτο στους Αθηναίους.” 

Ανάλογο φαινόμενο µε τη λατρεία της Αγαθής Τύχης στην Αθήνα είναι γνωστό από τους χρόνους της 
βασιλείας του Πτολεμαίου Β΄ και εξής στην Αίγυπτο, εδώ όµως οι βασίλισσες ταυτίζονται εικονογραφικά 
και επιγραφικά µε την Αγαθή Τύχη.) Το κέρας Αμαλθείας, αρχικά και στην Αίγυπτο σύμβολο τῆς 
γονιμότητας της γης, και KAT’ επέκταση της εὐεργεσίας που παρέχουν δι’ αυτής οι βασιλείς στους υπηκόους 
τους, προβάλλεται τελικά ὡς δυναστικό σύμβολο τῶν Πτολεμαίων. Το παλαιό yovuukó σύμβολο γίνεται 
εδώ καθαρά πολιτικό σύμβολο σε σχέση όχι µε µια θεότητα, αλλά µε τον ηγεμόνα που υποδύεται το θεό. 

Σε ένα ακόµη μνημείο, προερχόμενο από την περιοχή της Μουνιχίας στον Πειραιά, στο ανάγλυφο Εθνικό 
Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1459 (et. 7) από τον ύστερο 4? ή πρώιμο 3? o., απεικονίζονται ο Ζεύς Φίλιος ή o 
Ασκληπιός, και καθιστή η Αγαθή Τύχη, µε κέρας Αμαλθείας, φιάλη και πόλο. Οι μορφές στο ανώτερο 
διάχωρο της παράστασης είναι οι Νύμφες και ο Ερμής." H όρθια θεά στο μέσον µε αττικό πέπλο, πόλο, 
φιάλη και µε το σκυλί που ανασηκώνεται στα μπροστινά του σκέλη προς αυτήν, µπορεί να ταυτιστεί µε μία 
μορφή Αρτέμιδος-Εκάτης, ίσως δε µε την Αρτέμιδα της Μουνιχίας, που είχε αυτήν την υπόσταση." 


30 Το ενεπίγραφο βάθρο του αγάλματος Επιγραφικό Μουσείο 1927: M. ©. Μιτσός, 4Εφημ 1960, 38- 40, ew. 3. SEG 21.738 (με 
χρονολόγηση στα µέσα του 3?" αι.). A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia 35, 1966, 242-243 (µε την παρατήρηση ότι η Ευετηρία µπορεί να 
απεικονιζόταν µε το κέρας Αμαλθείας). Ch. Habicht, Untersuchungen zur politischen Geschichte Athens im 3. Jh. v. Chr. ( 1979) 19 
σημ. 100. Habicht 6.2. (σημ. 2) 116 και σημ. 55. 

?! S. V. Tracy, Athenian Democracy in Transition (1995) 30-35. Για την σιτοδεία τῶν Αθηναίων από το 335 π.Χ. και εξής σε 
σχέση και µε τις δωρεές σίτου τῶν Αντιγονιδών, βλ. και Mikalson 89—90. 

? IG IP 212. Αθήνα, Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1471, 347/46 π.Χ.: Meyer 290, αρ. A88, πίν. 28,1. Lawton 98, αρ. 35, πίν. 
18. SEG 21.298. Επιγραφικό Μουσείο 7333, 323/2 x. X.: Meyer 301, A126. Lawton 106, ap. 50, πίν. 26. 

33ΤΠρβ. D. B. Thompson, Ptolemaic Oinochoai and Portraits in Faience. Aspects of the Ruler-Cult (1973) 51—55, ιδίως 54. BA. 
λ.χ. την οινοχόη στο Λονδίνο, Βρετανικό Μουσείο 73.8-20.389 (275-270 π.Χ). µε την επιγραφή Ἀγαθῆς Τύχης Ἀρσινόης 
Φιλαδέλφου: Villard αρ. 213. Για νομισματικές κοπές βλ. νομίσματα Ἀρσινόης Φιλαδέλφου µε το δίκερας otov οπισθότυπο: O. 
Merkholm, Early Hellenistic Coinage. From the Accession of Alexander to the Peace of Apamea (336—188 B.C.) (1991) 102-103, 
αρ. 294—295, πίν. XVIII. Επίσης, νομίσματα Βερενίκης Βασιλίσσης: Merkholm ὀ.π. 106, ap. 307, niv. XIX (µε κέρας στον 
οπισθότυπο). 

? Πρβ. Αθήν. 11. 497b-c. Thompson 6.2. (σημ. 33) 54-55. Bemmann 1994, 88-89. 93. 104-106. 

35 Svoronos 461, αρ. 157, πίν. LVIII: Ζεύς Díos, Αγαθή Τύχη καθιστή και ιστάµενη ρα του Φαλήρου (Παυσανίας 1.1.4. και 
10.35.2). Αναγνωρίζει το ζώο που αναπηδά προς τη θεά αυτή ὡς aiya και το συσχετίζει µε τα µαρτυρηµένα στην Πελοπόννησο για 
την Ἡρα επίθετα, ἀκραία και αἰγοφάγος. Edwards 629, αρ. 57 (Άρτεμις Μουνυχία). O. Walter, ÓJh 31, 1939, 57 onu. 18 (Πλούτος, 
Περσεφόνη, Δήμητρα). Meyer 206 και σημ. 14354 (Ζεύς Φίλιος, Αγαθή Τύχη, Κυβέλη). O κατά το ύψος τρόπος διαίρεσης του 
πεδίου της παράστασης για την απόδοση της τοπογραφικής και λατρευτικής συνάφειας των απεικονιζομένων θεοτήτων (Ερμής, 
Νύμφες, Κορύβαντες) είναι γνωστός από μία σειρά αττικών αναγλύφων του τελευταίου τρίτου του 4?" αι. π.Χ., όπως το 
ψηφισματικό ανάγλυφο του 329/8 µε τον Δηλόπτη και τη Βενδίδα στην Κοπεγχάγη, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 462: Meyer 296, αρ. 
A107, πίν. 32,2. Lawton 104, αρ. 47, niv. 25, το ανάγλυφο τῶν πλυνέων στις ελευσινιακές θεότητες στο Βερολίνο 709 (K 87): 
παρακ. σημ. 59, και TO ανάγλυφο στην Κυβέλη στο Μουσείο Πειραιώς 1165: παρακ. σημ. 51. Πρβ. Walter 6.2. 56 σημ. 15. 

360 Σβορώνος 6.2. (onu. 35) υπέθεσε θεότητες λατρευόµενες στο λόφο της Μουνιχίας και κάτω από αυτόν για το ανάγλυφο 
Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1459. Για την Αρτέμιδα της Μουνιχίας oc θεά συγγενή µε την Εκάτη, A. Παλαιοκρασσά, To ιερό της 
Αρτέμιδος Μουνιχίας (1991) 36.95. Για to σκυλί σε σχέση µε την Αρτέμιδα-Εκάτη, βλ. το ψηφισματικό ανάγλυφο από την Αίγινα (0) 
Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1475: LIMC II (1984) ap. 733, X. Artemis (L.Kahil-N.Icard). Meyer 209-210. 318, αρ. N9, πίν. 56,1. 
Πρβ. LIMC VI (1992) 1016, X. Hekate (H. Sarian). Επίσης το αναθηµατικό ανάγλυφο στο Βερολίνο Sk 690: παρακ. σημ. 51. To 
περίγραμμα της µορφής και το μοτίβο στήριξης της Αρτέμιδος στο ανάγλυφό µας θυμίζουν τη μεγάλη χάλκινη Αρτέμιδα του 
Μουσείου Πειραιώς 4647, που χρονολογείται στον ύστερο 4? ἡ 3? αι π.Χ.: G. Dontas, AntK 25, 1982, 15-34. πίν. 3, 5. C. C. 
Mattusch, Classical Bronzes (1996) 129—140, ιδίως 136 (θεωρεί τα χάλκινα αγάλματα του ευρήματος του Πειραιώς μάλλον ως 
κλασικιστικά έργα τῶν ελληνιστικών χρόνων). O. Palagia στο O. Palagia (επιμ.), Greek Offerings in honour of J. Boardman (1997) 
187 και onu. 80. 
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Ew. 7. Αναθηµατικό ανάγλυφο. Αθήνα, Εθνικό Ew. 8. Αναθηµατικὀ ανάγλυφο. Αθήνα, Εθνικό 
Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1459. Φωτογραφία V. K. v. Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1778. Φωτογραφία Γερμανικού 
Eickstedt. Αρχαιολογικού [Ινστιτούτου Αθήνας NM 3918. 


H Αγαθή Τύχη εμφανίζεται και στο ανάγλυφο, Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1778 απὀ την περιοχή του 
Ιλισσού που εντυπωσιάζει για το μέγεθος, την ποιότητα και την ιδιοτυπία της παράστασης (e. 8). Οι 
μορφές vov θεών απεικονίζονται σε αυτό χωρίς αναθέτη. Οι όρθιοι Ερμής και Ηρακλής μπορούν να 
συγκριθούν ὡς προς την στάση και τις αναλογίες µε τον Ερμή ψυχοπομπό και τον νεκρό αντίστοιχα στις 
τοιχογραφίες από τον τάφο «της κρίσεως» στα Λευκάδια, του τελευταίου τετάρτου του 4?" ή τῶν αρχών του 
300 π.Χ. Αλλά και η τυπολογία TOV δύο μορφών του Ερμή είναι παρόμοια. Μία χρονολόγηση του αττικού 
αναγλύφου στους χρόνους αυτούς φαίνεται συνεπώς navi]. O καθιστός θεός πάνω από το προσωπείο του 
Αχελώου, σύμβολο εδώ και του ποτάμιου θεού [λισσού, ερμηνεύεται ὥς o Ζεύς Μειλίχιος, θεός που 
λατρευόταν στις ΄Αγραις. Πρόβλημα δημιούργησε αντίθετα στην έρευνα η σωζόμενη μόνον κατά TO 
κατώτερο σώμα θεά µε το κέρας της Αμαλθείας και την σπονδική φιάλη πίσω από τον Μειλίχιο Δία. Για 
αυτήν έχει προταθεί η λατρευόμενη στις ΄Αγραις μαζί µε τον Μειλίχιο Μητέρα tov θεών, η Νύμφη της 


37 Svoronos 632-633, αρ. 1788, niv. CXXXI. H. Möbius, AM 60/61, 1935/36, 247-249, πίν. 90, που το χρονολογεί στον ύστερο 
3° αι. π.Χ. µε βάση την επιγραφή Ἀχελῷος, επικαλούμενος τον Klaffenbach. F. Muthmann, AntK 11, 1968, 25, πίν. 11,3. H. P. Isler, 
Acheloos (1970) 38-39. F. Muthmann, Mutter und Quelle. Studien zur Quellenverehrung im Altertum und im Mittelalter (1975) 120 
σημ. 182. Bemmann 1994, 58-60. 219-20, αρ. B20, ex. 41. Vikela 1994, 71 σημ. 110, 156 (o^ μισό 3?" αιπ.Χ.). LIMC I (1981) αρ. 
2043, X. Acheloos (H. P. Isler). LIMC V (1990) αρ. 728, X. Hermes (G. Siebert), αρ. 3*, X. Kallirhoe II, (A. Spetsieri-Choremi) 
(β΄ μισό 3?" αι. π.Χ.), αρ. 3376, X. Herakles (J. Boardman) (3” αι. π.Χ.). Vikela 1997, 212-213 και onu. 178, πίν. 27,1 

38 D. M. Πέτσας, O τάφος των Λευκαδίων (1966) niv. Σ᾽ και 5 (νεκρός), Z? και 6 (Ερμής). LIMC V (1990) αρ. 600, A. Hermes (G. 
Siebert). Για τη χρονολόγηση του μνημείου, Πέτσας 6.2. 179-182 (µετά το 300 π.Χ.). S. G. Miller, The Tomb of Lyson and Kallikles. 
A Painted Macedonian Tomb (1993) 97 (τέλος 4?" αι. π.Χ.). Πρβ. επίσης τη στάση του Ερμή στο ανάγλυφο µε αυτήν του Ηροδώρου 
στο ψηφισματικό ανάγλυφο Μουσείο Ακροπόλεως 40634-2307 του 295/294 π.Χ.: Meyer 312, ap. A169, πίν. 45,2. Lawton 109, αρ. 
59, πίν. 31. 
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ομώνυμης πηγής του Ιλισσού, Καλλιρόη, n Γη, αλλά και η Περσεφόνη ή η Αγαθή Τύχη. Το κέρας 
Αμαλθείας όµως δεν χαρακτηρίζει σε καμία γνωστή περίπτωση την Μητέρα των Θεών, ούτε πολύ 
περισσότερο την Καλλιρόη Νύμφη, είναι άγνωστο για την Περσεφόνη, ενώ εμφανίζεται στην κλασική 
αγγειογραφία για τη Γη κανονικά όταν αυτή κρατεί το παιδί Πλούτο.'" Αντίθετα είναι κατεξοχήν διακριτικό 
της Αγαθής Τύχης, την οποία επομένως μπορούμε να αναγνωρίσουμε εδώ. Οι τρείς ανδρικές µορφές τῶν 
θεών κρατούν από μία µικρή οινοχόη. Σαφώς απεικονίζεται κάποια τελετουργία, πιθανότατα σε σχέση µε 
την προκαταρκτική μύηση του Ηρακλέους στα εν ΄Αγραις Μικρά Μυστήρια, που απετέλεσε και το λόγο της 
καθιέρωσής tovc. 

Ο Ζεύς Μειλίχιος, συγγενής και µε το Λία Φίλιο είναι γνωστός, όπως και εκείνος, από μία σειρά 
αναθηµατικών αναγλύφων από το τελευταίο τέταρτο του 4% αι." O χθόνιος αυτός θεός καθιστός σε βράχο 
στο ανάγλυφο του ]λισσού, υποδηλώνει την προσέγγισή του στοὺς ανθρώπους, είναι ένας Δίας ἐπήκοος. Ας 
θυμηθούμε εδώ ότι το έτος 304 π.Χ. ο Δήμητριος Πολιορκητής που απαλλάσσει την Αθήνα από τις 
επιθέσεις του Κασσάνδρου, χαιρετίζεται και λατρεύεται από τους Αθηναίους ὡς 4{ημήτριος Καταιβάτης, που 
σαν άλλος Ζεύς είναι φοβερός κεραύνιος αλλά και ἀποβατήριος-ἐπήκοος θεός, που προσεγγίζει µε την 
κατάβαση-απόβασή του τους πιστούς του (Πλουτ. Anu. 10.5, Πλουτ. ΗΘ. 338^ Κλήμ. Αλ. Προτρ. 4.54.6). 

Ο ίδιος βασιλιάς έχει στην Αθήνα στα κατοπινά χρόνια ιδιαίτερη σχέση µε την ελευσινιακή λατρεία 
στους κύκλους της οποίας προπαγανδίζεται ὡς θεός, εφόσον μάλιστα όπως και η Δήμητρα εξασφαλίζει µε 
τις δωρεές του to σίτο των Αθηναίων.) Στο επίπεδο των θεών παραδοσιακού τύπου είναι η Αγαθή Τύχη, 
απεικονιζόµενη επίσης στο ανάγλυφο του ]λισσού, που ασκεί παρόμοια ευεργετική λειτουργία. Στο 
προσκήνιο βρίσκεται το 302 π.Χ. η σκανδαλώδης μύηση του Δημητρίου Πολιορκητού στα Μυστήρια µε 
ταχύτητα που παραβίασε την ομαλή χρονολογική σειρά του τελετουργικού τυπικού. O δαδούχος 
Πυθόδωρος, αξιωματούχος τῶν Μυστηρίων από το γένος τῶν Κηρύκων, αντέδρασε καταρχάς στην 
ανορθόδοξη μύηση (Πλούτ. Anu. 26)." O βασιλιάς μυείται βεβαίως τελικά Kat’ εξαίρεση όπως στο μυθικό 
επίπεδο μόνος από τους θεούς ο Διόνυσος, µε τον οποίο εκείνος συσχετίζεται (Πλουτ. Anu. 12.ἱ--2).3 Στο 
ανάγλυφο του ]λισσού εικονογραφείται µία ακόµη μυθική μύηση, αυτή του ξένου στην πόλη της Αθήνας 
Ἠρακλέους, στην οποία μάλιστα παραστέκει ο κατ᾿εξοχήν θεός της μύησης και γενάρχης των Κηρύκων, 
Ερμής. To εικονογραφικό θέμα του Ηρακλέους μύστη γνωστό από τα ερυθρόµορφα αγγεία του 
ελευσινιακού λατρευτικού κύκλου ιδίως στο γ᾽ τέταρτο του 4% αι. π.Χ. ® επανεμφανίζεται απροσδόκητα 
στο μνημείο αυτό. Θα μπορούσε ίσως να τεθεί ὡς ερευνητική υπόθεση µία σχέση της εξαιρετικής µυθικής 
μύησης του αναγλύφου µας µε τους αθηναϊκούς εκείνους κύκλους που προπαγάνδιζαν τη μύηση του βασιλιά 
Δημητρίου; H δική µου ερμηνεία τείνει να δεί σε αυτό το ασυνήθιστα μνημειώδες για την εποχή του 
αναθηµατικό ανάγλυφο, πέρα από το γονιµικό συμβολισμό των παλαιών λατρειών στις Άγραις και µία 
αντανάκλαση της επίκαιρης λατρείας TOV χρόνων δημιουργίας του. 

Η λατρεία πάντως τῶν Αντιγονιδών Βασιλέων στην Αθήνα, όπως είναι γνωστή από τις φιλολογικές και 
επιγραφικές μαρτυρίες στοιχειοθετείται µε τις λατρευτικές επικλήσεις και την απόδοση θεϊκών τιμών για τον 
ευεργετικό ρόλο τους στην πόλη." Στα επίσημα μνημεία της βασιλικής προπαγάνδας (νομισματικούς τύπους 


3 Möbius 6.2. (σημ. 37): Ζεύς Μειλίχιος, Μητέρα των θεών, Muthmann ὁ.π. (σημ. 37): Ζεύς Μειλίχιος, Μητέρα θεών ἡ Γή, 
Ερμής Καδμίλος. Isler 6.2. (σημ. 37): ᾿Αδης και Περσεφόνη. Bemmann ὁ.π. (σημ. 37): Ζεύς Μειλίχιος ή Πλούτων και Μητέρα tov 
θεών ή Περσεφόνη. Την ταύτιση µε την Καλλιρόη πρότεινε πρώτος ο Σβορώνος και την ακολουθεί η A. Choremi ό.π. (σημ. 37). 
Vikela 6.2. (σημ. 37): Ζεύς Μειλίχιος, Μητέρα tov θεών, Ερμής Καδμίλος. 

4 Πρβ Bemmann 1994, 58. Για τη Γη µε το παδί Πλούτο πάνω στο κέρας Αμαλθείας βλ. την υδρία ρυθμού Kerch στην 
Κωνσταντινούπολη vov µέσων του 4?" αι. π.Χ.: Clinton 133, αρ. 3, ew. 29. LIMC III (1988) αρ. 287, X. Ge (M. B. Moore). Οι 
περιπτώσεις Περσεφόνης µε το κέρας Αμαλθείας που αναφέρει η Bemmann 1994, 60 και σημ. 206 οφείλονται σε σφάλμα. 

^! Βλ. Vikela 1994 ὁ.π. (σημ. 11) 

? Kotsidu 46-47, αρ. 10 (L). Βλ. F. W. Walbank, Chiron 17 (1987) 377 και σημ. 59, όπου παραβάλλει τη μεταθανάτια λατρεία 
της Απολλωνίδος, συζύγου του Αττάλου A’ ως θεάς αποβατηρίας. Πρβ. Mikalson 86. 

3 Βλ. napar. σημ. 31. Για το συσχετισμό του Δημητρίου µε την ελευσινιακή λατρεία βλ. και το λεγόμενο ιθυφαλλικό ύμνο: 
Δούρις FGRHist 76 F 13. Αθήν. 6. 253D-F: Kotsidu 49—50, αρ. 12 (L). Mikalson 89-90. 94-95. 

^ O Πυθόδωρος ήταν δαδούχος το 302 π.Χ: K. Clinton, The Sacred Officials of the Eleusinian Mysteries (1974) 50. Mikalson 
89—90. 99. 

45 Mikalson 86-87.89. 93-94. 

36 Για τον Ἡρακλη μύστη στην αγγειογραφία, LIMC IV (1988) αρ. 1401*-1404, X. Herakles (J. Boardman). Βλ. λ.χ. τον 
ερυθρόµορφο κρατήρα Pourtalés στο Λονδίνο, Βρετανικό Μουσείο F 68: ARV’, 1446,1. 1693. LIMC 6.n., ap. 1402. Clinton 134, 
αρ. 4 (Eubouleus in Vase Painting) ew. 24. Πρβ. M. Τιβέριος, στο Palagia (επιμ.) 6.2. (σημ. 36) 171-172, για τη συμβολική χρήση 
αυτών TOV σκηνών προκειµένου να τονισθεί η εκπολιτιστική συμβολή της Αθήνας στον ελληνικό κόσµο σε μία περίοδο που η 
πολιτική και στρατιωτική παρουσία της πόλης ήταν μειωμένη. 

47 Βλ. Kotsidu 33-54, αρ. 9-12. Για τις θεϊκές τιµές των Αθηναίων στο Δημήτριο Πολιορκητή, Mikalson 75-104. 
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και αγάλματα) o Δημήτριος Πολιορκητής για παράδειγµα φέρει κέρατα, ** ενδεικτικά δαιµονικής ἡ θεϊκής 
φύσης." Εν τούτοις, στα αττικά αναθηµατικά ανάγλυφα, τεκμήρια κατά κανόνα λαϊκής θρησκευτικότητας, 
δεν παριστάνεται σε καμία περίπτωση o θεοποιηµένος ηγεμόνας στη θέση των παραδοσιακών θεών ή µαζί 
με αυτούς, σεβιζόμενος από τους λατρευτές του. Εξάλλου οι ηγεμόνες δεν αναφέρονται ποτέ µε τη λέξη θεοί 
στα αθηναϊκά επιγραφικά κείµενα και στην αθηναϊκή λατρεία τελικά προσομοιάζουν στις λειτουργίες που 
ασκούν µε θεούς, δεν ταυτίζονται όµως πλήρως µε αυτούς, όπως συμβαίνει αντίθετα στη δυναστική λατρεία 
και εικονογραφία των Πτολεμαίων της Αιγύπτου. 

Στη σφαίρα των λαϊκών και ξένων λατρειών µας μεταφέρουν τα ανάγλυφα και οι ναῖσκοι της Κυβέλης, 
κυρίως από τον Πειραιά, που χρονολογούνται σε µεγάλο ποσοστό στα τέλη του 4° και στον 3?" αι. π.Χ.) Οι 
θιασώτες της Κυβέλης ήταν ξένοι, κατώτερης κοινωνικής θέσης, και δεν διέθεταν πολιτικά δικαιώµατα. 
Παρόμοιες λατρείες έρχονται στο προσκήνιο στην Αθήνα όταν η κρατική λατρεία παραδοσιακών θεοτήτων 
ατονεί ή παίρνει άλλες κατευθύνσεις τιμώντας τους νέους θνητούς θεούς."᾽ Ιδιαίτερα χαρακτηριστικό είναι από 
την άποψη αυτή το αναθηµατικό ανάγλυφο της μετοίκου Τιμοθέας στην Κυβέλη, όπου την αναφέρει µε το 
φρυγικό της όνοµα ὡς 'Αγδιστι, περίπου από το 300 π.Χ., σήµερα στο Βερολίνο, Κρατικά Μουσεία Sk 1612.7 

Μεγάλος αριθµός αναγλύφων αναθηµατικών στις Νύμφες χρονολογούνται από το 320 ὡς to 290 π.Χ. H 
σειρά βρίσκεται σε ακμή γιατί πρόκειται για λατρεία της υπαίθρου που δίνει την αίσθηση της ελευθερίας και 
διέξοδο στη φορτισμένη πολιτικά ατμόσφαιρα της πόλης. Ένα ιδιαίτερο χαρακτηριστικό στις τελευταίες 
δεκαετίες του 4^" και τον αρχόµενο 3° αι. είναι η αύξηση στα τοπιογραφικά στοιχεία της παράστασης, που 
επεκτείνονται τώρα και oto σπηλαιόµορφο πλαίσιο αυτών TOV αναγλύφων, µε την κεφαλή του Αχελώου, 
τον αυλητή Πάνα, ta Eda και τη µορφή του κυνηγού. Τα στοιχεία αυτά απαντούν και στα πλέον ταπεινά 
ανάγλυφα όπως αυτό στο Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1447 (ew. 9).? Πρόκειται για µία συμβολική και 


48 Νομίσματα: J. J. Pollitt, Art in the Hellenistic Age (1986) 32. G. K. Jenkins, Ancient Greek Coins? (1990) 127, eu. 351-352. 
Merkholm 6.2. (σημ. 33) 79, αρ. 169, ew. 168. Χάλκινο αγαλµάτιο Μουσείο Νεαπόλεως 5026: H. P. Laubscher, AM 100, 1985, 
336-339 και σημ. 13, niv. 68.1 και 69.1. A. Stewart, Greek Sculpture. An Exploration (1990) ew. 625. Προτομή από την έπαυλη των 
Παπύρων της Ηράκλειας στο Μουσείο Νεαπόλεως 6149: D. Pandermalis, AM 86, 1971, 200, αρ. 17. Laubscher 6.2. 337 και σημ. 19, 
πίν. 68,2 και 69,2. 

? Tia τα κέρατα αιγός που τον προσομοιάζουν µε tov Πάνα βλ. Laubscher ὁ.π. (onu. 48) 336-340. Σχετικά µε τα κέρατα ταύρου 
που φέρει ο Δημήτριος Πολιορκητής στα νομίσματα και την προτομή της Νεαπόλεως (napar. σημ. 48) υπάρχει διχογνωµία στην 
έρευνα. H άποψη που επικρατεί σήµερα είναι ότι ταυτίζεται µε τον Ποσειδώνα, τουλάχιστον στις νομισματικές κοπές του: Pollitt 
6.2. (onu. 48). Morkholm 6.2. (onu. 33). Jenkins 6.2. (onu. 48), θέση που διατυπώθηκε πρώτα από τον E. T. Newell, The Coinages 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes (1927) 38-40. Πρβ. όµως K. Scott, AJPh 49, 1928, 137-166 και 217—239, ιδίως 222.227—228. Laubscher 
6.2. (onu. 48) 338 και σημ. 20 (µε βιβλ.), για την εξίσου ισχυρή άποψη ότι ο Δημήτριος Πολιορκητής µε τα κέρατα ταύρου 
ταυτίζεται µε το Διόνυσο. Βλ. παραπ. onu. 45. O Δημήτριος βέβαια αναγνωρίζεται ὡς γιός του Ποσειδώνος στο λεγόμενο 
ιθυφαλλικό ύμνο, στ. 13: βλ. napar. σημ. 43. O Ποσειδώνας όµως δεν εμφανίζεται στην εικονογραφία µε κέρατα ταύρου, ενώ ο 
Διόνυσος είναι γνωστός ὡς ταυρόμορφος: βλ. LIMC III (1986) 440-441, αρ. 1555, 1573, 1553. à. Dionysos (C. Gasparri). 

Ὁ Βλ, Mikalson 80 και σημ. 13. Πρβ., αντίθετα, ορισμένα δυναστικά ανάγλυφα των Πτολεμαίων, όπου η θεοποιηµένη Αρσινόη 
B’ δέχεται τη λατρεία του συζύγου της και της οικογένειάς της και στα οποία και η ίδια εμφανίζεται για δεύτερη φορά ανάμεσά τους 
ὡς θνητή: G. Hólbl, Geschichte der Ptolemderreiches (1994) 77. 94—99, gw. 7. 96, ew. 8. 

?! Πετρόχειλος 39. Πρβ. Güntner 26-33. 128-136, ap. B2—B48. Λ.χ. ανάγλυφο Κυβέλης στο Μουσείο Πειραιά 1165: Walter ó.7. 
(σημ. 35) 53-57, ew. 22. Πετρόχειλος, 42- 44.50, ew. 2, που το χρονολογεί πολύ ψηλά, περί τά μέσα του 4?" αι. F. Naumann, Die 
Ikonographie der Kybele in der phrygischen und der griechischen Kunst (IstMitt-Beih. 28, 1973) 194. 343, ap. 425. Güntner 136, ap. 
B46. Vikela 1997, 234 και σημ. 278, πίν. 31,1. Αναθηματικό ανάγλυφο στο Βερολίνο, Sk 690, άγνωστης προέλευσης, περ. 300 π.Χ.: 
Vermaseren 6.7. (σημ. 29) 93, αρ. 309, niv. LXXIX. Güntner 135, ap. B 44, niv. 16, και στους δύο µε ερμηνεία oc Κυβέλη και δύο 
πάρεδροι. Στην πραγματικότητα μάλλον Εκάτη δύο φορές (άγαλμα και θεότητα) και Ερμής Καδμίλος. Θραύσμα αναγλύφου 
Μουσείο Ακροπόλεως 2455, P? μισό 4?" αι. π.Χ. µε Κυβέλη και Κορύβαντες: Walter 6.2. (σημ. 26) 75, αρ. 126. Vermaseren ὁ.π. 
(σημ. 29) 51, ap. 190, niv. XXVIII. Naumann 6.z. 195, 343, αρ. 426. 

7» Πετρόχειλος 49. 

$ Κατά τον Walbank ὁ.π. (σημ. 42) 374.375. 382, o ιθυφαλλικός ύμνος των Αθηναίων για το Δημήτριο Πολιορκητή εκφράζει µε 
χαρακτηριστικό τρόπο τη σκέψιν απέναντι στους παραδοσιακούς θεούς. 

** IG IP 4671: Ἀνγδίστει | καί Ἄττιδι. | Τιμοθέα | ὑπὲρ τῶν παίδων | κατὰ πρόσταγμα: Naumann 6.2. (σημ. 51) 239-242. 358-- 
359, αρ. 552, πίν. 40,1. Πετρόχειλος 51, ap. A2, εικ. 3. G. Sfameni-Gasparro, Soteriology and Mystic Aspects in the Cult of Cybele 
and Attis, EPRO 103, 1985, 25 onp. 24. Güntner 136, ap. B47. 

55 Tia τον αριθµό των αναγλύφων που χρονολογούνται στην εξεταζόµενη εδώ περίοδο, βλ. τον κατάλογο του Edwards. 
Ανάγλυφο Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1447 από τη Μουνιχία: Svoronos 449, αρ. 146, πίν. LXXIII. Edwards 553, αρ. 34. 
Güntner, 123, ap. A34, πίν. 7,2. Ενδεικτικά αναφέρω και τα ανάγλυφα στην Αθήνα: Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1448 από το 
σπήλαιο του Πανός στην Πάρνηθα, λίγο μετά το 300 π.Χ., ανάθηµα του Τηλεφάνους: Svoronos 449, ap. 147, niv. LXXIV. Edwards 
618, ap. 54. Güntner 125, ap. A 44, πίν. 9.1. Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 2012, ανάθηµα του Ευκλή απὀ το σπήλαιο της Βάρης: 
Svoronos 581, αρ. 235, πίν. XCVII. Edwards 519, αρ. 29. Güntner 121, αρ. A21, πίν. 4,2. Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 2008: 
Svoronos 585, αρ. 236, πίν. XCIX. Edwards 489, αρ. 23. Güntner 123, ap. A35. Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1859: Svoronos 574, 
αρ. 228, niv. XCVI. Edwards 503, ap. 26. Güntner 125, ap. A 42. 
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Ew. 9. Αναθηματικό ανάγλυφο. Αθήνα, Εθνικό Εικ. 10. Αναθηµατικὀ ανάγλυφο. Αθήνα, Εθνικό 
Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1447. Φωτογραφία Μουσείου. Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 3530. Φωτογραφία 
Γερμανικού Αρχαιολογικού Ινστιτούτου Αθήνας v 43. 


νοσταλγική αναπαράσταση ενός ειδυλλιακού φυσικού χώρου, που προσφέρεται για απόδραση στο άγχος του 
Αθηναίου πολίτη της ασταθούς αυτής εποχής. Ένα φιλολογικό παράλληλο προσφέρει η κωμωδία του 
Μενάνδρου, 4ύσκολος που ανεβάστηκε το 316 π.Χ. στην αρχή της διακυβέρνησης της Αθήνας από το 
Δημήτριο Φαληρέα, και µας μεταφέρει στο περιβάλλον της υπαίθρου µε τις αναφορές στο κυνήγι αλλά και 
στη λατρεία Tov Νυμφών και tov Πανός στην Πάρνηθα. 

Μετωπική, αγαλµατική απεικόνιση θεών συναντάμε δίπλα στην πομπή TOV λατρευτών στα ασκληπιακά 
ανάγλυφα από τη στροφή του 4° προς 3° αι. π.Χ. που προέρχονται από το Ασκληπιείο της Αθήνας," καθώς 
και στο ανάγλυφο από το Αμύνειο στο Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 3530 του πρώιμου 3°” αιπ.Χ., όπου 
παριστάνεται σκηνή εξειδικευμένου λατρευτικού τυπικού µε την Υγεία και τον ΄Αμυνο ή τον Ασκληπιό (εις. 
10). H Υγεία κρατεί σικύα, ο βωμός είναι κυλινδρικός στολισµένος µε πλοχμό, και o καθιστός στα δεξιά θεός 
έσπενδε πάνω από αὐτόν µε κάνθαρο. Από την Αγορά, πιθανότατα από το εν άστει Ελευσίνιο, προέρχονται 
πανομοιότυπα αναθηµατικά ανάγλυφα του ύστερου 4?" αι. π.Χ. µε Δήμητρα, Κόρη και Ευβουλέα µε παιδί 
Πλούτο."' Αυτά, όπως και το ανάγλυφο τῶν πλυνέων στο Βερολίνο, Κρατικά Μουσεία 709 (K 87)? είναι από 
τα υστερότερα ελευσινιακά που παράγονται εκτός του μεγάλου ελευσινιακού ιερού, και είναι χαμηλής 
ποιότητας. 


56 Ao. Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1374: Svoronos 292, ap. 71, niv. XXXVI. U. Hausmann, Kunst und 
Heiltum. Untersuchungen zu den griechischen Asklepiosreliefs (1948) 90-91. 142 onp. 246, αρ. A2, 168, ap. 21. LIMC V (1990) ap. 
9, à. Hygieia (F. Croissant). Güntner 138, ap. C9. Εθνικό Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 1333: Svoronos 252, αρ. 30, πίν. XXXVI. 
Hausmann 0.7. 177, αρ. 142. 142 σημ. 246, ap. A5, πίν. 6. G. Neumann, Probleme des griechischen Weihreliefs (1979) 53, niv. 30a, 
45b. S. Wegener, Funktion und Bedeutung landschaftlicher Elemente in der griechischen Reliefkunst archaischer bis hellenistischer 
Zeit (1985) 123. 213 σημ. 282. 297, ap. 109, πίν. XX,1. M. Carroll-Spillecke, Landscape Depictions in Greek Relief Sculpture. 
Development and Conventionalization (1985) 43. 72 σημ. 155, πίν. 6,1. Croissant ó.z. αρ. 33. Güntner 139, αρ. C20. Vikela 1994, 
177 σημ. 28. 

77 A. Koerte, AM 18, 1893, 238—240. 255, ew. 2. Hausmann ὁ.π. (σημ. 56) 142 σημ. 246.αρ. A16. 171, ap. 64, niv. 8. 

58 Μουσείο Αγοράς S 1646 µε γονατιστό λατρευτή: LIMC IV (1988) αρ. 414*, X. Demeter (L. Beschi). Clinton 135, αρ. 2, e. 
10. Vikela 1997, 203 και σημ. 120, πίν. 26,3. Μουσείο Αγοράς S 1251: LIMC IV (1988) αρ. 413*, X. Demeter. Clinton 135, αρ. 1, 
£k. 9. Μουσείο Ακροπόλεως 2661: Walter ὁ.π. (onu. 26) αρ. 114. Πρβ. Güntner 55-56. 152-153, ap. D19—21, πίν. 29,1. A. Filges, 
Boreas 19, 1993, 137-146 (ο θεός: Ερμής). 

® Edwards 529, αρ. 30. Güntner 128, αρ. A53, πίν. 12,1. 
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Ew. 11. Αναθηματικό ανάγλυφο. Αθήνα, Φετιχιέ Τζαμί Ew. 12. Στήλη της Φίλας. Μουσείο Βόλου. 
P 684. «Φωτογραφία Γερμανικού Αρχαιολογικού A. X. 4Αρβανιτόπουλος, Γραπταί στήλαι 
Ινστιτούτου Αθήνας 93/1213. Δημητριάδος-Παγασών (1928) πίν. VII. 


Τα ανάγλυφα του Ηρακλή Παγκράτη έναντι εκείνων του Δία Παγκράτη είναι περισσότερα στο τέλος της 
σειράς, φαινόμενο που η Βικέλα απέδωσε στη µεγαλύτερη δημοτικότητα του Ηρακλέους στην Αθήνα, και 
στον λαϊκότερο, λιγότερο αυστηρό χαρακτήρα της λατρείας του." Ανάμεσα στα ανάγλυφα από το ιερό του 
Παγκράτη συγκαταλέγεται και το ανάγλυφο µε αριθµό P 68A που η Βικέλα χρονολογεί στα τέλη του 4?" αι. 
(ew. 11). Παρόλο που είναι ελλιπές, εξαιρετικά στοιχεία του είναι η ποιότητα της εργασίας, το µεγάλο 
μέγεθος, οι εικονογραφικοί τύποι τῶν μορφών, και η παράσταση µιας ιδιόµορφης λατρευτικής πράξης, µε 
θυσία μπροστά σε χαμηλό κυλινδρικό βωμό. Θεοί δεν εμφανίζονται καθόλου, και έτσι το ανάγλυφο αυτό 
βρίσκεται εικονογραφικά στον αντίποδα του μνημειώδους αναγλύφου από τον Ιλισσό. Οι εικονογραφικοί 
τύποι TOV μορφών και ιδίως η έμφαση στη λατρευτική πράξη παρουσιάζουν κατά αξιοσημείωτο τρόπο 
αναλογίες µε τη σκηνή μεταθανάτιας τελετουργίας προς τιμήν της νεκρής στη γραπτή στήλη της Φίλας, 
μακεδονικής καταγωγής όπως το όνομα προδίδει, από το γνωστό σύνολο TOV στηλών του 3?" αι. π.Χ. από τη 
Δημητριάδα στο Μουσείο Βόλου A 30 (εικ. 12). Υποδηλώνεται καλλιτεχνική σχέση αλλά και προσέγγιση 
περιεχομένου ανάμεσα στα δύο αυτά διαφορετικής κατηγορίας μνημεία, που προέρχονται το ένα από την 
Αθήνα και το άλλο από το νέο μητροπολιτικό κέντρο τῶν Μακεδόνων βασιλέων στον ελληνικό ηπειρωτικό 
χώρο, όπου εργάστηκαν τεχνίτες από την Αθήνα. 

H περισσότερο ερµητική πλευρά της ιδιωτικής λατρείας και οι ιδιαιτερότητές της πέρα από τους 
παραδοσιακούς τύπους λατρευτικών σκηνών εμφανίζονται στα ανάγλυφα στους χρόνους της μακεδονικής 
παρουσίας στην Αθήνα. Παράλληλα, µε την υποχώρηση του κρατικού πλαισίου ασφάλειας-ευηµερίας και 
μαζί του παραδοσιακού πανθέου της πόλης-κράτους διαφαίνεται μέσα από τα λατρευτικά μνημεία η 


5 Vikela 1994, 236. 

5: Vikela 1994, 54 ap. S1, πίν. 32. 

6 A. X. Αρβανιτόπουλου, Γραπταί στήλαι 4ημήτριάδος-Παγασών (1928) 157-159, sw. 189-190, πίν. VII. J. Fabricius, Die 
hellenistischen Totenmahlreliefs (1991) 47 σημ. 53. Για την αττική επίδραση στις στήλες της Δημητριάδος, βλ. V. v. Graeve στο La 
Thessalie. Actes de la Table —Ronde Lyon 21—24 Juillet 1973 (1979) 111—137. O ίδιος, DdA 9, 1984, 59. Ch. Wolters, στο La 
Thessalie. Quinze années de recherches archéologiques 1975—1990. Bilans et Perspectives. Πρακτικά 4ιεθνούς Συνεδρίου. Λυών 17— 
22 Απριλίου 1990 (1994) 286. Fabricius ὁ.π. 46. 
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αγωνιώδης προσπάθεια του ιδιώτη αλλά και του κοινωνικού συνόλου να βρεί καταφύγιο στη λατρεία νέων, 
κατεξοχήν ευεργετικών, µειλίχιων και σωτήριων θεών. 
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The impact of Ares Macedon on Athenian sculpture 
Olga Palagia 


Εἴπερ ἴσην ῥώμην γνώμηι, Δημόσθενες, ἔσχες, 
οὔποτ᾽ ἂν Ἑλλήνων ἠρξεν Ἄρης Μακεδών. 
Plut. Mor. 847 


Did the military involvement of the Macedonians in Athens affect the style and iconography of Attic 
sculpture? The answer to this question may lie in an exceptional grave relief in Pentelic marble, Athens, 
National Museum 4464 (Figs. 1- 4).' A restive, riderless horse is being restrained by a black groom, who 
pulls at the reins in his left hand and raises his whip in the right. Traces of paint survive on the boy and the 
bridle, and there is the ghost of a helmet in the background. The high quality and unusual iconography of the 
piece suggest that it may have been made to order for a particular occasion. The relief, as it stands, consists 
of two joining slabs. They came to light in 1948, reused in a Roman tomb, during a rescue excavation at the 
intersection of Adrianoupoleos and Boreiou Epirou Streets.” This cemetery was adjacent to the ancient road 
connecting the Athenian Agora to Kolonos Hippios. This road ran at some distance from the way leading 
from the Dipylon to the Academy, which was lined up with public burials, being known as the demosion 
sema (Fig. 5)? Monuments from the demosion sema are known to have been dismantled and reused in late 
Roman burials by the road to Kolonos Hippios.* The two slabs are 2 m high, making up an almost square 
composition. They are very slim, their thickness ranging from 6 to 10 cm (Fig. 2). The purpose of the 
anathyrosis behind the left slab is not clear’ but need not be taken as evidence of the existence of an 
additional slab. It may be due to reworking for secondary use. The figures stand on a ledge, which projects 
considerably under the forelegs of the horse. The forepart of the beast 1s in fact in very high relief, giving the 
impression that it is about to step out of the slab. The best part of its tail, the rear of the boy's head and most 
of the whip are cut off at the edges of the stele (Figs. 2-4). 

There has been some speculation as to the original function of the relief and the restoration of the 
composition. Was the horseman represented or not? Advocates for his inclusion have interpreted the relief 
either as revetment of a colossal statue base® or as forming the background of a funerary naiskos, completed 
with a statue in the foreground, partly hiding the horse.’ 

The very large size and nearly square shape of the monument, as well as the rough rear of the slabs, seem 
to rule out a statue base. The slabs obviously formed part of an oversize grave relief framed by a three- 


! S. Karouzou, National Archaeological Museum, Collection of Sculpture (1968) 127—128, pl. 49 (ca. 300); Schuchhardt (second 
century); C. C. Vermeule, in Studies Presented to Sterling Dow, GrRomByzMonographs 10 (1984) 297—300; G. Despinis ap. 
E.Voutiras, Egnatia 2, 1990, 145—149; id., in D. Damaskos (ed.), ἀρχαία ελληνική γλυπτική. Αφιέρωμα στη μνήμη του γλύπτη Στέλιου 
Τριάντη, Μουσείο Μπενάκη, 1? Παράρτημα (Athens 2002) 222—225 (fourth century); B. S. Ridgway, Hellenistic Sculpture I (1990) 
350—351 (third century); Clairmont 2.490; P. Moreno, Archeo 8.7, 1993, 118—121; id., Scultura ellenistica (1994) 75—82, figs. 84, 86, 
90, 94, 96, 98,100; Gabelmann 26-28 (third century); Kaltsas 206, no. 415. 

? A. Papayannopoulos-Palaios, Polemon 4, 1949, ε᾿-στ᾽. 

? For the area see Travlos, Athens, fig. 417. 

^ E.g. the casualty list from the Peloponnesian War, Third Ephoreia M 4551, reused as a sarcophagus lid in a tomb found in 
Palaiologou St.: L. Parlama and N. C. Stampolidis, The City Beneath the City (2000) no. 452. 

> A. Mallwitz ap. Schuchhardt 96 with text figure on p. 95. 

* Karouzou (supra n. 1); Mallwitz ap. Schuchhardt 96. 

7 Vermeule (supra n. 1) considered, and rejected, the possibility that the naiskos comprised statues of the deceased and his wife or 
an attendant framing the horse and groom. That the horse and groom stele provided the background of a naiskos carrying the free- 
standing statue of a warrior was advocated by Despinis (supra n. 1), followed by Gabelmann 26. There is no evidence, however, that 
statues in funerary naiskol were ever set against a background decorated with reliefs (see below). 
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Fig. 4 


Fig. 3 


Figs. 1-4: Horse and groom relief. Athens, National Museum 4464. Photos German Archaeological Institute, Athens: 
Fig. 1, 69/40; Fig. 2, 69/42; Fig. 3, 69/45; Fig. 4, 69/56. 
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Fig. 6: Grave relief of Hierokles. Rhamnous. 


dimensional naiskos, similar to several other Attic examples from the 330s and 320s. The naiskos type with 
its high-relief stele is best appreciated in the well-preserved stele of Prokles and Prokleides from the 
Kerameikos.* The slimness of the slab is not unusual in this period; it can be found, for example, in the stele 
of Hieron and Lysippe from Rhamnous.? Large funerary monuments could consist of more than one slab like 
the naiskos of Alexos of Sounion from Piraeus.” Naiskoi were sometimes truly three-dimensional, being 
decorated with statues rather than reliefs, for example the Kallithea Monument in the Piraeus Museum." An 
Ionic funerary naiskos in Rhamnous houses the statue of a slave girl behind the left column with a statue of 
her mistress, Habro, standing against a plain background in the centre." There are no examples, so far, of 
funerary naiskoi carrying statues in front of a high relief background. All known naiskoi decorated with 
statues have a plain background. At the present state of the evidence, we may well complete the horse and 
groom stele with a third slab carrying the rest of the horse's tail. The putative third slab need not have been 
as large as the other two, since large grave reliefs can consist of slabs of various widths. An obvious example 
15 the stele of Hierokles, his daughter-in-law and two of his sons, in Rhamnous (Fig. 6), the largest Attic 
grave relief in existence. Hierokles’ son, Iophon, with his horse and groom, are carved on a separate slab. 
In any case, no matter how we restore the stele (Fig. 1), assuming that it is now incomplete, the implication 
of the riderless horse remains. 


8 Athens, National Museum 737. Clairmont 3.460; Boardman fig. 123; Kaltsas 198, no. 394. 

? Athens, National Museum 833. Clairmont 2.480; Boardman fig. 128; B. Petrakos, Ὁ δῆμος τοῦ Ραμνοῦντος I (1999) 397-398, 
fig. 294; Kaltsas 204, no. 409. 

10 Athens, National Museum 2574. Ridgway (supra n. 1) 33-34, ill. 12; Clairmont 4.471; Kaltsas 202, πο. 403. 

' Ridgway (supra n. 1) 31-32; Clairmont, Introductory vol. 59, fig. 25; G. Steinhauer, Τα μνημεία και το Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο 
του Πειραιά (1998) 83, pl. 24; id., Το Αρχαιολογικό Μουσείο Πειραιώς (2001) 305—309, figs. 458—465. 

? Clairmont no.143; Petrakos (supra n. 9) 364-365, figs. 261-263. 

P? Clairmont I. 981; Petrakos (supra n. 9) 387-390, figs. 288-290. Despinis (supra n. 1, 2002) tentatively completes the stele (Fig. 
1) with a slab on the left comprising the rest of the horse's tail alongside a second groom in relief, carrying the weapons of the 
deceased. 


Fig. 7: Grave relief of Panaitios. Athens, National 
Museum 884. Photo German Archaeological Institute, 
Athens NM 5759. 


The motif of the riderless horse may draw on the 
funerary iconography of royalty in the Persian 
satrapies of the Levant. A large horse accompanies the 
funeral cart of the king of Sidon on the Mourning 
Women Sarcophagus, dated to the 350s (Fig. 9). The 
horse’s exceptional size and prominent position 
indicate that it may well be the ruler’s personal mount. 
The riderless horse of the horse and groom relief, 
parading the military paraphernalia of its owner, thus 
appears closer to Asian rather than to Attic 
iconography.” 


Olga Palagia 


Even though there was a tradition of placing 
animals on tombs, especially dogs or lions," there 
are no other riderless horses without their owners 
in the funerary iconography of Athenian sculpture. 
We often see the rider walking in the foreground 
leading his horse, as on the stele of Panaitios from 
the Kerameikos (Fig. 7).' In some cases the horse 
is led by a groom, as, for example, on an anta of an 
Attic grave naiskos in Copenhagen, which 
reproduces the motif of the black groom.'^ In the 
stele of Hierokles (Fig. 6), Iophon is accompanied 
by the forepart of his horse, as well as a groom. He 
wears a short chiton belted twice like the knights 
on the Parthenon frieze," being presumably 
depicted as an ephebe. Even though the riderless 
horse is unique in Attic iconography, it does 
appear in a funerary naiskos on a late fourth- 
century Apulian amphora in Naples (Fig. 8), where 
a horse is led by a groom, ἡ perhaps inspired by the 
horse and groom stele. 


Fig. 8: Apulian amphora. Naples, Museo 
Nazionale 82349. After A.D. Trendall and A. 
Cambitoglou, The Red-figured Vases of Apulia 
II (1982) pl. 399,5. 


14 On the meaning of animals on tombs, see G. Koch, GettyMusJ 12, 1984, 59-72. 
'S Athens, National Museum 884. Clairmont 2.710; Kaltsas 170, no. 335. 
16 Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 2807. Schuchhardt fig. 12; Clairmont no. 23; M. Moltesen, Catalogue Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Greece 


in the Classical Period (1995) 112, no. 53. 
17 Cf. I. Jenkins, The Parthenon Frieze (1994) 63. 


18 Museo Nazionale 82349. A. D.Trendall and A. Cambitoglou, The Red-Figured Vases of Apulia II (1982) 1032, 107, pl. 399,5. 
1 Istanbul Archaeological Museum 368. R. Fleischer, Der Klagefrauen Sarkophag aus Sidon, IstForch 34, 1983, 19-20, pls. 36, 


38; Boardman fig. 227. 
? See also Gabelmann 26—27. 
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Fig. 9: Sarcophagus of Mourning Women, detail of funeral. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum 368. Photo German 
Archaeological Institute, Istanbul 78/188. 


The relief (Fig. 1) exudes an air of luxury and ostentation. Theophrastos, in his Characters (21.4), 
composed around 324—315,?! remarks how wealthy Athenians would show off their black slaves. Moreover, 
the groom is dressed in a fine chiton with short sleeves and expensive leather boots. The riding boots imply 
that the groom would have occasion to ride the horse. The pantherskin saddle-cloth, known to the Greeks as 
κασῆς, was said by Xenophon to be of Persian origin.” In Attic vase-painting of the fourth century oriental 
horses can be bedecked with such saddle-cloths.? Some of the amazon riders on the late fourth-century 
amazon sarcophagus in Vienna use pantherskin saddle-cloths."* The painted helmet on the horse and groom 
stele is of the so-called Boeotian type and probably had a crest painted on top.” It now appears to be floating 
over the horse's rump but old photographs (Fig. 1) preserve the irregular outline of a crumpled garment. A 
painted corselet balanced over the horse's back may be tentatively restored by comparison with the cuirass 
precariously placed over a horse's back in a funerary naiskos on an Apulian volute-krater in London (Fig. 
10). The Boeotian helmet was a popular cavalry helmet in the fourth century and later. It can be seen on an 
Athenian knight as early as 394 in the monument to the fallen in the battles of Corinth and Koroneia (Fig. 
11). It is, moreover, frequently worn by those nearest and dearest to Alexander the Great, for example by 
two of his Companions at the battle of Issos on the Alexander sarcophagus (one of them traditionally 
identified as Hephaistion) (Fig. 12). and by the Companion closest to Alexander at the battle of Gaugamela 
on the Alexander mosaic. 


?! On the date of the Characters, see Ch. Habicht, Athens from Alexander to Antony (1999) 122-123; M. Gagarin in W. W. 
Fortenbaugh and E. Schütrumpf (eds.), Demetrius of Phalerum (2000) 360. 

? Education of Cyrus 8.3.6. Panther- and lionskin saddle-cloths are discussed in detail by Gabelmann 11-39. 

23 Gabelmann 23. E.g. Attic red-figure hydria, London British Museum E 247, ARV? 1471,1 ; CVA Gt. Britain VIII, pl. 100,3. 
Attic red-figure bell-krater, Paris, Louvre G 530, ARV? 1469,161; Beazley, Addenda’ 380; CVA France VIII, 384,3, pl. 8; J. Κ. 
Anderson, Ancient Greek Horsemanship (1961) 80, pl. 31a. 

34 Kunsthistorisches Museum 169. Boardman fig. 136,1—2; R. Fleischer, 4ΠΙΡΙ XXVI (1998) 25, pls. 2,3,10. 

?5 Boeotian helmets: P. Dintsis, Hellenistische Helme (1986) 1—21, pls. 1—7. 

26 British Museum F 284. Trendall and Cambitoglou (supra n. 18) 860, 1, pl. 319,1. 

27 Athens, National Museum 2744. Boardman fig. 122; Kaltsas 159, no. 313. 

25 Istanbul Archaeological Museum 370. V. von Graeve, Der Alexandersarkophag und seine Werkstatt, IstForsch 28 (1970) pls. 
50,1 and 53,1 (Hephaistion); Boardman fig. 228.1. 

? Naples, Museo Nazionale. A. Cohen, The Alexander Mosaic (1997) fig. 57; P. Moreno, Apelle (2000) pls. V and VII. That the 
battle of Gaugamela is shown on the Alexander mosaic is argued by E. Badian, in F. B.Titchener and R. F. Moorton, Jr. (eds.), The 
Eye Expanded (1999) 75-92. 
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Fig. 11: State monument to the fallen in Corinth and 
Koroneia. Athens, National Museum 2744. Photo German 
Archaeological Institute, Athens NM 3863. 


Schuchhardt was struck by what he regarded as a 
rather emotive and baroque depiction of the horse. He 
compared its style to the horses on the Great Altar of 
Pergamon (Fig. 13). It forms an obvious contrast with 
horses in classical reliefs, as in the votive relief with 
Hippolytos from the Asklepieion of Epidauros (Fig. 
14).? The horse of the stele in Fig. 1 is clearly heavier, 
with a massive belly, and more powerful. Based on the 
horse's powerful appearance, Schuchhardt dated the stele 
Fig. 10: Apulian volute-krater. London, British to the second century, attributing it to a unique 
Museum F 284. Photo Museum. monument to a horse, though obviously not a regular 

grave relief on account of the ban imposed by Demetrios 

of Phaleron in 317/6.” The Hellenistic dating of the relief 
is now largely abandoned. It is generally regarded as a grave monument dated shortly before 317, its style 
anticipating the Hellenistic baroque, although there have been attempts to downdate it despite the ban which 
lasted by and large until the time of Augustus." 

The imposing horse requires some explanation. Voutiras saw it as a sign of heroisation.? He drew a parallel 
with the forepart of a horse led by a groom, accompanying Euphron of Sikyon in the document relief erected by 
the Athenians posthumously in 318 to honour his contribution to the cause of democracy (here p. 126, Fig. 
[oy He admitted, however, that no heroic honours to dead Athenian individuals are manifest in Attic art of 
this period. There is, moreover, no evidence that Euphron’s horse in the relief implies anything other than 
cavalry command. Humans with horses in document or grave reliefs of the fourth century should not be 
confused with heroes leading horses in votive reliefs, as for example Hippolytos with a horse approaching 
Asklepios (Fig. 15). 


30 Schuchhardt 88. 

?! Berlin, Staatliche Antikensammlungen. Moreno (supra n. 1) 464, fig. 579; B. S. Ridgway, Hellenistic Sculpture II (Madison 
2000) 42. 

?? Athens, National Museum 1392. L. E. Baumer, Vorbilder und Vorlagen (1997) 78—79, R 18, pl. 28,3. 

33 On this ban see Cic. Leg. 2.64-66. R. H. W. Stichel, 44 1992, 433—440; Habicht (supra n. 21) 56; K. Stears in N. K. Rutter and 
B. A. Sparkes (eds.), Word and Image in Ancient Greece (2000) 219—222; S. V. Tracy, this volume, p. 58 with n. 12, arguing that the 
ban only applied to Athenian citizens. See also infra n. 44. 

%4 For alternative dates in the third and second centuries see references supra n. 1. 

35 Supra n. 1. 

?6 C. L. Lawton, this volume, p. 127 with n. 41. 

i Supra n. 32. 
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Fig. 12: Alexander Sarcophagus. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum 370. Photo German Archaeological Institute, 
Istanbul 8122. 


Fig. 13: Great Altar of Pergamon. South side: Helios rides his chariot. Berlin, Staatliche Antikensammlungen. Photo 
Hans R. Goette. 
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Fig. 14 (lefi) and Fig. 15 (above): Votive relief to Asklepios. From 
Epidauros. Athens, National Museum 1392. Photo German Archae- 
ological Institute, Athens 2001/645 and 2001/644. 


The key to the interpretation of the horse and groom stele may indeed lie in the horse. It is not the style, 
however, that is in question, but the breed. By comparing our horse with the small, elegant horses of classical 
art, we begin to realise that we are dealing with an animal of a different ilk. The horse of our stele in fact 
appears as exotic as the pantherskin saddle-cloth and the black groom. The best available parallels within the 
fourth century are provided by the Alexander sarcophagus (Fig. 12). The horse ridden by Alexander on both 
sides of the sarcophagus is nearer our horse than anything in Attic art." Moreover, the Companion in 
Boeotian helmet at the extreme right of the battle scene rides a similar horse with a pantherskin saddle-cloth 
(Fig. 12)? He is, in sum, similarly equipped as the owner of the horse and groom stele. There is also a 
pictorial parallel to our horse from the Kinch Tomb in Leukadia, dating from the early third century: a 
Macedonian cavalry commander in action rides a similar horse with a pantherskin saddle-cloth." After the 
death of Dareios Alexander was said to employ royal Persian horse trappings.*' His pantherskin saddle-cloth 
on the Alexander mosaic, however, is probably retrospective since Dareios is here shown very much alive.” 

Karouzou tentatively attributed our relief to the statue base of a Macedonian commander and dated it to 
the end of the fourth century.” We have seen that the relief does not come from a statue base, and since the 
establishment of the Macedonians in Athens was soon followed by Demetrios of Phaleron’s sumptuary law, 
one should not expect to see monumental graves associated with Macedonians.“ Nevertheless, the “baroque” 
style of the horse and the Persian/Macedonian horse-trappings prompted Gabelmann to attribute the stele to a 
hypothetical cenotaph erected by the Athenians in honour of Demetrios Poliorketes in 283." Quite apart 
from the fact that after 287 Demetrios’ star in Athens had sunk very low,” the oriental splendour of the horse 
need not entail Macedonian ownership. 


38 von Graeve (supra n. 28) pls. 26 and 38. The similarity of our horse to those on the Alexander sarcophagus was also noticed by 
Gabelmann 27. 

?? von Graeve (supra n. 28) pl. 31. 

30 Cohen (supra n. 29) 54, fig. 32; S. G. Miller, The Tomb of Lyson and Kallikles: A Painted Macedonian Tomb (1993) 109—110, 
pl. 8a; O. Palagia in A. B. Bosworth and E. J. Baynham (eds.), Alexander the Great in Fact and Fiction (2000) 200-201. 

“! Diod. 17.76.6 and 77.5. 

? Gabelmann 19, fig.2; Moreno (supra n. 29) pl. VII. 

? Supra n. 1. 

^ Cf. O. Palagia, in O. Palagia and W. Coulson (eds.), Regional Schools in Hellenistic Sculpture (1998) 19 with n. 35. See also 
supra n. 33. 

5 Gabelmann 28. 

46 Cf. Habicht (supra n. 21) 95-97 and 124-131. 
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On his return from India in 324, Alexander the 
Great came upon the Nisaian fields in Media and 
captured the famous Nisaian horses of the 
Achaemenid court (Fig. 16)." These horses had a 
reputation for size and speed." Aristotle, History 
of animals (632a30) says that only camels were 
faster. Herodotos (7.40) describes Xerxes' chariot 
as drawn by large Nisaian horses and preceded by 
a string of riderless Nisaians. The chariot of 
Dareios I, drawn by Nisaians, is depicted on the 
Apadana staircase in the royal palace of 
Persepolis (Fig. 17). A horse, presumably 
Nisaian, accompanied the King's chariot in 
battle. This custom is implied in the depiction of 
the ruler's chariot and spare horse on the satrap 
sarcophagus from Sidon.’ Dareios III’s flight 
from the battlefield at Issos is graphically 
described by Curtius (3.11). His chariot, drawn 


by four horses, and his spare horse, presumably 
all Nisaian, are depicted on the Alexander 
mosaic. After his visit to the Nisaian fields, 
Alexander is known to have given the Indian 
philosopher Kalanos a Nisaian horse as a royal 
gift. This horse passed to Lysimachos after 
Kalanos' self-immolation.? Alexander himself is 
described as riding a Nisaian horse in Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus (11.2). After Alexander's death, 
Leonnatos rode with a contingent of Nisaian 
horses in the royal manner.” It is reasonable to 
assume that the horses on the Alexander 
sarcophagus (Fig. 12) are retrospectively depicted 
as Nisaian, as Alexander's orientalising costume 
is equally retrospective. The physique of the 
horse in the horse and groom relief is closer to 
the Nisaians than to classical Greek horses. Its 


Fig. 16: Rolling of a Persian chalcedony cylinder in 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 21.1193. The king hunts a 
lion-monster from his chariot. Photo R. L. Wilkins. 


Fig. 17: Relief of Dareios I’s chariot. Persepolis, 
Apadana staircase. After H. Koch, Es kündet Dareios der 
Kónig...(1992) fig. 84. 


interpretation as a Nisaian horse would explain its prominence in the stele: it was a special horse, indeed a 
royal horse, and could only have reached Athens through Macedonian agency. 

Cornelius Vermeule interpreted the riderless horse motif as suggestive of death in action and 
tentatively placed the stele on the cenotaph of a cavalry commander, who was buried away from home." He 
argued that a monument of this quality could only have belonged to a very prominent Athenian of the 320s, 
and attributed it to general Leosthenes, hero of the Lamian War.” He overlooked the fact that Leosthenes 
was not buried away from home but in fact received public burial in the demosion sema alongside his dead 


47 Arr, 7.13.1; Diod. 17.110.6. 
48 Suda, s.v. Νίσαιον. 


? H, Koch, Es kündet Dareios der Kónig...(1992) 122, fig. 84. 


50 Istanbul Archaeological Museum 367. I. Kleemann, Der Satrap-Sarkophag aus Sidon, IstForsch 20 (1958) 152—154, pl. 7; 


Boardman fig. 225. 


5! Cohen (supra n. 29) fig. 64, pl. IVb; Moreno (supra n. 29) pls. XIII; XVIII. 
Απ. 7.3.4. Cf. A. B. Bosworth, in W. Will (ed.), Alexander der Grosse. Eine Welteroberung und ihr Hintergrund (Bonn 1998) 


176. 
55 Arr. Succ. F 12 (= Suda s.v. Λεοννᾶτος). 
54 On Alexander's costume cf. Palagia (supra n. 40) 188. 
» Supra n. 1. 
56 Followed by Moreno, Archeo 8.7, 1993, 118-121. 
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companions from the battle of Lamia.” Even so, he could have had an additional memorial erected in his 
family burial plot like the knight Dexileos of Thorikos, a casualty of the battle of Corinth, who received a 
private cenotaph at the Kerameikos.?* But it can be argued that the oriental splendour of the iconography of 
the horse and groom relief with its courtly overtones is hardly appropriate for Leosthenes, a soldier of the 
democracy, who had made a career of resistance to Macedon. Would his family have represented his 
equipment as aping that of Alexander's Companions? More to the point, would the imagery of the relief 
carry the same significance to the Athenians of ca. 320 B.C. as it would to its modern interpreters? We have 
no means of answering the question. There is no external evidence identifying the owner of the horse and 
groom relief. Nevertheless, I would like to advance a hypothesis that may be treated as a rhetorical exercise. 

If we cast around for an Athenian general with Macedonian connections who died in this period, was 
initially buried abroad, and whose family might have encouraged the less than democratic imagery of the 
horse and groom stele, we need look no further than Phokion. Despite its rhetorical style and moralising 
attitude, Plutarch's Life of Phocion contains enough information that can either be corroborated by other 
sources or at least does not conflict with what we know about the period in question.” It will be a convenient 
starting point. We may take the tradition of Phokion's poverty with a pinch of salt.” It was rejected by 
Plutarch: his account reveals that Phokion belonged to the liturgical class and that his son, Phokos, competed 
in the apobates race at the Panathenaic Games, implying horse ownership.^' His son-in-law, Charikles, noted 
for his extravagance, was an associate of Harpalos, Alexander’s renegade treasurer.” Charikles was 
responsible for the construction of the luxurious cenotaph of Harpalos' mistress, Pythionike, out of which he 
was accused of having made a profit. Phokion was a friend and xenos of Alexander and enjoyed the 
confidence of Antipatros and his son Kassandros.™ He was said to have refused money gifts from Alexander 
on two occasions, the last one shortly before Alexander's death. He did, however, accept other favours. A 
Nisaian horse is a distinct possibility. 

In 318 Phokion fell victim to the power struggle between Polyperchon and Kassandros and was put to 
death by the Athenian faction opposing Kassandros. The Athenians decreed that Phokion's body should be 
buried beyond the borders of the city-state.°’ He was cremated in Megarian territory but his wife managed to 
smuggle his bones home in anticipation of reburial in the family tomb.® Shortly afterwards, Plutarch tells us 
(Phoc. 38.1), the Athenians repented. They erected a bronze statue to Phokion, and buried him at public 
expense. One would think that this rehabilitation, if it really happened, took place early in the regime of 
Demetrios of Phaleron, who was one of Phokion’s supporters. The bronze statue would have been erected 
in the Agora. Burial at public expense means burial at the demosion sema. Even though the horse and groom 
stele was not found in the demosion sema, it can be argued that it was originally standing there until it was 
reused in the Roman cemetery near Hippios Kolonos. The horse and groom stele can be tentatively attributed 
to Phokion as a memorial set up by his son and son-in-law at public expense. Both were notorious for high 
living, love of horses and association with Macedonian grandees. The imagery of the king's Companion 
conveyed by the stele may not have been entirely fortuitous. 


77 Hypereides, Funeral Speech; Habicht (supra n. 21) 38-39. 

58 Athens, Kerameikos Museum P 1130. ΙΟ IP 6217; SEG 37.165; S. Ensoli, L’heroon di Dexileos nel Ceramico di Atene (1987); 
Clairmont 2.209. 

?? For an evaluation of the trustworthiness of Plutarch's Phocion, see T. Duff, Plutarch's Lives (1999) 133-147; R. Lamberton, 
Plutarch (2001) 117—124. Cf. also R. Lamberton, this volume. On Phokion, see H.-J. Gehrke, Phokion (1976); L. A. Tritle, Phocion 
the Good (1988); Habicht (supra n. 21) 45- 49; D. P. Orsi, in B. Virgilio (ed.), Studi Ellenistici XIII (2001) 121—154. 

60 For this tradition, see Nep. Phoc. 19.1; Ael. VH 2.43. 

9! Plut. Phoc. 7.1 (trierarch); 20.1 (Phokos at the Panathenaics). Phokion's social standing and his tenure of the generalship forty- 
five times suggest that he was wealthy: J. K. Davies, Athenian Propertied Families (1971) 15076. 

© Plut. Phoc. 21.4. 

$8 Plut. Phoc. 22.12. On Pythionike’s tomb, see also Paus. 1.37.5; Ath. 594e-595a-c. Tritle (supra n. 59) 121; M. A. Flower, 
Theopompus of Chios (1994) 258-262. 

& Plut. Phoc. 17.5; 27.3--5: 30-32. See also Nep. Phoc. 19.23. 

$5 Plut. Phoc. 18.1—5; 30.1—4; Plut. Alex. 39.4. See also Ael. VH 1.25. 

$6 Diod. 18.66.1—67.5; Plut. Phoc. 34-36. On the end of Phokion, see also E. Baynham, P. Green, this volume. 

*7 Diod. 18.67.6; Plut. Phoc. 37.2; Nep. Phoc. 19. 4; Val.Max. 5.3.ext. 3. 

6 Plut. Phoc. 37.2-3. 

$ Plut. Phoc. 35.2; Nep. Phoc. 19.3. 
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Cape Sounion and the Macedonian occupation 


Hans Rupprecht Goette 


Thucydides (8.4) reports that during the crisis at the outbreak of the last phase of the Peloponnesian War, 
when the Spartans captured Dekeleia in 413/12 B.C., Sounion was fortified by the Athenians. Earlier 
research has convincingly connected this testimony with the remains of a limestone wall visible to the east 
and north of the Cape (Figs. 1—2).' Although the wall exhibits different masonry styles, it was erected in a 
single building phase. Some parts of the curtain walls are formed by regular poros masonry. Alongside this 
masonry style we find well-constructed rubble consisting of relatively rough blocks and courses of small flat 
stones (so-called interstices: Fig. 3). The date of this fortification is confirmed by the archaeological 
evidence which shows a structural connection with the enclosure of the sanctuary of Poseidon. In some 
areas, the fortification is built against the sanctuary wall, in others even on top of it. This fact establishes a 
terminus post quem which, in conjunction with Thucydides’ report, can be specified as a terminus ad quem.’ 
At the northwest of the fortress of Sounion a second stretch of wall was erected as an outwork in front of 
the Classical wall (Figs. 1-2 and 4).? It extends as far as the shipshed hewn into the rock which is thereby 
integrated into the fortification complex. The relation of this section of the fortification with the one built in 
413/12 B.C. is not clear: it seems that the east wall of a large tower (XII) should be extended as far as the 
limestone wall between Towers IX and X (Fig. 1). Since this area is heavily disturbed, it is at present 
impossible to investigate the remains fully. The outwork mentioned above is mainly constructed of large 
marble ashlar blocks. In some parts of the wall, limestone blocks were used as well, some of which have 
been cut from the bedrock directly in front of the fortification and set into the bedding thus created. A few 
poros blocks have also been integrated into the masonry. The masonry style 15 quite careful, being composed 
of an outer and an inner face linked at intervals by binders, the space between being filled with broken stones 
and clay (Fig. 4—5). This stretch of wall was recently dated to the same period as the limestone wall', 
although in style and material it differs very clearly from the fortification built in 413/12 B.C. That it was 
erected in post-Classical times is obvious, however, from the following observations: the marble blocks, and 
probably also most of the poros blocks in this construction are reused components, spolia. This 1s apparent 
from the fact that a number of blocks have anathyrosis on their faces (Fig. 6) and that corners have occa- 
sionally been notched in order to create a better join, that 1s, they were reworked after the decorative grooves 
had already been carved into their faces (Fig. 5). It is also apparent that blocks of quite different shapes and 
sizes were combined in an unusual manner. The dressing of the marble blocks, their size, and their 
ornamental surface of roughly chiseled grooves indicate that they were originally built into Classical grave 
terraces. Α great number of these 'peribolos' walls has been identified in Attica. Recently, a long road lined 
with grave monuments has been reconstructed in Rhamnous using original material with some modern 
blocks.” These parallels, as well as the fact that in the areas around Sounion, extending as far as the deme of 
Atene‘, not a single intact grave terrace but only foundations have been discovered, confirm the conclusion 


! V. Stais, AEphem 1900, 121—122; W. Wrede, Attische Mauern (1933) 10—11, figs. 26-27; 45-47; A. N. Oikonomidis, Sounion 
(1957) 23-25; H. Mussche, BCH 88, 1964, 423-432; W. B. Dinsmoor, Sounion (1974) 29—37; U. Sinn, AW 23, 1992, 188; H. Lauter, 
MWPr 1988, 11-33; A. Mersch, Studien zur Siedlungsgeschichte Attikas von 950 bis 400 v.Chr. (1996) 49. 

? Lauter (supra n.1); H. R. Goette, Αζιόλογος Δῆμος Σούνιον. Landeskundliche Studien in Südost-Attika (2000) 44-55, figs. 21— 
22; 91-97. 

? Lauter (supra n. 1); Goette (supra n. 2) 46-47, figs. 99-104. 

^ V. Petrakos, Ergon 1995, 27-29, figs. 12-13. 

$ V. Petrakos, Ὁ δῆμος τοῦ Ραμνοῦντος I, Τοπογραφία (1999) 343-413. 

5 H. Lohmann, Atene (1993) 186 CH 14, pls. 87-88. 
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Fig. 1: Cape Sounion, plan of the fortified town and the sanctuary of Poseidon. Drawing H. Birk — H. R. Goette. 
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Fig. 2: Cape Sounion, overview of the site from the north. Photo G. Kouroupis. 


that the builders of this marble wall employed reused material for a speedy construction. Since the spolia 
derive from fourth-century installations, this wall must probably date from Hellenistic times. 

The bottom of Bastion D in front of the curtain wall between Towers II and III (Figs. 1—2) also consists of 
marble blocks under courses of conglomerate.’ These, too, are easily identified as spolia from Classical 
grave terraces. Some ashlar blocks carry rectangular mortises for grave stelai (Fig. 7). In addition, a fine 
marble grave vase of a rare type was incorporated into the wall, and one of the blocks carries a funerary 
epigram of the mid fourth century (Fig. 8).^ For these reasons Bastion D should be attributed to the same 
fortification project which includes the spolia wall at the northeast. 


7 Stais (supra n.1) 135-136; Wrede (supra n.1) 37, figs. 104—105; C. Picard, RA 16, 1940, 5-28; Oikonomidis (supra n.1) 23-24; 
Mussche, (supra n.1) 432; J. A. Dengate, AJA 71, 1967, 185; Dinsmoor (supra n.1) 31; Lauter (supra n.1) 16 n. 30; 20-21. 
Lauter (supra n.1) 15, pls. 3a and 8c. A parallel was found in a grave plot at Ikarion (modern Dionysos in northern Attica): C. 
D. Buck, AJA 4, 1888, 177—179, figs. 29-30; F. Willemsen, AM 92, 1977, 124—125, fig. 4, pl. 69,3: P. Valavanis, AM 114, 1999, 193 
n. 35. 
? J, H. Young, in Studies Presented to D.M. Robinson II (1953) 353- 357. 
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Previous investigations have interpreted the 
spolia construction of Bastion D in a different way. 
Immediately after the excavation, it was thought to 
be a granary, the erection of which is mentioned in 
an honorary decree for a general of the mid third 
century.'^ Some scholars interpreted the building as 
a mint,'! others as the heroon of Phrontis." The 
finds in the sanctuary of Athena militate against the 
latter," and the exposed location of the structure, 
which makes it particularly vulnerable to enemy 
attacks, is evidence against the first two suggestions. 
To place a granary, vital for the survival of the 
soldiers, or even a mint in such an unsafe location 
would be unwise. These considerations lead to the 
conclusion that the rounded projection of the wall 
can only be a bastion. In addition, this interpretation 
15 clearly supported by the finds from the interior of 
the complex. Stais discovered several stone balls 
engraved with weight specifications (Fig. 9a—b),'* 
well as a bronze catapult ratchet washer that can be 
dated to the third century B.C.? The weaponry 
clearly attests to the military function of the buil- 
ding. Finally, we have parallels from a number of 
locations in the Greek world for such projecting 
structures reinforcing city walls that were created as 
a response to developments in siegecraft. Artillery 
equipment reached its heyday ca. 300 B.C. as can be 
shown by the increasing number of artillery towers 
— many of them being of semicircular plan. 

The erection of the bastion in this position of the 
fort of Sounion (Figs. 1-2) must have a specific 
reason, most likely a strategic one. In this context, a 
special problem in the investigation of this fortress 
must be mentioned, namely the position of the 
ancient entrance to the complex. Until now it was 
presumed that the fortress had a gate in the north, at 
Tower X, between the wall of 413/12 B.C. and its 
outwork." The most important argument against 
this interpretation is the different time of 
construction, mentioned above. Furthermore, in this 
area the terrain drops off so steeply — within a 


Fig. 3: Cape Sounion, part of the fortification wall of 
413/12 B.C. Photo H. R. Goette. 


from the west. Photo G. Kouroupis. 


19 , Stais (supra n.1) 135-140, no.2; E. Meyer, RE IV A (1931) 914; Wrede (supra n.1) 37, figs. 104—105. The decree: IG II? 1281. 
! [. N. Svoronos, Journal International d'Archéologie Numismatique 17, 1915, 53; 18, 1916/17, 109 (mint); C. T. Seltmann, 
Athens, its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion (1924) 66. 


1? Picard (supra n. 12) 5-28; Oikonomidis (supra n. 1) 19. 
P? Goette (supra n. 2) 36-37. 


^ V. Stais, AEphem 1917, 201; Dinsmoor (supra n. 1) 31; Lauter (supra n. 1) 21 with n. 47. 

'S Stais (supra n. 1) 135-136 with fig.; Dengate (supra n. 7) 185; Lauter (supra n. 1) 20-21 with n. 47; H. Williams, Classical 
Views 11, 1992, 181; D. Baatz, Bauten und Katapulte des rómischen Heeres (1994) 275—281, no. 1, fig. 3. 

1 See, for example, the northern gate of Selinus and the Eurylaos fort of Syracuse: F. Krischen, Die Stadtmauern von Pompeji 
und die griechische Festungsbaukunst in Unteritalien und Sizilien (1941) 29; F. E. Winter, Greek Fortifications (1971) 164—178, fig. 
173; 180, fig 177; A. W. Lawrence, Greek Aims in Fortification (1979) 288; H. Lauter, Die Architektur des Hellenismus (1986) 71; 


D. Mertens, RM 96, 1989, 110, fig. 2 (yellow). 6—7, pl. 11. 


17 Stais (supra n. 1); Mussche (supra n. 1); Sinn (supra n. 1) 185—186, fig. 14. 
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Fig. 5 (top left): Cape Sounion, the northern outwork, 
masonry style. Photo German Archaeological Institute, 
Athens Sun 67. 


Fig. 6 (top right): Cape Sounion, the northern outwork. At 
the bottom left block with anathyrosis on its face. Photo H. 
R. Goette. 


Fig. 7 (left): Cape Sounion, bastion D with spolia. In the 
background Tower II. Photo H. R. Goette. 


Fig. 8 (bottom): Cape Sounion, block with funerary epi- 
gram of the fourth century B.C. Photo H. R. Goette. 
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Fig. 9a—b: Cape Sounion, stone balls found in bastion D. Photo German Archaeological Institute, Athens Div 924-93. 


distance of 15 meters the difference in height is 5 meters — that an entry at this point is out of the question; 
there are no foundations of a retaining wall for shoring up an access road. In addition, the most recent 
excavations in this area have shown that the gate to the fort of Sounion must be sought in a different location. 
Concerning this point, Hans Lauter has made a convincing suggestion." He observed that immediately to the 
north of the join between fortification and temenos wall, the wall has been repaired; here, too, a large 
threshold block sits in the probably post-antique stone bedding. We can, therefore, infer that there existed a 
postern in the shelter of Tower II and conclude that south of Tower II a gate had originally been located; its 
southern side-piece is still preserved. This is supported by the favourable, easily accessible terrain in front of 
the fortress and the proximity of the earlier, i.e. the traditional, entrance to the sanctuary of Poseidon. An 
approximately six-meter-wide gate in this location would not only have offered direct access to the sanctuary 
at the tip of the Cape but also to the settlement below it. 

If this suggestion is correct — namely, that the fort entrance was located near Poseidon's temenos -- the 
function of the Hellenistic extension is immediately apparent. Since Bastion D closed off two old Classical 
towers, making them virtually useless, a postern gate had to be inserted into the old wall, for which more 
spolia material was used. This entailed that the main gate to the fort would be better protected by a large 
projecting addition equipped with catapults and stone balls (Fig. 9a—b). Consequently, the combined 
evidence suggests that Bastion D (Figs. 1 and 7), together with the northern wall (Fig. 4), built of marble 
spolia, ought to be seen as an additional security measure in order to protect the Classical fortification 
complex. 

As a third project of military significance, the shipshed erected at the northwest corner of the fortification 
also belongs to the same building programme. The small shipshed is cut into the slate-like bedrock (Figs. 1, 4 
and 10).'? The floor, ascending quite steeply at an angle of approximately 15 degrees, has two steps cut into 
the rock, once probably covered with wooden planks, that served as slipways for the keels and flanks of two 
narrow, relatively short boats. With the aid of a large marble block functioning as a counterweight, the boats 
could be pulled out of the water into the shipshed. It was dressed with stone walls, as attested by bearing 
surfaces at the south and remains of marble walls at the north sides. The structure was covered by a large, 
steeply pitched roof, attested by a surviving block of the tympanon. The building could be entered by stairs 
leading down from the level of a projecting tower at the end of the marble wall. 

The purpose of this structure was to house two ships stationed at Sounion, keeping them dry and 
protected. In contrast, however, to the large shipsheds in the Piraeus, which were generally used for triremes, 
the shipshed in Sounion must have housed a different type of boat. The length of the structure and the steep 


55 Lauter (supra n. 1) 19-21, pls. 1 and 2b. 

? G, Oikonomos, BCH 47, 1923, 510; JHS 47, 1924, 274; AA 1925, 314; E. J. A. Kenny, BSA 42, 1947, 194—200; D. J. 
Blackmann, in J. S. Morrison — R. T. Williams (eds.), Greek Oared Ships (1968) 184; Dinsmoor (supra n. 1) 35; Lauter (supra n. 1) 
15-16; Sinn (supra n. 1) 183; 187, figs. 14; 17; 19; Goette (supra n. 2) 48-49, figs. 106—108. 
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Fig. 11: Cape Sounion, the north wall of the shipshed with 


spolia (marked with arrows). Photo H. R. Goette. 


rise of the floor indicate that it could have accommodated only two small short boats. This allows the 
conclusion that in order to protect the Cape, and especially to anticipate any threats to the grain transport 
route to Athens, small patrol boats lying in the shade of the Cape were part of the Sounion garrison. The 
structure must be dated at the same time as the extension of the fortification wall. 

It can be demonstrated that the shipshed, along with Bastion D and the marble fortifications, was built of 
spolia. Among the few blocks of the north walls of the shipshed still in situ, two stones are immediately 
identifiable as spolia (Fig. 11). At the surviving western end, a block of Agrileza marble with a carved water 
channel was integrated into the wall; it had originally been used as part of a sima. The second block in the 
lowest course of the eastern portion of the wall is a cornice block of Pentelic marble; it, too, had originally 
belonged to a roof. The obvious reuse of architectural members, as well as the fact that the spolia 
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Fig. 12a—b: Cape Sounion, honorary decree of 298/7 B.C. Photo and drawing H. R. Goette. 
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fortification wall erected for the protection of the shipshed date not earlier than Hellenistic times, determines 
the same chronology for the shipshed. 

Although earlier research had pointed to the mid- or late third century, a precise date of the Hellenistic 
building programme cannot be established; a tentative date can only be offered in connection with the 
inscriptions found in the fortress, in particular the honorary decrees of the troops stationed there.” Two facts 
are immediately striking: the large number of honorary decrees coupled with the almost total lack of deme 
decrees of Sounion. Both attest to the importance of the site in the crisis-ridden third century, when the fort 
safeguarded the grain supply of Athens. In this context, JG IP 1260 must be mentioned first."' It honours a 
man who had distinguished himself by building walls on Salamis, for which he was apparently honoured at 
several military bases. For this reason, we accept the verdict of Inscriptiones Graecae that we are dealing 
here with honours accorded by the Athenian state rather than the deme of Sounion. 

As far as the honorary decrees erected on Cape Sounion can be accurately dated, they naturally supply 
important information on the history of the ancient buildings. Earlier research concentrated mainly on the 
events of the third century when Sounion, as one of the most important fortresses in the Athenian defence 
system, was occasionally occupied by enemy forces.” This question is of archaeological interest in so far as 
it allows, or at least makes probable, a dating of the Hellenistic extension of the city fortification — the north 
wall, Bastion D, and the shipshed are the building projects in question. 

The question whether Sounion was occupied by the Macedonians at the beginning of the third century 
was previously left open. With a newly found honorary decree (Fig. 12a-b) on which the archon's name, 
Mnesidemos, is fully preserved, this question can now be answered in the negative. In 298/7 B.C. at least 
two decrees were erected on the Cape by Athenian soldiers, and their presence precludes a Macedonian 
occupation.” On the other hand, because of the lack of epigraphical evidence in Sounion from the time of the 
Chremonidean War, it is highly probable that during those years the fortress at the southern cape of Attica 
was in fact not under Athenian control. This is also supported by Patroklos' fortress on the island west of 
Sounion (modern Gaidouronisi), which Hans Lauter has already used in support of this argument.” If 
Sounion had been free of Macedonian control, the Ptolemaic admiral supporting the Athenians with his fleet 
against Antigonos Gonatas would probably have made use of the superbly equipped and fortified town and 
its adjacent harbour. Since he made his camp, however, on the island (later named after him) lying within 
sight of the promontory, the walls and the bay of Sounion were apparently not available to him, unlike the 
other military bases at Cape Zoster (Vouliagmeni) on the Koroneia peninsula (Porto Raphti), and at 
Rhamnous. 

Who was it then, under these historical circumstances, who initiated the Hellenistic extensions of the 
Sounion fort, and what was the reason for their construction? There are two possible explanations. First, the 
Macedonians could have built the additional structures during the time of their occupation. This 
interpretation 1s supported by the assumption that the enemy would not have hesitated to destroy family 
burials — almost all the 'peribolos' walls on the outskirts of Sounion — and might have even attempted it as 
psychological warfare. The same probably also applies to the years after the Athenian defeat, when the 
generals and with them the garrisons of Attica were subject to the Macedonian king. 

The odd feature of this theory is, however, the large size of the extension wall which also served to 
protect a shipshed for relatively small patrol boats. Did the Macedonians not have an adequate or a better 
landing place on the beach? Therefore, the second possibility must be taken into account, namely that the 
Athenians themselves built the new fortifications from spolia. That they had to dismantle their family graves 
in order to do so must be for good reasons, which may have been a feeling of urgency and the necessity to 
build as quickly as possible -- like after the battle of Chaironeia when they dismantled their grave periboloi in 


20 Goette (supra n. 2) 53-55. 

?! Stais (supra n. 1) 145-149, no. 5; F. G. Maier, Griechische Mauerbau-Inschriften, Vestigia 1 (1959) 110, no. 23; D. 
Whitehead, The Demes of Attica 508/7 — ca. 250 B.C. (1986) 389—390; 407; Lauter, (supra n. 1) 29 n. 87; Ch. Habicht, Unter- 
suchungen zur politischen Geschichte Athens im 3. Jh. v.Chr., Vestigia 30 (1979) 78 n. 17 (168 — 261); another view: Ch. Habicht, 
Athen. Die Geschichte der Stadt in hellenistischer Zeit (1995) 134—135 n. 30. 

7» Habicht (1979, supra n. 21) 78 n. 17 (168-261); Habicht (1995, supra n. 21) 134 -135 n. 30; B. Dreyer, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte des spátklassischen Athen (322 — ca. 230 v.Chr.), Historia Einzelschriften 137 (1999) 80— 81 n. 296; 234 nn. 183 and 
187. 

? SEG 45.134; H. R. Goette, AM 110, 1995, 175-181; Habicht (1995, supra n. 21) 134 -135 n. 30; Dreyer (supra n. 22) 357 n. 
282. 

24 Lauter (supra n. 1) 33; Lohmann (supra n. 6) 248 — 251. 
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order to strengthen the city walls.” This explanation is supported by the fact that the hinterland of Cape 
Sounion shows archaeologically a marked stagnation with the closure of the silver mines, since the end of 
the fourth century. The construction of the shipsheds, by contrast, suggests long-term planning. These factors 
speak for the idea that the new fortification complexes were erected after the shock of having lost Sounion to 
the Macedonians in order to be better prepared for a possible new enemy attack. Perhaps the Classical grave 
terraces had already been damaged by the Macedonians, making the blocks available without additional 
destruction. Such a measure of renewing the security of the fort fits best into the time after the liberation 
from Macedonian rule in 229 B.C. This historically plausible date is additionally confirmed by the fact that 
for this period donations of money for the repair and construction of the walls of Athens and the Piraeus, as 
well as the harbour installations are recorded.” The Athenians apparently wanted to secure their newly found 
freedom with new fortification walls. In my opinion, the new additions to the fortress of Sounion, the 
extension wall, the bastion and the shipshed, built of assembled spolia, form part of the same programme. 


35 Lycurg. Leoc. 43; W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen (1931) 86 n. 8; Travlos, Athens 299; U. Knigge, The Athenian 
Kerameikos. History — Monuments — Excavations (1991) 41—42. 
?6 Ch. Habicht, Studien zur Geschichte Athens in hellenistischer Zeit (1982) 81-82; id. (1995, supra n. 21) 176-196. 
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Dedications to the Athenian Akropolis by members of the Macedonian royal houses of the Argeads and the 
Antigonids, as well as the Successors, including the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, are not abundant.' Votives 
to the goddess Athena in her capacities as Parthenos,” Pallas, Polias and Hygieia, were offered only by 
Alexander the Great, his mother Olympias and his wife Roxane, by Polyperchon’s son Alexander and by 
Antiochos IV Epiphanes. 

The earliest dedication of Alexander the Great is thought to be a Nike statue, based on the evidence of 
the gold staters issued by Alexander with the head of Athena to right on the obverse and Nike to left on the 
reverse. Nike wears a peplos, holds a stylis (ship mast) in her left hand and a wreath in her extended right 
hand (Fig. 1)? A similar type of Nike holding stylis and 
aphlaston (instead of a wreath) is used as archon’s 
emblem on the Panathenaic amphoras of the archonship 
of Pythodelos in 336/5 B.C. (Fig 2). The figure of Nike 
on the amphora should reproduce a famous statue in 
Athens, made in 336/5 B.C. or shortly before, according 
to a general rule followed by all eponymous archons of 
the fourth century B.C. responsible for the collection of 
the Panathenaic οἱ]. Homer Thompson was the first to 
suggest that the Nike on the gold staters may reflect a 
similar statue dedicated by Alexander the Great on the 
Akropolis after his victory over the Illyrians in 336/5 
B.C? Unfortunately, no such dedication is reported in 
the sources. In addition, the stylis held by the Nike 
indicates a naval rather than a land battle, which would 
rule out Alexander's expedition in the highlands of 
Illyria and his attack on the fortified city of Pelion. 
Besides, the chronology and mint of the earliest coins of 
Alexander, including the gold staters with the Nike, are 
Fig. 1: Nike. Gold stater of Alexander the Great. matters of controversy.) It is now generally accepted 

that Alexander's coinage began in Tarsos in 333 B.C., 


' All relevant literary, epigraphical and archaeological sources have been systematically collected in K. Bringmann and H. von 
Steuben (eds.), Schenkungen hellenistischer Herrscher an griechische Städte und Heiligtümer. I, Zeugnisse und Kommentare (1995). 

? The epithet occurs in the Homeric Hymn to Athena (28.3), Pindar (Pyth. 12.7), Euripides (Tro. 971) and in only three votive 
inscriptions of about 500 B.C. from the Akropolis: JG P 728, 745, 850 (7 IG IP 4168); A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the 
Athenian Akropolis (1949) 43, 84, 126—129, no. 121; M. Lipka, in W. Hópfner (ed.), Kult und Kultbauten auf der Akropolis (1997) 
37-38. 

? B. V. Head, A Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks. British Museum (1959) pl. 29.4; M. J. Price, The Coinage in the 
Name of Alexander the Great and Philip Arrhidaeus (1991) 109—111, nos. 185—200, pl. II, nos. 186, 188, 193, 197; on the 
significance of stylides and aphlasta, see J. N. Svoronos, Journal International d 'Archéologie Numismatique 16, 1914, 81—152. 

^ N. Eschbach, Statuen auf panathendischen Preisamphoren des 4. Jhs. v. Chr. (1986) 111—115 and 130—131, pls. 29.4, 30.2-4 
and 32.4. 

5 H. A. Thompson, HarvStCIPhil, Suppl. 1 (1940) 206-207; cf. S. Perlman, NumChron 5, 1965, series 7, 63—65; M. Tiverios, 
Μακεδόνες και Παναθήναια: Παναθηναϊκοί αμφορείς από τον βορειοελλαδικό χώρο (2000) 44—45. 

* Price (supra n. 3) 27-29 supports the view that Alexander issued coins upon his accession; H. Troxell, Studies in the 
Macedonian coinage of Alexander the Great (1997) argues in favor of an Asian start of Alexander's coinage; cf. S. Kremydi- 
Sicilianou, Νομισματικά Χρονικά 18, 1999, 63-64. 
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after his capture of the Persian gold.’ Consequently, Thompson's hypothesis, followed by many scholars, 
seems to be rather unsupported. The helmeted Athena head and the Nike on Alexander's gold staters 
certainly allude to the city of Athens and to naval victory, but most probably to the past naval victories of the 
Greeks against the Persians, mainly the Athenian victory at Salamis." 

According to Arrian (An. 1.16.7) and Plutarch (Alex. 16.17-18) Alexander the Great, after his first 
victory in Asia, at the Granikos River in May 334 B.C., sent 300 Persian panoplies to be dedicated in the 
Parthenon, accompanied by the famous inscription 
«Alexander, son of Philip, and the Greeks except the 
Lakedaimonians from the barbarians living in Asia».? 
The dedication was accepted by the Athenians as a 
symbolic reward for their decisive contribution to the 
defeat of the Persians in 490 and 480/79 B.C. and to the 
liberation of Greece (Polyb. 3.6.12; Arr. An. 2.14.4); 
this supports the above-made suggestion concerning the 
Nike (as symbol of past naval victories) on the gold 
staters. 

Dowel holes for the attachment of shields are 
preserved in the east architrave of the Parthenon; they 
are clearly visible in William Pars’ drawing of 1765, 
and in more recent drawings as well as photographs. '? 
Whether these shields formed part of Alexander's 
dedication, or of the Persian booty as Judeich and 
Michaelis argued, remains uncertain.'' The practice of 
dedicating captured arms and armor to sanctuaries was 
a custom deeply rooted in Greece and grounded in 
myth, as numerous examples cited in the epic and lyric 
poetry indicate. Demetrios Poliorketes, after his naval 
victory against Ptolemy I near Salamis of Cyprus in 
306 B.C., offered 1200 panoplies to the Athenians as 
part of his booty. The offer, however, was aimed at the 
reinforcement of the Athenian resistance against 
Kassandros, so it cannot be considered a dedication.? 
Besides, it is not explicitly stated by our main source, 
Fig. 2: Nike on Panathenaic amphora of the Plutarch (Demetr. 17.1) that the amazingly great 
archonship of Pythodelos, 336/5 B.C. number of panoplies was meant to be dedicated to the 

goddess Athena on the Akropolis. 

Euxenippos, a client of the orator Hypereides, was 
accused by Polyeuktos of pro-Macedonian policy, because among other things he had allowed Olympias, 
mother of Alexander the Great, to dedicate a golden phiale to the statue of Hygieia. This statue is generally 
placed in the sanctuary of Athena Hygieia on the Akropolis, not the city Asklepieion.'* «δεινὰ γὰρ ἐποίησεν 
περὶ τὴν φιάλην, ἐάσας Ὀλυμπιάδα ἀναθεῖναι εἰς τὸ ἄγαλμα τῆς Ὑγείας» (Hypereides, pro Eux. 19). The 
expression: «the terrible things he did concerning the phiale», sounds exaggerated; it might have been caused 


7 G. Le Rider, in Coins of Macedonia and Rome. Essays in Honour of Charles Hersh (1998) 49-57 with earlier references; I. 
Touratsoglou, Eulimene 1, 2000, 98—99 n. 17. 

* Touratsoglou (supra n. 7) 98 n. 17; a similar type of Nike holding aphlaston (rather than wreath) was adopted as a coin type of 
Nikopolis issued by Augustus after his naval victory at Aktion: M. Oikonomidou, H νομισματοκοπία της Νικοπόλεως (1975) 41, pl. 
5, nos. 1b-18; pl. 6, nos. 19b—34 and pl. 7, nos. 35a-39. 

? W. Will, Athen und Alexander (1983) 56—57. On this dedication, see also R. von den Hoff, this volume, with further references. 
? A. Orlandos, H αρχιτεκτονική του Παρθενώνος Π (1978) 210—215, figs. 134-138; O. Palagia, The Pediments of the Parthenon 
(1993) pl. 6; M. Brouskari, Τα μνημεία της Ακρόπολης (1996) 138, fig. 92; F. Malouchou-Tufano, H αναστήλωση τῶν μνημείων στη 
νεώτερη Ελλάδα 1834—1939 (1998) 208-209, fig. 245. 

! W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen (1931) 87-88, 254; A. Michaelis, Der Parthenon (1870— 1871) 15, 42. 

°K. Pritchett, The Greek State at War V (1991) 132-135. 

? J, Seibert, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte Ptolemaios’ I (1969) 190—203. See also R. von den Hoff and T. M. Brogan, this 
volume. 

^ Bringmann (supra n. 1) 5, K Nr.1[L]; Tiverios (supra n. 5) 45; Ch. Habicht, Athens from Alexander to Antony (1997) 20. 
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by Olympias' arrogant behavior, who, as a member of the royal Molossian family of Epirus, had denounced 
the Athenians for trying to make impressive donations to Dodona in her native country.'? «This Molossian 
land in which the temple (of Zeus Dodonaios) is located, 1s mine, and it is not for you Athenians to lay a 
finger on a stone in that temple», she had written in one of her letters.'^ The trial against Polyeuktos took 
place some time between 331 and 324 B.C., thus the dedication should be dated earlier. According to 
Berve, the phiale was sent to Athena Hygieia by Olympias in 333/2 B.C. as a thank-offering for the cure of 
her son Alexander who had fallen severely ill in Tarsos (Arr. An. 2.4.7).'* 

The circular marble base, diam. 0.89 m, which supported a bronze statue of Athena Hygieia lies east of 
the northernmost column of the Propylaia.'? According to the inscription on the base, it was dedicated by the 
city of Athens and was made by the Athenian artist Pyrrhos. Plutarch (Per. 13) says that it was dedicated by 
Pericles to Athena Hygieia for saving one of the workmen who fell from on high during construction of the 
Propylaia;”’ it was later thought that the statue was dedicated after the plague of 431 B.C., when work on the 
Propylaia was completed. A shrine for the goddess was built east of the Propylaia before the time of Pericles 
as some scholars argue." In addition to the statue of Athena Hygieia, Pausanias (1.23.4—5) mentions a statue 
of Hygieia.” 

Why Olympias preferred Athena Hygieia on the Akropolis as a recipient of her precious vessel and not 
another sanctuary or a famous Asklepieion, remains a problem. The city Asklepieion on the south slope of 
the Akropolis is excluded because it was always primarily a local Athenian shrine as Sara Aleshire points 
out.? Gold phialai were precious, mainly ceremonial vessels, which also accounts for the high social status 
of the dedicants. David Lewis estimated that three gold phialai listed in the Hekatompedon could keep one 
trireme at sea for three months.” At a banquet at Susa Alexander provided for the guests reclined at supper 
nine thousand gold phialai (Plut. Alex. 70.3). 

According to JG II’ 1492 (Epigraphical Museum 7906) Roxane, Alexander the Great's wife, daughter of 
Oxyartes, dynast of Bactria, dedicated to the sanctuary of Athena Polias on the Akropolis: «a gold rhyton, 
gold peritrachelidia» and other precious objects which were enumerated in the missing lines of the 
inventory." All offerings of gold and silver mentioned in the above inscription were stored in the Parthenon 
during the period 320—306 B.C., but were first recorded in 305/4 B.C., according to Lewis who reconstructed 
and commented on the text.” Consequently Roxane's dedication should have taken place after 320 B.C. and 
before her death. She married Alexander in 327 B.C. and was murdered probably between 311 and 309 B.C. 
at Amphipolis, where she had been imprisoned with her son since 316 B.C." Köhler and other scholars 


5 J. M. O?Brian, Alexander the Great: The Invisible Enemy. A Biography (1993) 12; O. Palagia, in Mouseio Benaki Suppl. 1 
(2002) 171—180. 

é Hypereides 3.25; O'Brian (supra n. 15) 12-13. 

7 G. Colin, Hypéride, Discours (1946) 164; J. Engels, Studien zur politischen Biographie des Hypereides (1989) 189-191; D. 
Whitehead, Hypereides. The Forensic Speeches (2000) 155—157, 223-229. 

* H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographische Grundlage (1926) 286; A. B. Bosworth, 4 Historical Commentary to 
Arrian's History of Alexander I (1980) 190—192. 

? IG T 506; Raubitschek (supra n. 2) 185-188; Travlos, Athens 126, fig. 170; cf. N. D. Papachatzes, Παυσανίου Ελλάδος 
περιήγησις. Αττικά (1974) 326 with n. 3; M. P. Nilsson, Opuscula selecta ad historiam religionis Graecae III (1969) 236; E. Stafford, 
Worshipping Virtues (2000) 151—153; see the new plan of the Brauronion with a hypothetical temple of Artemis and the SE side of 
the Propylaia in G. Despinis, in Hópfner (supra n. 2) 210, fig. 1. 

? A similar tradition is reported by Pliny (NH 22.44). 

?! Papachatzes (supra n. 19) 326 with n. 3. 

? Tt was probably a statue representing Livia as Hygieia according to the inscription «σεβαστῇ Ὑγείᾳ» on the base: Papachatzes 
(supra n. 19) 327 n. 3. 

3 S. B. Aleshire, The Athenian Asklepieion: The People, their Dedications, and the Inventories (1989) 66. 

? D. M. Lewis, in M. Vickers (ed.), Pots and Pans: Proceedings of the Colloquium on Precious Metal and Ceramics in the 
Muslim, Chinese and Graeco-Roman Worlds (1986) 71-81; M. Vickers and D. Gill, Artful Crafts: Ancient Greek Silverware and 
Pottery (1994) 49-51. 

?5 See IG IP 1477 and 1492, in which are recorded (304/3 B.C.) precious ex-votos of gold and silver stored in the Parthenon; cf. 
S. N. Koumanoudes, S. G. Miller, Hesperia 40, 1971, 448-457; I. Blanck, Studien zum griechischen Halsschmuck der archaischen 
und klassischen Zeit (1974) 16, 29-30 and 33; D. M. Lewis, in Comptes et inventaires dans la cité grecque, Actes du colloque de 
Neuchatel en l'honneur de J. Treheux (1988) 305—306; D. Harris, The Treasures of the Parthenon and Erechtheion (1995) 105, 140, 
229, 234—235. 

26 Lewis (supra n. 25) 300 with n. 14. 

°7 E. D. Carney, in I. Worthington (ed.), Ventures into Greek History (1994) 378. 
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supported the view that she sent her dedication while Alexander was still alive, that 1s, before 323 B.C., 
which is rather unlikely taking into account the above dates." 

Roxane's dedication to Athena could have taken place in 319/8 B.C. (before she was imprisoned at 
Amphipolis). In that year Polyperchon's son, Alexander appeared with troops in Attika and gave hopes to 
the Athenians that they could gain back from Kassandros Mounichia and the Piraeus. Alexander dedicated a 
panoply to Athena on the Akropolis in 319/8 B.C., mentioned in the same inventory (IG IP’ 1473, 
Epigraphical Museum 7893) as Roxane's dedication. Alexander passed over to the camp of Kassandros in 
315 B.C. and was killed in the battle of Sikyon in 314.” The panoply he offered consisted of a ceremonial 
breastplate (θώραξ π[ομπικό]ς), a gilded pelte in good condition (πέλτη ἐπί[χρυσος] ἐντελὴς) and a pair of 
bronze silver-gilt greaves (κνημίδες χα[λκαῖ ἀρ]γυ[ρ]ωταί)." The dedicated weapons, the pelte in particular, 
cannot be taken as evidence that Alexander was commander of the elite body of Macedonian peltasts 
because it was abolished after the death of Alexander the Great.! 

Polyperchon and his son Alexander had both Macedonian kings with them when they campaigned in 
Phokis in 319 B.C. (Diod. 18.68.2). Soon afterwards, Adea Eurydice and her husband Philip Arrhidaios 
became resident in Macedonia, while the younger king Alexander IV and his mother Roxane remained with 
Polyperchon, first in the Peloponnese and later in Epirus." Roxane’s dedication to Athena Polias was 
probably meant to avert the evil approaching her and her child. The apotropaic chthonic aspect of Athena 
Polias’ cult, housed in the Erechtheion, was rather more familiar than Athena Parthenos and closer to 
Roxane's feelings.” 

The word «peritrachelidion» appears for the first time in JG I? 1407.9, dated to 385/4 B.C., in relation to 
one of the gold statues of Nike kept in the Parthenon.** Strabo (3.4.17) mentions iron peritrachelia as 
ornaments of barbarian women. Roxane's gold peritrachelidia were chest ornaments, crescent-shaped 
pectorals, known by two examples found in Scythian tombs.” The smaller one, d. 0.184 m, comes from 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa, also called Great Bliznitsa, excavated in 1864 -1868 on the Taman Peninsula (Hermitage 
Museum BB115). It is dated to the late fourth century B.C. on the evidence of a gold stater of Alexander the 
Great found along with it in the cremation pit of a woman (Fig. 3). The second was found in 1971 in the 
Tolstaya Mogila kurgan, by the left bank of Bazabluk River in the Ukranian Steppe (Kiev Museum) (Figs. 4 
a—b). Its impressive size, d. 0.306 m, and weight, 1150 gr, indicate that it was made for an adult, man or 
woman.” This type of broad openwork collars made of gold and enamel seems to have originated in Egypt, 
during the Old Kingdom, and transferred to Scythia via the Achaemenid Empire, although the gap is too 
large to be filled with the few extant links. Both pectorals, most probably products of the same workshop, 
consist of frames of twisted gold ropes, which support the openwork friezes decorated with wild and 
fantastic animals, pastoral scenes and floral motifs; both sides end in lion heads.’ The decorative subjects 
are Scythian but the style looks more Greek than South Italian as Pfrommer would prefer." 


51] Kohler, AM 5, 1880, 286; W. Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena (1923) 125; Berve (supra n. 18) 347 n. 2; Bringmann (supra 
n. 1) 19-20. 

? W. Heckel, The Marshals of Alexander's Empire (1992) 201—202. 

30 Bringmann (supra n. 1) 20, K Nr.4{E]; Harris (supra n. 25) 109, 226, 229, 233-234. 

?! IG I? 1487; K. Liampi, Der makedonische Schild (1998) 3-4; M. Hatzopoulos, L'organisation de l'armée macédonienne sous 
les Antigonides. Problémes anciennes, documents nouveaux (2001) 67—68, 71. 

?? G. H. Macurdy, JHS 52, 1932, 256-261; Carney (supra n. 27) 366. 

33 Polias is mentioned in many inscriptions of the fourth century B.C.: /G IP 3455, 3488, 3496, 4095 etc; cf. N. Kontoleon, To 
Ερέχθειον ως οικοδόµηµα χθονίας λατρείας (1949) 34—39; Papachatzes (supra n. 19) 358-361; id., ADelt 47, 1997, 17-20. According 
to Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ. 17 and Schol. Dem. 22.13 the statue of Polias was made of olive wood; cf. Plutarch, de daedalis 
Plataeensibus ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. ΠΙ.8.1. 

? On the gold Nikai in the Parthenon, see Blanck (supra n. 25) 29; Harris (supra n. 25) 272-275. 

3 R. Rolle, M. Müller-Wille, K. Schietzel, Gold der Steppe. Archäologie der Ukraine, exh. cat. Landesmuseum Schleswig 
(1991) no. 104, pls. 387-393 (Tolstaya Mogila); X. Gorbunova and I. Saverkina, Greek and Roman Antiquities in the Hermitage 
(1975) pl. 65 (Bolshaya Bliznitsa); B. Piotroski, Skythische Kunst (1986) 92, figs. 118—121 and 255-256. 

36 E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913) 425-429, fig. 320; Gorbunova and Saverkina (supra n. 35) pl. 65; B. Deppert- 
Lippitz, Griechische Goldschmuck (1985) 175, fig. 123. 

37 Minns (supra n. 36); Rolle et al. (supra n. 35) 314, no. 104; M. Pfrommer, JdI 102, 1987, 156—159, fig. 30. 

38 Tutanchamun, exh. cat. Berlin (1980) pls. 37, 89, 133, 147. 

?? E. Jacobson, The Art of the Scythians: The Interpretation of Cultures at the Edge of the Hellenic World (1995) 100—119. 

AA Pasquier, CRAI 1975, 455—466, fig. 7; Pfrommer (supra n. 37). P. B. Phaklaris, ADelt 40, Α΄, 1985 (1991) 16 locates the 
manufacture of the pectorals at Amphipolis. 
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Fig. 3: Gold pectoral from Bolshaya Bliznitsa. St. Petersburg, Hermitage Museum. 


A compact type of peritrachelion or pectoral, usually dressed with leather on the inside, belongs to the 
category of defensive weapons. In the battle of Gaugamela Alexander the Great was wearing an iron 
peritrachelion decorated with precious stones (Plut. Alex. 32.9). It is a rather unusual accessory (like a 
gorget), so far attested in northeastern Thrace (Jankovo, Varbica and Mal Tepe-Mezek), as well as in 
Macedonia (more specifically in tombs excavated in Katerini, Pydna, Vergina and Derveni)."' All extant 
specimens are dated to the late fourth century B.C., while the center of their production is placed in the 
Macedonian territory in general." 

A further piece of information that emerges from the epigraphical testimony of the Athenian Akropolis is 
that rhyta and other rare types of gold jewelry like the pectorals must have existed in the Macedonian royal 
court in the period that followed Alexander's Asian campaign." The possession of gold and silver vessels 
was always a characteristic of the ruling class, an expression of social status and a symbol of power and 
authority." Precious metal tableware and vessels of all kinds were an essential part of the Macedonian elite's 


^! Phaklaris (supra n. 40) 1-16, pls. 1-12; O χρυσός των Μακεδόνων, exh. cat. Thessaloniki (2000) 25, fig. 13; S. Drougou et al., 
Vergina, the Great Tumulus (1994) 109, fig. on p. 112; cf. B. Filow, Bulletin de l’ Institut d’ Archéologie Bulgare 11, 1937, 67, no. 
43, fig. 75—77; T. Iwanow, Archeologija 1960, 2, 41. 

? Z. H. Archibald, OxfJA 4, 1985, 165-168; Phaklaris (supra n. 41). 

? Only an unplundered royal tomb in Macedonia will provide archaeological confirmation of this epigraphical testimony. 

^ D. E. Strong, Greek and Roman Gold and Silver Plate (1966) XXV-XXVII; G. Clark, Symbols of Excellence: Precious 
Materials as Expression of Status (1986); D. Gill, Antiquity 62, 1988, 735—743; Vickers and Gill (supra n. 24) 35-54, 98-101. A 
similar function is attributed to the precious metal vases of the Mycenaean period: R. Laffineur, Les vases en métal précieux à I’ 
époque mycénienne (1977) 86-87. 
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Fig. 4a—b: Gold pectoral from Tolstaya Mogila. Kiev Museum. 
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cultural identity and played an important role in the functioning of the regime, as a link between the monarch 
and the aristocracy of the hetairoi. The special significance of gold and silver vases also emerges from their 
use as ritual vessels, as prizes in contests and as gifts par excellence, mainly during court symposia 
(banquets/drinking parties). Rhyta of gold or silver, however, have not been found in Macedonia up to now, 
although they occur frequently in Thrace and Scythia.“ Drinking horns are also frequent in Scythia, where 
they had a ritual function being one of the main attributes of warriors as Vlassova argues." 

In South Italian vase-painting rhyta are usually depicted in Dionysiac symposium scenes." The Roman 
Lares, guardians of houses and crossroads, are usually depicted holding up a rhyton.” Athenaios (XL461b 
and 467a—c) states that the «so-called rhyton is attributed only to heroes»; this statement is probably related 
to the frequent presence of rhyta in the hands of reclining heroes or the heroized dead in banquet reliefs.*° In 
this respect, the rhyton held by the symposiast on the painted frieze on the facade of the new Macedonian 
tomb of Aghios Athanasios near Thessaloniki, could indicate that the symposium takes place in Elysium, not 
the courtyard of the house of the deceased as the excavator suggests."! 

Antiochos IV Epiphanes dedicated a gilded bronze gorgoneion framed by an aegis on the Athenian 
Akropolis. His dedication was seen by Pausanias (1.21.3 and 5.12.4), fixed on the south side of the Akropolis 
above the theater of Dionysos, near the cave of the choregic monument of Thrasyllos and Thrasykles: 

«ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ νοτίου καλουμένου τείχους, ὃ τῆς ἀκροπόλεως ἐς τὸ θέατρόν ἐστι τετραμμένον, ἐπὶ τούτου 
Μεδούσης τῆς γοργόνος ἐπίχρυσος ἀνάκειται κεφαλή, καὶ περὶ αὐτὴν αἰγὶς πεποίηται» (1.21.3). 

«...Ἀντίοχος, οὗ δὴ καὶ ὑπὲρ τοῦ θεάτρου τοῦ Ἀθήνησιν ἡ αἰγὶς ἡ χρυσῆ καὶ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῆς ἡ Γοργὼ ἐστιν 
ἀναθήματα» (5.12.4). 

The cave housed the chapel of Our Lady of the Cavern (Panagia Spiliotissa) during the Medieval period.” 
Pausanias mentions only the name of Antiochos, but scholars have recognized Antiochos IV as the dedicant, 
because he was living in Athens before he became king and continued to have close relations with the city, 
on which he later lavished generous gifts, including the temple of Olympian Zeus and the gilded gorgoneion 
which seems to have been presented in about 173/2 B.C., when the commander of his royal guard Arrhidaios 
was honored in Athens.” Antiochos’ IV dedications emulated those of the Attalids. In 166/4 B.C two 
Athenians honored the king for his virtue and good will towards their city by dedicating a bronze statue of 
him at Delphi, made by Boethos, while his death in 164 B.C. caused great sorrow to the Athenians.” 


^ A. E. Riz, Bronzegefüsse in der rómisch-pompejanischen Wandmalerei (1990) 23026 (=ritual use); B. Schröder, Der Sport im 
Altertum (1927) 45-47; P. Amandry, BCH 95, 1971, 608-609; M. Tiverios, Περίκλεια Παναθήναια (1989) 30-32; W. Völcker- 
Janssen, Kunst und Gesellschaft an den Höfen Alexanders des Grossen und seiner Nachfolger (1993) 185—186 (=symposia, gifts). 

46 B. Svoboda, in B. Svoboda and D. Concev (eds.), Neue Denkmäler antiker Toreutik (1956) 9—89; I. Wenedikow, Der Schatz 
von Panagjurischte (1961); H. Hoffmann, AntK 4, 1961, 21—26; J. Wiesner, Die Kunst des alten Orients (1963) 134—135, fig. 55 
(=Oxus treasure); I. Marasow, Die Rhyta im antiken Thrakien (1978) passim; Late Hittite and Achaemenid Rhyta: The Norbert 
Schimmel Collection, New York, exh. cat. (1978) nos. 133, 134, 177, 185, 186; Gold der Thraker. Archdologische Schátze aus 
Bulgarien, exh. cat. (1979) 146, nos. 288, 289, 290, color pls. on pp. 134—136, and nos. 363—369, color pls. on pp. 181—201. 

^7 E, V. Vlassova, in S. L. Lolovyov (ed.), Ancient Black Sea Littoral: A Collection of Articles on Classical Archaeology (2000) 
46—67. 

^* A. D. Trendall, The Red-figured vases of Lucania, Campania and Sicily (1967) for scenes of Dionysiac symposia; cf. R. 
Hurschmann, Symposienszenen auf unteritalischen Vasen (1985); M. Lilimbaki-Akamati, in AMHTOZ, τιμητικός τόμος στον 
καθηγητή Μανόλη Ανδρόνικο (1987) 460—461 with n. 16. K. Sismanides, Κλίνες και κλινοειδείς κατασκευές των Μακεδονικών 
τάφων (1997) 39-40, pl. 5,a. 

? M. Bieber, Ancient Copies (1977) 78-80, pl. 51. 

99 J.-M. Dentzer, Le motif du banquet couché dans le Proche Orient et le monde grec du VIIe au IVe siècles av. J.-C. (1982), 395, 
402 R 39-40, figs. 234, 239; 392—393 R 54, fig. 310; Hoffmann (supra n. 46) 21—26; id., in Greek Vases in the Paul Getty Museum 4 
(1989) 131—166; C. Bruns-Ozgan, Lykische Grabreliefs des 5. und 4. Jhs v. Chr. (1987) 236-254; cf. S. Ebbinghaus, in G. R. 
Tsetskhladze, A. J. N. W. Prag, A. M. Snodgrass (eds), PERIPLOUS, Papers on Classical Art and Archaeology Presented to Sir John 
Boardman (2000) 99-109, esp. 106—107. 

ἜΜ. Tsimbidou-Avloniti, Ancient Macedonia VI (1999) 124—157; ead., in A. Pontradolfo (ed.), La Pittura parietale in 
Macedonia e Magna Grecia (2002) 37-42. 

531, Travlos, Πολεοδομική εξέλιξις των Αθηνών (1960) 138; Papachatzes (supra n. 19) 302-303 with n. 1. 

3 W, S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911) 302; Bringmann (supra n. 1) K Nr. 24 und K Nr. 25; A. Furtwängler, Masterpieces 
of Greek Sculpture (1895) 160—161; B. Ashmole, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 19, 1956, 188; J. D. Belson, AJA 
84, 1980, 377; A. B. Tataki, in Meletemata 10, Poikila (1990) 254; S. V. Tracy, Hesperia 51, 1982, 60—62, no. 3; Habicht (supra n. 
14) 223-224. 

?^ Habicht (supra n. 14) 224; B. Hinttzen-Bohlen, Herrscher-reprüsentation im Hellenismus (1992) 178 and 232-233. The 
inscription Ἀντιόχου on the 17th row of stone seats (third right kerkis) in the theater of Dionysos (IG II’ 5144) is thought to refer to 
Antiochos Philopappos. 
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Fig. 5a-b: "Medusa" bowl from Knossos. 


An open aegis with a gorgoneion in the middle is found on the reverse of hemidrachms issued by 
Antiochos IV Epiphanes between 173 and 169 B.C. in Antioch on the Orontes. According to Otto 
Morkholm, the aegis of this coin type gives the impression of being made of stiff material such as wood or 
metal carved into a peculiar shape; in some of the dies there are indications that the aegis consisting of a 
network and four (or six) wing-like projections was to be fastened with nails (four or six) to a wall or similar 
structure.” Already in 1890 Babelon drew attention to the passage of Pausanias mentioning Antiochos’ 
dedication fastened to the south wall of the Akropolis. The identification is confirmed by the peculiar aegis 
on the coins. All these «find their natural explanation if this was meant to be a picture of this spectacular 
work of art, the golden Medusa and aegis from the Acropolis, which would remind posterity of the 
magnanimity of the Syrian king». 

Pelletier argued that Antiochos III, father of Antiochos IV, was the donor of the gilded gorgoneion, but 
seemed to have overlooked the evidence of the coin type. He was followed by Peter Callaghan, whose 
arguments are also rather weak; they are based on the assumption that the Medusa head in relief in the tondo 
of the so-called «Medusa bowls», produced by the Knossian pottery workshop from about 220-210 to 150 
B.C. (Figs. 5 a-b), should be a reflection of the «Medusa Rondanini.»?? The latter has been interpreted by 
some scholars, mainly by Janer Danforth Belson, as an eclectic work of the second or first century B.C. 


55 O. Morkholm, Studies in the Coinage of Antiochos IV of Syria (1963) 23-24, pl. III ai-pi; id., Antiochos IV of Syria (1966) 
58ff.; S. V. Tracy, Hesperia 51, 1982, 61 n. 5; A. Houghton, Coins of the Seleucid Empire from the Collection of Arthur Houghton 
(1983) 7, nos. 102 and 103; cf. LIMC IV (1988) 329 s.v. Gorgo, Gorgones (I. Krauskopf). 

°° A. Babelon, Les rois de Syrie, d’ Armenie et Commagéne (1890) XCVIIIff. 

77 Morkholm (supra n. 55, 1963) 24. 

55 H. Pelletier, Syria 32, 1955, 289—307; cf. Ch. Habicht, Chiron 19, 1989, 11—12; id. (supra n. 14) 222. 

5 p. Callaghan, BSA 76, 1981, 59-101, fig. 1; id., BICS 30, 1983, 31-39, pl. 4; cf. Habicht (supra n. 58, 1989); see also L. H. 
Sackett et al., Knossos: from Greek City to Roman Colony. Excavations at the Unexplored Mansion II (1992) 117, 129, pls. 96 and 
116, no.29; M. Eglezou, Ελληνιστική κεραμική Κρήτης. Κεντρική Κρήτη (diss. Rethymnon 1999) 161—164. 
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drawing on Antiochos’ dedication. Buschor, on the other hand, dated the «Medusa Rondanini» to the fifth 
century B.C.°! This much-discussed work, however, has been correctly dated, I think, by Schuchhardt and 
Zanker to the Hadrianic period, thus excluding any relation to Antiochos’ gorgoneion.? 

Antiochos' Medusa finds its closest parallel, at least as far as size and form are concerned, in the colossal 
marble gorgoneion from Beroia, which was used as architectural decoration according to Argyro Tataki.? 
The Medusa head of Beroia seems to be the largest extant gorgoneion, measuring 1.63 m in height and 1.10 
m in width. Tataki dates the Beroia head to the Hellenistic, not the Roman period (as it was usually dated) 
and connects it with the myth of Perseus, the city of Argos and the Argive origin claimed by the Macedonian 
kings. The Beroia head could have served, according to her, as a pedimental centerpiece in a Hellenistic 
temple or monument, like the monument of Mithridates VI on Delos, or used for the decoration of the wall of 
a public building connected with the cult of Perseus (Philip V had a special relation to Perseus). A 
medallion bust, however, not a Medusa, occupied the pediment of the rather small (barely exceeding 4.96 m) 
monument of Mithridates VI, built in 102-101 B.C. and other medallion busts were placed inside the 
building.” 

The gorgoneion of the “beautiful” type was a popular motif in Thracian, Scythian and especially 
Macedonian art; it was used as decoration on boxes and metal vases, terra-cotta revetments and clay disks, 
horse trappings and doors; it also served as a shield device and coin type.” This type of gorgoneion seems to 
have been created in Attika in the early fourth century B.C." Antiochos’ dedication consisting of a network- 
type aegis with the Medusa head attached in its center, would be similar in appearance to the gold medallions 
of the second century B.C.; they consist of a central roundel with the bust of a goddess in high relief, framed 
by a circle of ornamental goldwork; around the circumference are loops to which is attached a network of 
loop-in-loop chains. The style and general appearance of the Medusa head on the cameo of a Hellenistic 
gold ring from Petescia could give us an idea of how Antiochos’ dedication might have looked.” 

It seems that Antiochos’ aim to create “a spectacular work of art which would remind posterity of his 
magnanimity” was achieved. Nicolo da Martoni, a notary from Italy who visited Athens on February 24, 
1395 and stayed only for two days, writes in his diary that he saw, among other things, below the walls of the 
Akropolis and near the two choregic columns above the Thrasyllos Monument an eidolon in an iron frame, 
which had the strange power to sink enemy ships as soon as they appeared on the horizon.” The story was 
associated with Antiochos’ Medusa by William Miller," although it seems rather improbable that it was still 
in situ in 1395. Martoni probably refers to an oral tradition which survived in later times providing additional 


60 Belson (supra n. 53) 373-378. 

61 E. Buschor, Medusa Rondanini (1958) 17; J. Floren, Studien zur Typologie des Gorgoneion (1977) 2-4, 154-157 with nn. 180, 
182, and 216. 

62 W.-H. Schuchhardt, AntP/ 2, 1963, 33ff. n. 9; P. Zanker, Klassizistische Statuen (1974) 116; LIMC IV (1988) 329, s.v. Gorgo, 
Gorgones (Krauskopf). 

5) Tataki (supra n. 53) 247-261, figs. 1-3; J. D. Belson, The Gorgoneion in Greek Architecture (diss. Bryn Mawr College 1981) 
52, G 17, no. 34 (Roman, placed above fortress gate). Ch. Bouras informs me that he saw two colossal marble gorgoneia built into 
the walls of Constantinople. 

$^ Tataki (supra n. 53) 257-258; A. W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture. Revised with additions by R. A. Tomlinson (1983) 284, 
fig. 262. 

65 Lawrence (supra n. 64); cf. the Medusa (?) head on the pediment of a heroon in Saraycik, Lycia: F. Kolb and B. Kupke, 
Lykien: Geschichte Lykiens im Altertum (1992) 57, fig. 87a. 

$6 T. Mazarov (ed.), Ancient Gold: The Wealth of the Thracians. Treasures from the Republic of Bulgaria (1997) 42; Minns (supra 
n. 36) 168, fig. 59; 197, 208, fig. 106, no. 28; 213, fig 114; Jacobson (supra n. 39) figs. 65-66; The Search for Alexander, exh. cat. 
(1980) figs. 95-96; M. Maass, AM 100, 1985, 309—326; I. Touratsoglou, Ancient Macedonia IV (1986) 634; P. Themelis and I. 
Touratsoglou, Or τάφοι του 4ερβενίου (1997) 48, 56, 65, πο. B11, 74; Liampi (supra n. 31) 39 with n. 157; 59-60, pl. 5,1; 76 with n. 
255; 103, no. M12, pls. 23, 143, 145 and 154; BCH 122, 1998, 857, fig. 169; it is noteworthy that the main entrance to the Parthenon 
was decorated with gorgoneia: A. K. Orlandos, H αρχιτεκτονική του Παρθενώνος I (1978) 333—337, fig. 230. 

$7 Floren (supra n. 61) 177, 187, 191; see LIMC IV (1988) 287 s.v. Gorgo, Gorgones (S. C. Dahlinger) for a general discussion on 
gorgoneia; cf. P. Valavanis, Παναθηναϊκοί αμφορείς από την Ερέτρια. Συμβολή στην αττική αγγειογραφία του 4ου αι.π.Χ. (1991) 88— 
89 and 93. 

8 R, Higgins, Greek and Roman Jewellery (1961) 166—167, pl. 52B; cf. Deppert-Lippitz (supra n. 36) 246, pl. XXX. 

® A. Greifenhagen, Schmuck der alten Welt (1974) 50; cf. the Medusa head on the exterior of the Tazza Farnese in Naples, 
Museo Nazionale: J. Pollini, AJA 96, 1992, pl. 3. 

7 W, Judeich, AM 22, 1897, 423-438; K. Setton, The Catalan Domination of Athens 1311—1388 (1948) 228 and 243—244. 

7 W, Miller, The Latins in the Levant: A History of Frankish Greece 1204-1566 (1908) 420. 
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Car wa: 
Fig 7: Akropolis rock east of Thrasyllos Monument. 
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Fig. 8: Bronze drachm, Athens, A.D. 264—267. 


evidence for the importance and apotropaic 
character of the impressive dedication." A 
description of Athens written in 1470 by an 
anonymous Greek author to serve as a vade mecum 
(guide), mentions the sundial fixed on the rock of 
the south side of the Akropolis, as well as the two 
choregic marble columns and repeats the story of 
the Medusa head. This is also mentioned in a 
similar guidebook under the title Description of 
Attika, probably written in 1628. Some of the 
holes cut into the smooth surface of the theater 
rock below the marble sundial and to the right 
(east) of the cave may have been used for the 
attachment of the colossal aegis and the 
gorgoneion of Antiochos IV (Figs. 6 and 7). The 
south slope of the Akropolis with the theater of 
Dionysos, including the cave of the choregic 
monument of Thrasyllos, is depicted on bronze 
coins issued in Athens just before the city was 
overrun by the Herulians in A.D. 267.” On one of 
the types a round projection surrounded by dots 


seems to appear just to the right of the Thrasyllos cave (Fig. 8). It could be interpreted as a reflection of the 
gorgoneion with the aegis, unless it is just an accidental form created by corrosion. 


7? F, Gregorovius, Ιστορία της πόλεως των Αθηνών κατά τους μέσους αιώνας (transl. S. Lambros) 2 (1904-1906) 547. 

7 D. Philadelpheus, Ιστορία των Αθηνών I (1902) 189; Miller (supra n. 71) 511. 

7^ J.N. Svoronos, Corpus of the Ancient Coins of Athens (1975) pl. 98, nos. 444-446; M. J. Price and B. L. Trell, Coins and their 
Cities: Architecture on the Ancient Coins of Greece, Rome and Palestine (1977) 77-78; M. Thompson, in Studies in Athenian 
Architecture, Sculpture and Topography Presented to Homer A. Thompson, Hesperia Suppl. 20 (1982) 165, pl. 28,1—2; J. H. Kroll, 
The Greek Coins, Agora XXVI (1993) 112-126 and 159, pl. 21, no. 376a. 


Tradition and innovation: portraits and dedications on the 
early Hellenistic Akropolis 


Ralf von den Hoff 


*[In Athens] you will see the most beautiful sights on earth:[...] a magnificent temple of Athena, 
something out of this world and worth seeing, the so-called Parthenon, which lies above the 
theatre; it makes a great impression on sightseers.” 

Herakleides 1.1 (third century B.C.)' 


Studying cultural change in ancient societies requires looking not only for the historical or artistic record, but 
also for cultural context: for focal points of identity construction and cultural practice, such as were provided 
by sanctuaries in ancient Greece. The manner in which heterogeneous objects were dedicated and viewed 
together, and the appearance of the sanctuary as a whole can be taken as records of specific interests and 
patterns of behaviour and of the historical conditions that created them. In this sense, the Athenian Akropolis 
was always taken as a visible manifestation of the classical period of Athens in the fifth century B.C. 
However, its history after the death of Alexander the Great should be of more interest than recent studies 
suggest.’ What was happening in Athens’ most important sanctuary and what were the Athenians’ interests 
concerning it during the Macedonian occupation? The existing epigraphical, literary and sculptural evidence 
of this period has not been studied together as a record of cultural change up to now. My purpose is to do so 
and to develop some broader ideas concerning the significance of the Akropolis for the Athenians after 323 
and into the third century. Because of the fragmentary nature of our records, the results will be preliminary 
and are to be understood as nothing more than a basis for further discussion. I will focus on two aspects: 
dedications and portrait statues on the Akropolis. 

The Panathenaia — Athens’ most important festival connected to the Akropolis — seem to have provided a 
prime occasion for foreign rulers to demonstrate their status and piety in early Hellenistic times. Bearing 
witness of this are Lysimachos’ (IG II’ 657 11. 14-16)’ and Ptolemy II's (SEG 28.60 1]. 66-70)’ donations of 
equipment for the Panathenaic ship, as well as the fact that images of Demetrios and Antigonos were by 
decree woven into Athena's Panathenaic peplos alongside the gods shortly after 306 (Plut. Demetr. 12.2—4; 
Diod. 20.46)? Thus, foreign kings were indirectly included in the traditional cult affairs of the polis. During 
the same period, rulers were active in the Akropolis cults as well. The sacrifice of Pyrrhos to Athena Polias 
in 287/6, after Athens' liberation from Demetrios Poliorketes (Plut. Pyrrh. 12.4), was a symbolic act of 
reverence to the polis goddess. Other instances of this were armour dedications. After 334 Alexander 
dedicated 300 panoplies “captured from the barbarians who inhabit Asia" (Arr. Anab. 1.16.7) to Athena. 
Plutarch only mentions 300 shields (Plut. A/ex. 16.17), but it is far from certain that they were attached to the 
east architrave of the Parthenon, as has often been suggested. However, the dowel holes in this architrave can 


' Translation in M. M. Austin, The Hellenistic World from Alexander to the Roman Conquest (1981) 151, no. 83 ; cf. F. Pfister, 
Die Reisebilder des Herakleides (1951); Mikalson 168—169. 

? Hurwit 261—282; but cf. D. Geagan, in M. Dillon (ed.), Religion in the Ancient World (1996) 153—155. 

7 Bringmann — von Steuben 2]-- 25, cat. no. 6; Mikalson 99; K. Bringmann, Geben und Nehmen. Monarchische Wohltátigkeit 
und Selbstdarstellung im Zeitalter des Hellenismus (2000) 94—95. 

^ Bringmann — von Steuben 40—45, cat. no. 16; Bringmann (supra n. 3); for the date cf. Mikalson 108 with n. 9; B. Dreyer, ZPE 
111, 1996, 45-67. 

$ Hurwit 261 with n. 3; Mikalson 81-104; H. Kotsidou, ΤΙΜΗ ΚΑΙ ΔΟΞΑ (2000) 33-38, cat. no. 9. On the monuments of 
Demetrios Poliorketes in Athens, see also T. M. Brogan, this volume. 

ê Mikalson 104. 
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be taken as tokens of similar votives, though not dated precisely.’ In 318, Alexander's namesake, the son of 
Polyperchon, who had just ‘liberated’ Athens, dedicated a ceremonial panoply to Athena (16 II’ 1473 Il. 6— 
8).* Finally, the golden shields Lachares removed (Paus. 1.25.7) must have been parts of similar dedications, 
while the 1,200 suits of armour donated by Demetrios Poliorketes (Plut. Demetr. 17.1) were probably actual 
military equipment.’ For Alexander, the dedication of barbarian weapons had certainly been a gesture of 
acknowledgement of the Athenian victories over the Persians: not only a reverence for tradition but also a 
token of his unchallenged legacy.'° On the other hand, the role of some dedicants as liberators seems to have 
been important, as it must have been for Pyrrhos’ sacrifice. It appears that the foreign rulers’ claims to be 
Athens’ liberators were often underlined by armour dedications or sacrifices on the Akropolis. Furthermore, 
giving armour to Athena was in keeping with an old-fashioned trend in dedications," avoiding non- 
traditional patterns of behaviour. The Akropolis seems to have served as a focal point for the advertisement 
of ruler interests in traditional patterns, and so did the Panathenaia. 

So far as Athenian activities are concerned, we know that the tamiai ordered silver vessels to be crafted 
for the Akropolis from recycled material in 321/0, 320/19 and 314/3, possibly also in 318/7, 311/0 and 307— 
304.'? Gold phialai were produced from a 1% tax collected by the archon of the previous year in 320/19.P 
The boule dedicated a silver kanoun in 318/7. All these activities pursued old practices and Lykourgan 
interests, and it is not astonishing that Lykourgos was honoured in 307 for his diligence in preserving the 
kosmos of the Akropolis. Nevertheless, the nearly annual dedications by public institutions after 323 are a 
sign of sustained interest in it. Inscriptions on the objects named the source of the material, the artist and the 
dedicant. This practice became widespread possibly in order to demonstrate the democratic character of the 
procedure (and so did the inventories).'° Hence, in the late fourth century, the Athenians tried to maintain 
‘business as usual’ so far as the Akropolis cult was concerned. The regular examination of the Athena 
Parthenos,” the interest to maintain the regularity of the Panathenaia, the Athenians’ active engagement in 
the festival in addition to the above mentioned ruler activities! and the resumption of published inventories 
of the Akropolis treasures around 240/30" point in the same direction. 


᾽ Bringmann — von Steuben 17-18, cat. πο. 2; B. Schmidt-Dounas, Geschenke erhalten die Freundschaft (2000) 86; 88-01; 232, 
figs. 26-27. Dowel holes in the east architrave of the Parthenon: G. P. Stevens, The Setting of the Periclean Parthenon, Hesperia 
Suppl. 3 (1940) 64—66; M. Korres, in P. Tournikiotis (ed.), The Parthenon and its Impact in Modern Times (1994) 138—139, fig. 2; 
Hurwit 253—254 with n. 35 and figs. 207; 276. See also P. Themelis, this volume. 

3 Bringmann -- von Steuben 20-21, cat. πο. 4; Habicht 59; D. Harris, The Treasures of the Parthenon and Erechtheion (1995) 
117, no. 18; 233-234; Bringmann (supra n. 3) 64; Schmidt-Dounas (supra n. 7) 84. See also P. Themelis, this volume. 

? Bringmann — von Steuben 31, cat. no. 11; Bringmann (supra n. 3) 67—68 with n. 23; 110; Schmidt-Dounas (supra n. 7) 79 n. 
381; Habicht 59 considers them a dedication. See also P. Themelis and T. M. Brogan, this volume. 

? Habicht 30; Bringmann (supra n. 3) 57-58; Schmidt-Dounas (supra n. 7) 86; 232. 

' Cf. on the Athenian Akropolis: Inschriften von Priene no. 5 ll. 2-6; IG I 456b 11. 3-8; O. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932) 34. 
Elsewhere: Bringmann (supra n. 3) 64—65; Schmidt-Dounas (supra n. 7) 79—93. See also P. Themelis, this volume, on dedications of 
royal women. 

12 IG II? 1469 Il. 3-16; 22; IG Π 1480 (Hesperia 57, 1988, 355) ll. 8-11; D. Harris, Hesperia 57, 1988, 330—332; ead. (supra n. 
8) 159, no. 253; 160—161, πο. 258; 168, no. 296. The dedicants of vessels in 318/7, 311/0 and 307—304 are unknown. These could at 
least partly have been official commissions as well, because Nikeratos of Kolophon worked for the tamiai: IG IP 1474 11. 18-20; IG 
IP 1492 ll. 29-35; 70-73; add. p. 810 ll. 17-20; Harris (1988) 334—336; Harris (supra n. 8) 153, no. 217; 154, πο. 221; 158-159, no. 
251; 162, πο. 261; 211, no. 30. 

? IG IP 1471 1l. 10-15; Harris (supra n. 8) 171-172, no. 320 Earlier phialai dedications by choregoi: S. Lambert, ZPE 135, 
2001, 52—59. 

^ IG IP 1474 ΙΙ. 10-13; Harris (supra n. 12) 334; Harris (supra n. 8) 120, no. 44. 

$ IG IP 333; [Plut.] Mor. 852 B; Paus. 1.29.16. 

$ For possible reasons for the appearance of the artist's name: Harris (supra n. 12) 336—337. On the inventories, see infra n. 76. 

7 Arist. Ath. Pol. 47.1; see infra n. 76 ; D. M. Lewis, in D. Knoepfler (ed.), Comptes et inventaires dans la cité grecque (1988) 
300—302 with n. 18. 

8 Mikalson 108-109; 164. 

? Poll. 10.126 (archon Alkibiades 240/30: for the date, see infra n. 63); cf. Mikalson 163. Earlier inventorying under Lykourgos: 
D. Harris, AJA 96, 1992, 637—652. In the Athenian Asklepieion inventories were produced in 274/3 and 244/3: S. B. Aleshire, The 
Athenian Asklepieion (1989) 301. 
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But what about the images on view inside the sanctuary? First of all: what about the presence of royal 
portraits, which could underline the kings’ interest in self-presentation or Athens’ gratitude towards them? 
This practice is attested in other Greek sanctuaries’ and in the Athenian Agora, where, among others, 
honorary statues of Lysimachos (Paus. 1.9.4), Pyrrhos (Paus. 1.11.9), Seleukos I (Paus. 1.16.1), Demetrios”! 
and Antigonos (SEG 25.149; Diod. 20.46.2) were set up.” But we have no certain evidence for Hellenistic 
royal portraits on the third-century Akropolis.” It seems unlikely that this lack could be due to a loss of 
records, because actually some statues are known, but they are ‘late-comers’, after 229. The earliest ones are 
the pillar monuments of the Attalids.” The lack of royal portraits — both honorary and votive — is 
astonishing. It is possible that early Hellenistic kings studiously refrained from dedicating their own portraits 
on the Akropolis, thus respecting traditional patterns of behaviour and the monument of Athens’ past. But it 
seems to be more likely that the Athenians themselves tried to keep statues of kings out of Athena's 
sanctuary. 

In this context, it is revealing to look at portrait dedications by Athenians. So far as honorary statues are 
concerned, that is, statues dedicated by the demos or the boule, the images of Demetrios of Phaleron and of 
Olympiodoros are the only ones on the early Hellenistic Akropolis known to us.” Demetrios’ portrait must 
have been set up between 317 and 307. It was part of the honours he received (Nep. Miltiades 6.4; Diog 
Laert 5.75). What is astonishing is that the statue was spared when, in 306, all other images of him in Athens 
were destroyed (Diog Laert 5.77). This may be due to the fact that it was a votive to Athena and that even 
in this sensitive political case the Athenians respected its sacredness.” We do not know what the portrait 
looked like. 


? Cf. Schmidt-Dounas (supra n. 7) 102-125 and Bringmann — von Steuben 126-128, cat. nos. 78, 80. Hellenistic royal 
dedications in sanctuaries are altogether less common than other benefactions: A. Giovannini, in M. Christol (ed.), Actes du Xe 
congrés international d 'épigraphie grecque et latine (1997) 175—181. 

?! Cf. fragments of gilded equestrian statue from the Agora (not certainly that of Demetrios): T. L. Shear, Jr., Hesperia 42, 1973, 
165—168, pl. 36; C. C. Mattusch, Classical Bronzes (1996) 125—128, fig. 4.11; J. M. Camp, The Archaeology of Athens (2001) 170, 
fig. 164. See also T. M. Brogan, this volume. 

33 Kotsidou (supra n. 5) 31-38, cat. nos. 7-8; 47—52, cat. πο. 11; 73, cat. no. 24. Other kings: OGIS no. 248 ll. 56-57 (Antiochos 
IV, Hesperia 51, 1982, 60—62, no. 3). IG IP 653 Il. 13-15, 40-42: C. Löhr, Griechische Familienweihungen (2000) 131—132, no. 
150; 145-146, no. 165; SEG 47.1997, 131 (King Spartokos III of the Bosporos and, earlier, his ancestors, cf. Bringmann — von 
Steuben 73-77, cat. nos. 33-34). IG II? 654 ΙΙ. 57-58: Bringmann — von Steuben 70-72, cat. no. 32 (King Audoleon of the 
Paionians). /G II? 3425 (King of Sidon; unknown setting). Cf. S. Dow, HarvStCIPhil 67 (1963) 83-85. Statues of Ptolemy I (Paus. 
1.8.7) and Ptolemy II with his wife, Arsinoe II (Paus. 1.8.6) were probably later additions to the Agora. For statues of other 
benefactors: A. S. Henry, Honours and Privileges in Athenian Decrees (1983) 294—296; P. Gauthier, Les cités grecques et leurs 
bienfaiteurs, BCH Suppl. 12 (1985) 103-112. 

3 An exception could have been JG II? 653 ll. 40-42; Syll.’ 370 (Spartokos III), but the restoration of the Akropolis as setting is 
not certain: Henry (supra n. 22) 296; P. Gauthier, REG 92 (1979) 370 n. 40; B. Hintzen-Bohlen, Jd/ 105, 1990, 142-143; Bringmann 
— von Steuben 74—77, cat. no. 34, esp. p. 77; H. Heinen, in P. Carlier (ed.), Le IV siécle av. J.-C. (1996) 365; Lóhr (supra n. 22) 132 
n. 674; 146 n. 737; nothing but the decree has been found on the Akropolis (pace Heinen). The portrait head of Alexander, Athens, 
Akropolis Museum 1331, is Roman, as K. Fittschen, Katalog der antiken Skulpturen in Schloss Erbach (1977) 22, Beil. 2, has 
demonstrated; contra: A. Stewart, Faces of Power (1993) 106, fig. 5; Hurwit 252, fig. 206. 

24 H, R. Goette, AM 105, 1990, 273—278, nos. 2-3; M. Korres, in R. Economakis (ed.), Akropolis Restoration (1994) 47-48; 177-- 
178; Hurwit 271—272, figs. 220-221; 317, no.17. 

35 The setting of the statue of an unknown Athenian (7) in JG II? 513 11. 4-6 (after 318/7), usually restored as ‘Akropolis’, is 
uncertain: Dow (supra n. 22) 86 (foreigner); M. Osborne, ZPE 42, 1981, 172-174 (Lykourgos?); Henry (supra n. 22) 295. 

26 Cf. Pliny, ΗΝ 34.27; Plut. Mor. 820 E-F; Strab. 9.398. JG IP 2971 belongs to a statue of Demetrios’ grandson (Habicht 64; S. 
V. Tracy, Athenian Democracy in Transition [1995] 43—44; id., in W. W. Fortenbaugh — E. Schütrumpf [eds.], Demetrius of 
Phalerum [2000] 334—336). Tracy suggested [ibid., 334 n. 12] that since no statue base of Phalereus has come down to us, the 
literary references may have conflated the statues of Demetrios of Phaleron with those of Demetrios Poliorketes. Nevertheless, as the 
statue of Phalereus on the Akropolis is the only one mentioned separately, this looks like a trustworthy record; contra R. Parker, 
Athenian Religion: A History (1996) 258 n. 8. On the statues of Phalereus erected by the Athenians, see also P. Green, this volume. 

27 T. Lorenz, in Perspektiven der Philosophie. Neues Jahrbuch 23, 1997, 409—410; N. Himmelmann, Die private Bildnisweihung 
bei den Griechen (2001) 53. The statue of Hipparchos on the Akropolis was melted down in the fifth century to erect a bronze stele 
inside the sanctuary (Lycurg. Leoc. 117—119): R. Krumeich, Bildnisse griechischer Herrscher und Staatsmánner im 5. Jh. v. Chr. 
(1997) 63. Honorary statues in the Agora could be melted down without replacement: Krumeich 64. 
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Fig. 1 (left): Portrait of Olympiodoros. 
Oslo, National Museum 1292. Roman copy 
of a bronze original of about 280 B.C. 
Photo after K. Fittschen (ed.), Griechische 
Portráts (1988) pl. 107, 1. 


Fig. 2 (below left): Portrait of Olympio- 
doros. Oslo, National Museum 1292. 
Roman copy of a bronze original of about 
280 B.C. Photo after G. M. A. Richter, The 
Portraits of the Greeks (1969) fig. 895. 


Fig. 3 (below right): Portrait of Olympi- 
odoros. Oslo, National Museum 1292. 
Roman copy of bronze original of about 
280 B.C. Photo after G. M. A. Richter, The 
Portraits of the Greeks (1965) fig. 896. 
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In contrast, this is what we do know about Olympiodoros' image. Its head is preserved on an inscribed 
Roman herm (Figs. 1-3). Although it is not clear which of his statues is reproduced in this head, it is at 
least very probable that the Akropolis statue looked similar. According to Pausanias, it stood near the south 
wall and was an honorary statue.” What he says about Olympiodoros (1.25.2) sounds like the quotation of an 
epigram like the one on Demosthenes’ statue of 280.*° Afterwards, he talks about Olympiodoros' liberation 
of Athens, but mentions the statue again after all his deeds down to 280 have been listed (Paus. 1.26.3). 
Hence, it is probable that the statue was a late honour for Olympiodoros' achievement, set up around 280. 
This is also the stylistic date of the portrait head.*' Unfortunately, the Roman herm gives no clue to the statue 
as a whole.” Only the head allows some comments. The middle-aged appearance, the short beard and the 
curly hair follow fourth-century features, common for the representation of politicians. The knit eyebrows 
resemble the portrait of Demosthenes. But in contrast to his hooded lids, Olympiodoros raises his head. His 
neck is abruptly turned to the left, a sign of activity and energy in contrast to the calm pose of the orator. 
This motif is taken over from ruler portraits, and Alexander's image was well-known for it.” Furthermore, 
Olympiodoros has cauliflower ears (Figs. 2-3). They are the tell-tale sign of the dedicated athlete and 
demonstrate energy, but can also be a signum of aristocrats, as Plato knows (Pl Grg. 516 A)? 
Olympiodoros was in fact elected strategos (Paus. 1.26.1; IG I 2429).*° Since the fifth century, it had been 
common to depict Attic strategoi with Corinthian helmets, though such helmets were no longer used in real 
life. This still happened around 300 B. C., as witness the Roman copy of a portrait of this period in Berlin." 
Thus, Olympiodoros' portrait on the Akropolis may have worn a helmet as did the portrait of Pericles (and 
certainly others) standing nearby. This would have demonstrated a living tradition of Athens' glorious past, 
which Olympiodoros certainly intended. In this case, the preserved head would be a copy of another of 
Olympiodoros’ portraits.** But it is equally possible that Olympiodoros’ portrait on the Akropolis assumed a 
more civilian image in Athena's realm. In any case, the preserved portrait follows in the footsteps of other 
images of well-known strategoi of the past without helmet, like Themistokles, also characterized by 
cauliflower ears. But these stood away from the Akropolis.*” Apart from all this, the typical early Hellenistic 
naturalism is certainly obvious in Olympiodoros' physical appearance and especially in his receding hairline. 
All things considered, Olympiodoros' image was both conservative (retrospective) and contemporary. The 
strategos’ aristocratic connection to heavy athletes and to older military leaders, his capacity as saviour of 
Athens and his self-confident power and serious engagement during a political crisis were emphasized. 


38 Oslo, National Museum 1292: G. M. A. Richter, The Portraits of the Greeks (1965) 162, figs. 894-896; K. Fittschen (ed.), 
Griechische Porträts (1988) pl. 106; S. Sande, Greek and Roman Portraits in Norwegian Collections (1991) 15, no. 7, pl. 7; R. R. R. 
Smith, Hellenistic Sculpture (1991) 37, fig. 41; Krumeich (supra n. 27) 200; 211 n. 34, fig. 114. 

?? Paus, 1.25.2; 1.26.3; Gauthier (supra n. 22) 79; Krumeich (supra n. 27) 211. Other honorary statues of Olympiodoros stood in 
the Athenian Prytaneion and in Delphi: Paus. 1.26.3. Cf. T. Schafer, AM 115, 2000, 326—334. 

30 Perhaps Pausanias saw the inscription: Ch. Habicht, Pausanias' Guide to Ancient Greece (1985) 90-92. The Demosthenes 
epigram: [Plut.] Mor. 847 A (see here, p. 140). 

?! Stylistically comparable is the portrait of Demosthenes (280/79; Richter [supra n. 28] 215—223, esp. figs. 1401-1402); J. J. 
Pollitt, Art in the Hellenistc Age (1986) 63. Honours for Olympiodoros: Habicht 102 with n. 101. Usually, honorary statues for 
Athenians after 322 were decreed late and some time after their deeds: Gauthier (supra n. 22) 110-112. 

33 The naked chest of a herm is not necessarily a sign of a naked statue. Cf. Richter (supra n. 28) figs. 1414, 1481, and the statue 
of Pericles: N. Himmelmann, Ideale Nacktheit in der griechischen Kunst (1990) 89-101; Krumeich (supra n. 27) 122. 

33 Compare the portraits of Aischines (around 310: Richter [supra n. 28] 212-215, figs. 1369-1390) or Demosthenes (supra n. 
31). 
%4 T. Hólscher, Ideal und Wirklichkeit in den Bildnissen Alexanders des Großen (1971); A. Stewart, Faces of Power (1993). 

35 N. Himmelmann, Realistische Themen in der griechischen Kunst der archaischen und klassischen Zeit (1994) 69 with n. 67; 
id. (supra n. 27) 6. Compare the bronze statue of a boxer in Rome: N. Himmelmann, Herrscher und Athlet, exh. cat. Bonn (1989) 
150-174; 201—202, no. 1. 

36 Der Neue Pauly 8 (2000) 1186 s.v. Olympiodoros (B. Dreyer). 

37 Portraits of ,strategoi’ and other soldiers: D. Pandermalis, Untersuchungen zu den klassischen Strategenkópfen (1969); 
Himmelmann (supra n. 27) 54—58 contra Krumeich (supra n. 22) 199—200; N. Himmelmann, in G. Brands (ed.), Rom und die 
Provinzen. Gedenkschrift für H. Gabelmann (2001) 21—25; cf. Aeschin. 2.80; 3.243. Portrait Berlin, Staatliche Museen Sk 323: ABr 
289/90; C. Blümel, Rómische Kopien griechischer Skulpturen des 4. Jhs. v. Chr. (1938) K 204, pl. 18; Pandermalis 71—72, pls. 21, 4; 
22, 1; Krumeich (supra n. 27) 199, fig. 112. 

38 Possibly the one in the Prytaneion: Paus. 1.26.3. 

?? Themistokles: Richter (supra n. 28) 97, figs. 405-408; Himmelmann (supra n. 35, 1994) 68-69, figs. 26-27; Krumeich (supra 
n. 27) 76-78, figs. 27-29; Himmelmann (supra n. 27) 6, pl. 1. Cf. Miltiades: D. Hertel, MM 36, 1995, 259—268. The relation between 
Olympiodoros' and Themistokles’ portraits has been noted by Himmelmann (supra n. 35) 69 n. 67. 
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Olympiodoros and Demetrios were both Athenians, both held positions 
as archon, and both images were very probably honorary statues erected by 
the polis. These are revealing observations. In the fourth century, the demos 
or the boule erected very few honorary statues of citizens or foreigners on 
the Akropolis. The usual location of such honorary portraits was the 
Agora, while nearly all portraits on the Akropolis were private, not official 
ones."' After about 322 the rules changed. On the one hand, some important 
Athenians were now honoured on the Akropolis as well, which became a 
place for special honours for high and influential officials, as witness 
Demetrios and Olympiodoros. On the other hand, portraits of foreigners 
were now excluded. No honorific statue of a non-Athenian is known from 
the third-century Akropolis. However, such statues were still frequent in the 
Agora." It is again revealing that we actually know of statues of foreigners 
on the Akropolis, but like ruler portraits, they date from later in the century. 
The earliest known is the honorary statue for Eumarides from Kydonia, 
significantly decreed in 228, just after the end of foreign occupation (JG II’ 
844 I ll. 26-27), followed by an Egyptian official of the second century.” 
Eumarides’ statue was not set up on the Akropolis but in the sanctuary of 
Demos and the Charites (ll. 39-40); however, the decree shows that an 
Akropolis location has also been considered. From this time on, foreigners 
were honoured on the Akropolis several times.“* We do not know the exact 
date of the inception of the restricted use of Athena's sanctuary for portraits 
of Athenian citizens in the late fourth century nor how it was enforced. A 
connection to the changes in the practice of honours in Lykourgan times, 
studied by Gauthier, is possible.” But it would appear that the early 
Hellenistic Akropolis was reserved for the display of portraits of Athenians 
to guarantee a show of independence and to establish a distinctive Athenian 
self-presentation. 


Fig. 4: Statue of a girl. Munich, 


E : ] ς Glyptothek 478. R 
What other types of portraits did the Athenians dedicate on the Akropolis? e) d of d ΠΕ pt τ. μον 


From the epigraphical evidence it appears that the practice and types of original. Photo Staatliche Anti- 
dedications did not really change compared to the fourth century, though the kensammlungen und Glyptothek 
total number went down.*° Far more common now, however, were portraits of München. 

cult officials. The statue of a kanephoros was set up in the late fourth/early 

third century (IG Π’ 3457), after Lykourgos had equipped the kanephoroi with a new kosmos.” A new type of 
statues, portraits of arrhephoroi, appears with the statue of Lysistrate, dedicated by her parents (IG II’ 3465). 


? T know of only two examples: IG I? 3827 (Samippos of Elis); IG I? 3822 (Phanokritos of Athens). 

^! The statues of Konon and Timotheos on the Akropolis were private dedications: H. R. Goette, AW 22, 1991, 172; Krumeich 
(supra n. 27) 211—212. 

? Supra nn. 21--22 (kings); Dow (supra n. 22) passim; Henry (supra n. 23) passim. 

5 Bumarides: /G IP 844; Ch. Habicht, Studien zur Geschichte Athens in hellenistischer Zeit (1982) 84; 93; 99;159-162; for the 
date cf. Henry (supra n. 22) 295; 345. Egyptian: IG I? 983 Il. 5-6; SEG 42.106; not Ptolemy VI as in Hurwit 278. Increasing number 
of portraits after 229: A. Stewart, Attika (1979) 116—117. 

^ Kings: supra n. 24. Roman examples: IG II? 1072 11. 11; 1076 11. 27-38. 

5 Gauthier (supra n. 22) 77-92; 105-106; 110—112. 

“© Geagan (supra n. 2) 153. Votives of priestesses of Athena: JG II’ 776 ll. 16-20; see below. Agonistic victors: JG II? 3143; 
3142. Aparche: IG Π 3846; 4339. Private dedications: IG II? 4276; 4915; 4929. Family groups: /G IP 3829: Léhr (supra n. 22) 139— 
142, no. 161 (330/20?); IG IP 3850; IG Π’ 4030; cf. Hintzen-Bohlen (supra n. 23) 129-154; Lóhr no. 151 and p. 155. Votive 
statuettes: JG II? 4413. Therefore it is highly improbable that female statues on the Akropolis were limited to images of arrhephoroi 
after the late fourth century, as Parker (supra n. 26, 271) suggested. For the total number of inscriptions: C. W. Hedrick, Hesperia 68, 
1999, 401-405. 

47 IG IP 333 1. 10; [Plut.] Mor. 852 B; Paus. 1.29.16; B. Hintzen-Bohlen, Die Kulturpolitik des Eubulos und des Lykurg (1997) 
120; Mikalson 28-32. Kanephoroi: L. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932) 25; 102—103; J. Schelp, Das Kanoun (1975); F. T. van Straten, 
Hiera Kala (1995) 10-12; Der Neue Pauly 6 (1999) 245 s.v. kanephoroi (F. Graf). 

^5 U. Kron, in P. Hellstróm (ed.), Religion and Power in the Ancient Greek World, colloquium Uppsala (1996) 145; Geagan 
(supra n. 2) 153—154; Parker (supra n. 26) 271. On the arrhephoroi: Deubner (supra n. 47) 9-22; 31; 36; E. Simon, Festivals of Attica 
(1983) 39-46. It has been suggested that the archaic Korai from the Akropolis represent arrhephoroi, but without epigraphic 
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These girls performed certain rituals during the Panathenaia, Arrhephoria and Chalkeia. Soon afterwards, the 
practice became usual and similar statues were set up (IG II’ 3470—3472),? all of them dedicated by the girls’ 
parents. Christiane Vorster has suggested that the copy of an early Hellenistic statue of a girl in Munich (Fig. 4) 
could be such a portrait,’ but the iconography of the arrhephoroi remains problematic.°' We do not know the 
reason for the new focus, but if the Athenian arrhephoroi were elected,” the demonstration of this democratic 
practice may be significant. In addition to the kanephoros and the arrhephoroi, we also know of statues of 
priestesses."^ Altogether, such images of cult personnel were neither new nor unusual in a sanctuary. But their 
growing number proves an increasing interest in demonstrating the continuity of traditional cult activities by 
Athenian citizens on the Akropolis, in which women played the most important role. 

Other votives combined oikos representation with cult affairs, namely the portraits of Lykourgos and his 
family, the Eteoboutadai, who were in charge of the priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus." Lykourgos himself 
received a posthumous honorary statue in the Agora in 307/6 (IG IP 3776; [Plut.] Mor. 843 C-E; 847 D; 852 
E; Paus. 1.8.2).°° It may be that this portrait can be identified with an early Hellenistic portrait, known in 
several Roman copies and imitating classical models in a retrospective manner." On the Akropolis, on the 
other hand, he and his sons Habron, Lykophron and Lykourgos were represented in a group of wooden 
statues inside the Erechtheion, made by Kephisodotos II and Timarchos ([Plut.] Mor. 843 E-F).? They must 
have been set up before 290, very probably after 307 in connection to the honours for Lykourgos and 
Habron’s priesthood.” Wood is an unparalleled material for portrait statues. However, archaic xoana were 
typically wooden, as was Athena's agalma near the Lykourgan statues in the Erechtheion. ^ Thus, the 


evidence: Kron 145 with n. 36 (with bibliography); Hurwit 58. H. A. Shapiro, in D. Papenfuß — V. M. Strocka (eds.), Gab es das 
griechische Wunder? (2001) 93—94 takes the Korai for kanephoroi. 

^9 The priestess of Athena in /G IP 3470-3471, Penteteris, was active between around 250 and 230, based on the date of JG IP 
928 given by S. V. Tracy, Attic Letter Cutters of 229 to 86 B.C. (1990) 259; S. Aleshire, in R. Osborne - S. Hornblower (εάς.), 
Ritual, Finance, Politics (1994) 336—337. One of the artists of the statue JG IP? 3470, Kaikosthenes, also produced the statue /G I? 
3472, which is consequently not to be dated much earlier or later. On the artists: R. Vollkommer (ed.), Künstlerlexikon der Antike 1 
(2001) 132—133, s.v. Chalkosthenes (O. Dally); 170, s.v. Dies (R. Vollkommer). 

50 Glyptothek 478 (h. without plinth, 1.23 m; head and neck missing): EA 1185 (W. Amelung); A. Furtwängler, MiiJb 1907, 7, 
fig. 3; F. Hiller, AntP/ 4 (1965) 43—46, pls. 20-24; C. Vorster, Griechische Kinderstatuen (1983) 78—79; 127-133; 348, no. 51. The 
statue seems to be a very good Roman copy, as Amelung and Furtwàngler suggested. They knew of a replica, now re-identified by C. 
Vorster in the Museum of Art in San Antonio/Texas 85.137.2: unpublished; Fine Antiquities, Sotheby's New York, Auction 
9.12.1985, lot 139. 

?! See O. Palagia, in Opes Atticae. Miscellanea philologica et historica R. Bogaert et H. van Looy oblata (1990) 347—356; I. 
Jenkins, The Parthenon Frieze (1994) 28, fig. 15; I owe these references to O. Palagia, who delivered an as yet unpublished paper on 
the iconography of the arrhephoroi at the conference “Ancient Greek Iconography", held in Reading in 1999 in honour of Christiane 
Sourvinou-Inwood. I cannot discuss the problems here (see supra n. 48), but in contrast to the Munich girl, the hitherto suggested 
images of arrhephoroi have no himation. Nevertheless, they could also depict ergastinai (cf. IG IP. 1034; 1942; 1943) and they all 
belong to the classical period. Arrhephoroi with himation in Hellenistic times cannot be excluded. The Munich girl is slightly over 
life-size (with head about 1.50 m; cf. the usually smaller statues of comparably young girls: Vorster [supra n. 50] 330—350), which 
underlines her prominence. Nevertheless, the identification cannot be proved because she lacks distinct iconographical features. 

?? Deubner (supra n. 47) 11-17; Aleshire (supra n. 49) 325-326. 

5 Cf. the democratic mass-publication of decrees after 307: Habicht 71—72; Hedrick (supra n. 46) 403-405, fig. 3; S. V. Tracy, 
Hesperia 69, 2000, 229—230. The arrhephoroi also played a role in the Athenaia/Chalkeia, Deubner (supra n. 47) 31; 35-36; 
Mikalson 114-115, which had been restored by Lykourgos: Ch. Habicht, AM 97, 1982, 177—184. 

* Aglauros: IG II? 3459. Athena: see infra n. 63. Honours for the priestess of Athena Polias around the middle of the third 
century: IG I? 776; 928. 

55 Parker (supra n. 26) 242; 290-293; Aleshire (supra n. 49) 330-332. On the family: J. K. Davies, Athenian Propertied Families 
(1971) 348—353, tab. IV. 

°° Habicht 76. 

57 Richter (supra n. 28) 206-207, figs. 1325-1339. I will discuss this question elsewhere; cf. S. F. Schröder, Katalog der 
Skulpturen im Museo del Prado 1 (1994) 74, no. 8; R. von den Hoff, Philosophenportráts des Früh- und Hochhellenismus (1994) 66 
n. 43; S. F. Schröder, MM 41, 2000, 355-356. 

58 Hintzen-Bohlen (supra n. 23) 153. Kephisodotos II and Timarchos: A. P. Matthaiou, in Osborne — Hornblower (supra n. 49) 
181-182; A. Ajootian, in O. Palagia — J. J. Pollitt (ed.), Personal Styles in Greek Sculpture (1996) 94—97; Vollkommer (supra n. 49) 
410-411, s.v. Kephisodotos II (B. Andreae); P. Schultz, this volume. An early dating before 310 for the output of Kephisodotos II 
and Timarchos is not certain: Matthaiou 182 with n. 20; the portrait of Menandros (300/290) is their latest known work and possibly 
the reason for the late floruit given by Pliny, ΗΝ 34.51. 

?? M. Bieber, JdI 38/39, 1923/24, 270; RE XI 1 (1921) 236 s.v. Kephisodotos no. 9 (G. Lippold); M. L. Morricone, in S. Stucchi 
(ed.), Giornate di studi in honore di A. Adriani (1991) 196—197; Lóhr (supra n. 22) 160 (possibly even after 305/4). 

60 Wooden statues: F. Oelmann, BJb 157, 1957, 15 n. 11; I. B. Romano, Early Greek Cult Images (1980) 357—364; A. A. 
Donohue, Xoana and the Origins of Greek Sculpture (1988) 147; cf. K. W. Arafat, Pausanias’ Greece (1996), 54—57; W. Pritchett, 
Pausanias Periegetes II (1999) 168—182. Athena’s xoanon: Paus. 1.26.6; Apollod. bibl. 3.14.6. 
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exceptional material could be construed as a claim of archaic, traditional legacy for the Eteoboutadai. Habron 
and Lykophron were also to be seen in a painted portrait gallery of the priests of Poseidon, again inside the 
Erechtheion (Paus. 1.26.5). In addition, a pinax, painted by Ismenias, represented the whole genealogy of the 
Eteoboutadai and Habron handing over the trident of Poseidon to Lykophron as a sign for passing on the 
priesthood to his brother ([Plut.] Mor. 843 F). It should be dated to his last years between 307 and 304, when 
Habron's successor was to be installed." Hence, from the last years of the fourth century on, the Erechtheion 
was in a way dominated visually by votive portraits of the Eteoboutadai as high-ranking cult personnel to 
demonstrate the old family's legacy and the living tradition of Lykourgos. This was not enough. A statue, 
probably of Lysimache, was set up near the Erechtheion. She was priestess of Athena, a position also held by 
the Eteoboutadai, but by the second branch of the family (IG II^ 3455).? The chronology of the sculptors 
Kephisodotos II and Timarchos and the reconstruction of the list of the priestesses of Athena point again to a 
date in the late fourth or early third century.” Other families seem to have tried to establish a similar visual 
presence. A statue of Pheidostrate, priestess of Aglauros, was set up between the Propylaia and the Parthenon 
(IG IP 3459). She was the sister of the well-known Chremonides, who gave his name to the third-century 
war. Near the Propylaia (?) stood a statue of her father Eteokles, dedicated by her, because he had been 
agonothetes for Dionysos (IG I? 3458) after 317/07.“ 

These portraits demonstrate the attention influential families paid to their visual presence and to the 
presentation of their ongoing cult activities. Old aristocratic gene seem to have especially enforced this as 
status display. Athenian cult personnel must have dominated every visitor's visual experience on the 
Akropolis. On this level, the sanctuary was really kept as a place of a distinct and especially religious 
Athenian identity after 323. 

As for the actual statues on the early Hellenistic Akropolis, all remnants of bronzes were melted down in 
later times. The only marble example known so far was published by A. Mantis: a nearly 2 m high statue of 
Athena wearing an aegis and a himation, dated around 320 (Figs. 5—6).? She is the last of a series of over 
life-size divine statues of classical times.® There are also fragments of sculptured statue bases. The Atarbos 
base (Figs. 7a-7b) held portraits, dedicated in 323/2 by a victorious choregos in the pyrrhiche, the armed 
dance. The Xenokles base (Fig. 8) with a similar scene was probably carved a little earlier. Both focus on 
tribal military contests. The base of another agonistic statue set up around 320/10 (Figs. 9—10) has recently 


8! I L, Merker, Ancient World 14, 1986, 47; 50; Hintzen-Bohlen (supra n. 23) 152-153; Lóhr (supra n. 22) 147 no. 167 (shortly 
before 305/4). Family grave: [Plut.] Mor. 842 E; A. P. Matthaiou, Horos 5, 1987, 35—43, pls. 10-11; A. Scholl, JdI 109, 1994, 252. 

6; On the priestesses of Athena: Parker (supra n. 26) 290—293; Aleshire (supra n. 49) 332-333; 336-337. On IG II’ 3455: J. 
Marcadé, Recueil des signatures des sculpteurs grecs 1 (1953) 58. The name of the priestess should be restored as Lysimache: D. 
Lewis, BSA 50, 1955, 8; Davies (supra n. 55) 172; Aleshire (supra n. 49) 336—337 n. d, though not undisputed: E. Reisch, ÖJh 19/20 
(1919) 306 n. 16 (Lysistrate); cf. A. G. Mantis, Προβλήματα της εικονογραφίας τῶν Ἱερειών και των ιερέων (1983) 90; Kron (supra n. 
48) 144 with n. 32. According to IG II? 3455 her father came from the same deme (Bate) as Lykourgos’ wife. On the family stemma: 
IG IP 766; Lewis 1-12; Davies (supra n. 55) 169—173, no. 4549. 

$8 Priestesses of Athena: Aleshire (supra n. 49) 336; the honours for one of Lysimache's successors (IG II? 776; Aleshire [supra 
n. 49] 336—337) are now dated around 240/30 (archon Alkibiades): M. J. Osborne, ZPE 78, 1989, 241; id., in P. Flensted-Jensen et al. 
(eds.), Polis and Politics, Presented to M. H. Hansen (2000) 507—520. See also M. Osborne, this volume. It is still debated if Syeris, 
whose statue (?) stood nearby, was this Lysimache's diakonos: IG IP 3464; Paus. 1.25.2; Reisch (supra n. 62) 299; A. Michaelis, Jd] 
17 (1902) 84; Lewis (supra n. 62) 8; Mantis (supra n. 62) 70-76, pl. 29; Kron (supra n. 48) 144—145; Aleshire (supra n. 49) 336-337 
with n. d; Hurwit 276 with n. 74; L. Todisco, PP 23, 1997, 121—123. 

*^ Mikalson 165 n. 87. 

65 Athens, Akropolis Museum 2810, 3877: A. Mantis, AntP/ 27 (2000) 85-86, pls. 48—49. 

$6 G, Despinis, AM 109 (1994) 173-198, pls. 31-36; also Zeus by Leochares (Paus. 1.24.4; Hurwit 190-192; cf. IG IP? 4899); 
Athena (IG II’ 4335: 350/002). 

6 Athens, Akropolis Museum 1338: JG II’ 3025; A. Kosmopoulou, in K. J. Hartswick — M. C. Sturgeon (eds.), Stephanos. 
Studies in honor of B. S. Ridgway (1998) 163-172 (with bibliography); Hurwit 257, fig. 210; F. Rausa, AM 113, 1998, 226-227, pl. 
36, 1-2; P. Wilson, The Athenian Institution of the Khoregia (2000) 39-40, fig. 2. On the dedicant: Davies (supra n. 55) 74, πο. 2679. 

68 Athens, Akropolis Museum 6465, 6465a: IG IP 3026; R. M. Schneider, Jd] 105, 1990, 178-179, fig. 11; Rausa (supra n. 67) 
217—230, fig. 9, pl. 37, 1-3. On the dedicant: Davies (supra n. 55) 414- 415, no. 11234; Rausa 218-221. 
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Fig. 5: Statue of Athena. Athens, Akropolis Museum Fig. 6: Statue of Athena, right side. Athens, Akropolis 
2810--3877 (and other small fragments). About 320 B.C. | Museum. Photo German Archaeological Institute, Athens 
Photo German Archaeological Institute, Athens 88/63. 88/65. 


been studied by Federico Rausa.® On its main face, six apoxyomenoi clean their bodies after some athletic 
activities. More were shown on the other sides, their names and demotics inscribed below their feet. All of 
them — four names are preserved — come from the same tribe, Oineis. Thus, the monument must have 
commemorated a victory in a tribal competition, as Rausa convincingly pointed out. I am not convinced, 
however, that it was the Lampadedromia, as he argued, since the Euandria during the Panathenaia would be 
another possibility: a contest in manly beauty with an important athletic component, although its exact nature 
is under discussion and we have no firm depiction of this event up to now.” It is certain, nevertheless, that 


© Athens, Akropolis Museum 3176, 5460, 2635: Hurwit 276; Rausa (supra n. 67) 192-217, pls. 34-35 (with bibliography). O. 
Alexandri’s addition of another fragment is still unpublished. 

7 Euandria: N. B. Crowther, AntCl 54, 1985, 285—291; N. Reed, Ancient World 15, 1987, 59-64; J. Neils, in W. D. E. Coulson — 
O. Palagia et al. (eds.), The Archaeology of Athens and Attica under the Democracy (1994) 151—160; A. L. Boegehold, in J. Neils 
(ed.), Worshipping Athena (1996) 97-103. Cf. M. Bentz, Panathendische Preisamphoren, 18. Ergh. AntK (1998) 68 (for suggested 
early images). Cf. Euexia/Eutaxia: N. B. Crowther, ZPE 85, 1991, 301-304; LIMC IV (1988) 120 s.v. Eutaxia (O.Palagia); S. D. 
Lambert, ZPE 135, 2001, 56-57. Lampadedromia and athletic images: Rausa (supra n. 67) 209-214; O. Palagia, in ἀγαθός δαίμων. 
Mythes et cultes. Etudes d'iconographie en l'honneur de L. Kahil, BCH Suppl. 38 (2000) 403-408. Athletes indeed appear in images 
related to the Lampadedromia, but most of the base depicts athletic activities of minor, post eventum interest for this competition 
(although we do not have all sculptured parts of the base), as other images connected with the Lampadedromia never do to such an 
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after 323 the Athenians did not immediately cease dedicating statues with expensively carved marble bases 
on the Akropolis. Tribal competitions were a thematic focus, as had been the case in earlier dedications. The 
participants in such events were citizen teams. In this sense, the Akropolis also seems to have been 
maintained as a place of commemoration especially of Athenian activities." 

I have so far refrained from touching on two well-known events: Demetrios Poliorketes’ residence in the 
Opisthodomos of the Parthenon (304/3) and Lachares’ robbery and melting down of gold from the sanctuary 
(301/294).” I left them out intentionally, since they can be taken as signs of asebeia and of the new role that 
rulers claimed even in Athens. But they were isolated acts, not usual patterns of behaviour. Did they have 
any consequences for the Akropolis? The end of the publication of treasury inventories seems to be 
chronologically connected to Demetrios’ residence," and certainly, Lachares must have wreaked havoc 
everywhere. But despite damage, most of the votives may have survived.” However, the lack of colossal 
divine statues and of expensive marble bases after 320/00 points to a change at that time as does the 
increasing number of inscribed statue bases. This was long-lasting change — as was the end of document 
reliefs around 300/290 — and there was a parallel decline of high quality sculpture production in Athens 
altogether. The evidence suggests a lasting and not a temporary change in the quantity of dedications and 
images, starting between 320 and 300, without obvious connection to special events and without revivals. 7 
But was all this due to a loss of interest, or could it be construed as sign of a different, new interest in the 
Akropolis? 


extent. Athletic presentations were possibly more important during the Euandria, although the Euandria of the Theseia at Athens 
seem to have been a military competition: G. Bugh, ZPE 83, 1990, 20-37. 

71 Compare also the relief frieze of an early Hellenistic honorary(?) monument on the Akropolis: Schäfer (supra n. 29) 291—334, 
figs. 1-6. Another relief base of early Hellenistic date, with apobatai, Athens, Akropolis Museum 1326, was not found on the 
Akropolis but on the west slope: M. Collignon, BCH 7, 1883, 458, pl. 17; S. Casson, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum 2 (1921) 
227-228, πο. 1326; M. Brouskari, The Acropolis Museum (1974) 23-24, fig. 13; Hurwit 276. We know of such bases from the 
Agora: Mind and Body, exh. cat. Athens (1989) no. 187. The military character is again obvious. The race of apobatai was not only 
understood as a very old competition ([Dem.] 61.25), but also depicted in the Parthenon frieze. On the apobatai: S. Müller, 
Nikephoros 9, 1996, 56—69. 

? Demetrios: Plut. Demetr. 23.3; 26.3 (= Philippides fr. 25); Clem. ΑΙ. Protr. 4.54.6; W. Burkert, in M. V. Fox (ed.), Temple in 
Society (1988) 37; Mikalson 87; Habicht 85-86; Hurwit 262; T. Scheer, Die Gottheit und ihr Bild (2000) 271—279. Lachares: Athen. 
405 F (7 Demetrios II fr. 1); Plut. Mor. 379 C-D; 1090 E; Paus. 1.25.7-8.; 1.29.16; T. Linders, in T. Linders — G. Nordquist (eds.), 
Gifts to the Gods (1987) 117; Mikalson 90—92; Habicht 90—92; B. Dreyer, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des spátklassischen Athen 
(1999) 44—45; Hurwit 262; Scheer 279—283. 

3 Lewis (supra n. 17) 297—308; Harris (supra n. 8) 37-38. 

74 Possibly even the statue of Athena Parthenos needed repair after 304: JG I? 482; W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens 
(1931) 37 n. 2; Harris (supra n. 8) 37. Repair of votive statues had been necessary even before, under Lykourgos: D. Harris, AJA 96, 
1992, 637—652. 

5 Geagan (supra n. 2) 153. It is possible that the end of the choregeia (317/07) was the reason for the lack of more elaborate 
sculptures, since some of the late bases had been votives of choregoi: supra nn. 67—68; cf. Wilson (supra n. 67) 270—276. 
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Fig. 7: 7a. Atarbos base. Athens, Akropolis Museum 1338. Dedication of a victorious choregos of the pyrrhiche, 323/2 
B.C. Photo German Archaeological Institute, Athens 2001/866. 7b. Atarbos base, detail. Athens, Akropolis Museum 
1338. Photo German Archaeological Institute, Athens 72/3004. 


I would argue that the latter is more probable. The end of treasure inventories on the Akropolis around 
300 is not a sign of lack of interest in Athena's sanctuary, but may be attributed to the fact that the 
administration of the sanctuary no longer formed an important part of the democratic process." It became a 
thing apart. This separateness is part of the specific character of the early Hellenistic Akropolis, which can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Reinforcing an earlier, fourth-century tradition, the Akropolis became an important site in an ideal and 
representative sense. So far as its overall design was concerned, it remained untouched more than ever 
before: a symbol of Athens. Consequently, it attracted the attentions of foreign rulers and pretended 
liberators, eager to demonstrate reverence for Athens. As a rule, they tended to accept the traditional means 
of dedication and sacrifice (Demetrios and Lachares being the exceptions that make the rule!) The 
Athenians upheld its sacredness regardless of political conflicts, as witness the preserved statue of Demetrios 
of Phaleron. Continuity so far as the types of dedications are concerned was altogether dominant after 323. 
The fact that the last preserved marble statue of a goddess is a colossal figure of Athena herself (Figs. 5—6) 
may not be accidental. One tried to hold the Panathenaia regularly, though sometimes in vain. The equipment 
of cults and festivals was maintained, and even a Lykourgos-like inventorying of the Akropolis treasuries 
was revived later in the third century. Thus, business as usual and the preservation of tradition were the 
credo. 

2. We observed an increasing interest of old, aristocratic families in their representation on the Akropolis, 
and the fact that Olympiodoros’ image emphasized a certain aristocratic ideal by its heavy-athletic 


76 On the end of the Akropolis inventories: Lewis (supra n. 17); D. Harris, in Osborne — Hornblower (supra n. 58) 221—225; 
Harris (supra n. 8) 20-22; 37-39; cf. R. Hamilton, Treasure Map (2000) 247—276. 
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Fig. δ: Xenokles base. Athens, Akropolis Museum 6465+6465a. Dedication of a victorious choregos of the pyrrhiche, 
330/20 B.C. Drawing after AM 113, 1998, 229, fig. 9. 


Figs. 9-10: Base with athletes. Athens, Akropolis Museum 3176+5460+2635. Dedication of the victorious tribe Oineis, 
320/10 B.C. Photo German Archaeological Institute, Athens. 
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appearance (Figs. 1—3). Social status display seems to have become more important than demonstration of 
personal piety. The Akropolis became what Dan Geagan has called a “preserve of a narrow elite". But not 
only so, because there was a new interest in the democratic character of cult equipment in the late fourth 
century and in statues of ‘democratic’ personnel like the arrhephoroi in the third century (cf. Fig. 4). Both 
tendencies seem to have been accepted as parts of the Athenian tradition on display on the Akropolis. 

3. The Akropolis remained the major display case of Athenian identity and self-definition. But the large 
number of statues of cult officials, who had not heretofore been depicted, and the massive visual 
establishment of family traditions in cult affairs could be taken as signs of growing importance of religious 
affairs, of eusebeia as part of identity construction. What was also growing was religious traditionalism, as 
witness the focus on old-fashioned cult functions and the Eteoboutadai's wooden statues. On the other hand, 
the Akropolis offered opportunities of display of highest official honours for Athenian politicians, adding 
another political aspect to its character as archive of Athens' history, which was maintained by the state 
decrees still set up in the sanctuary. Expensively carved bases and statues were erected especially in 
connection with tribal competitions of Athenian citizens until around 320/10 (Figs. 7-10). At the same time, 
foreigners' statues were excluded from Athena's realm, making the sanctuary a purely Athenian, so to speak 
‘national’, monument, so far as its visual appearance was concerned. This exclusion ended around 228, when 
Athens regained its independence. During the second century, foreign kings themselves appear as dedicators 
of huge monuments, which is far more than the Athenians had allowed in early Hellenistic times." The kings 
now established their legitimacy by a visual linkage to Athens' past, of which the Akropolis had become the 
major symbol during the time under discussion here. 

In sum, what happened to the Akropolis after 323 was that tradition became overwhelming and that the 
Athenians maintained and enforced the idea of the Akropolis as the most traditional site of their city. It 
became a sort of ‘national’ symbol: a focal place of Athenian identity construction by the maintenance of 
ritual tradition and the advertisement of purely Athenian achievements, dominated by aristocratic families. 
This identity was distinguished by its especially religious focus: perhaps due to the situation, in which 
foreign rule made the confirmation of a distinct self-definition more necessary than ever before and in which 
opposition against asebeia was ideologically defined as political.” In this sense, the sanctuary became a 
distinct symbol of a living religious tradition, also regarded as such by later foreign rulers, and in 
Herakleides’ words: “something out of this world". 
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Kephisodotos the Younger 


Peter Schultz 


The career of Praxiteles’ eldest son Kephisodotos the Younger began about a decade before Chaironeia and 
ended just prior to the Athenian rebellion against Demetrios Poliorketes in 287 B.C. During these fifty-some 
years, Kephisodotos II, alone or in collaboration with his brother Timarchos and others, was responsible for 
at least five images of gods, at least ten portraits and at least eight other sculptural dedications.’ While these 
numbers might seem insignificant in comparison with the celebrated oeuvre of Kephisodotos' famous father, 
they do, in fact, represent the largest number of known works attributed to any Athenian sculptor active in 
the Early Hellenistic period. The career of Kephisodotos II thus offers a unique opportunity to examine the 
life of a successful Athenian artist and his school both before and during the Macedonian occupation of 
Athens and to help us understand more clearly the impact the occupation had on the production of Attic 
sculpture. 

Unfortunately, the general outline as well as the specific details of Kephisodotos' career have remained 
highly problematic since the nineteenth century, so much so that even the simple summary of his work and 
context given above could be seen as controversial. In 1893, for example, J. Overbeck argued that 
Kephisodotos' career began ca. 323 and ended some time after ca. 285, while H. Perdrizet gave a simple 
floruit ca. 310 B.C. In the 1920s, S. Mirone placed Kephisodotos' floruit a full twenty years later in the last 
half of the 290s, while H. Pomtow argued that the sculptor was active ca. 331—300. G. Lippold encompassed 
both lines of reasoning, arguing for a long career, ca. 344—290. This was based on his association of the artist 
with the then recently discovered statue base from the sanctuary of Asklepios on the south slope of the 
Athenian Akropolis (IG II? 4390)? A year after this, M. Bieber conducted the first systematic analysis of 
Kephisodotos’ oeuvre and came up with radically different results. She categorically rejected Lippold's 
chronology and argued instead that the sculptor was active ca. 320—270 B.C., dates suggested by the style of 
a set of fragmentary relief sculpture from the altar of Asklepios on Kos. Bieber's attributions were followed 
enthusiastically by G. Richter and thus held sway until 1971, when J. K. Davies argued in favor of Lippold's 
earlier chronology, citing the long-known connection (noted earlier by Overbeck in 1868 and J. Kirchner in 
1903) between Kephisodotos, son of Praxiteles the sculptor, and one Kephisodotos, son of Praxiteles of 
Sybridai, a liturgist responsible for a series of trierachies beginning in 334. Davies’ argument was supported 
and refined by A. Stewart, H. Lauter, H. P. Müller (with reservations), all of whom argued for the aristocratic 


! Stewart, GS 295-297. A selection of attributions based on epigraphical or literary evidence is considered here. For recent 
attributions based on style, see Todisco, Scultura, 132-136. For Kephisodotos the Younger's Aphrodite in the collection of Asinius 
Pollio as recorded by Pliny (NH 36.24), see A. Corso, NumAntCl 21, 1992, 131—149; B. Andreae, Schönheit des Realismus: 
Auftraggeber, Schépfer, Betrachter hellenistischer Plastik (1998) 47—50. For Kephisodotos' symplegma known to Pliny (NH 36.24) 
to be in Pergamon, see now C. Hauber, in Hellenistische Gruppen: Gedenkschrift für Andreas Linfert (1999) 159-60. For general and 
recent bibliography on the artist, see Marcadé, Signatures I, 53-59; A. Ajootian, in PSGS 94—95; Künstlerlexikon, s.v. Kephisodotos 
IL, 410-411. 

? J. Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik II (1893) 112-115; P. Perdrizet, REG 11, 1898, 82-95. 

? Mirone, Cefisodoti 292; H. Pomtow, JdI 37, 1922, 109; G. Lippold, RE 11.1 (1921) 235—240, esp. 239. For the statue base, see 
infra n. 22. 

^ Bieber, Sóhne 269—275. See also R. Kabus-Preisshofen, Die hellenistische Plastik der Insel Kos (1989) 66—78, esp. 73—78, who 
dates the altar to the 340s but disassociates Kephisodotos from the project. B.S. Ridgway (Hellenistic Sculpture 1: The Styles of ca. 
331—200 B.C. [1990] 163-64; 202 n. 15) also rejects the connection. 

* APF no. 8334, following J. Overbeck (Die antiken Schrifiquellen [1868] nos. 1137; 1190 and 1331, and J. Kirchner 
(Prosopographia Attica [1901/3] no. 12172). See also M. J. Osborne — S. G. Byrne, A Lexicon of Greek Personal Names II, Attica 
(1994) s.v. Κ (47). Supporting Bieber's attribution and chronology: G. M. A. Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (1950) 
268—269; P. C. Bol, AntPI 15 (1975) 65-71. Contra: C. Picard, CRAI, 1941, 204—226; G. Lippold Die griechische Plastik (1950) 308. 
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status of Praxiteles’ family and, by extension, a higher chronology for Kephisodotos II. Recently, however, 
the question of Kephisodotos’ date was reopened by V. Goodlet, who rejected much of the evidence 
associated with the sculptor and his oeuvre (including IG II? 4390, the trierarchies, and the altar on Kos); by 
L. Todisco, who made several suggestions that place the artist's activity between 338 and 310; and by A. 
Matthaiou, who, in addition to discovering a new signature, updated several of Kephisodotos' signatures to 
the middle of the fourth century.’ In short, dates ranging from ca. 350 to ca. 270 have been given for the 
artist's career, while Pliny (NH 34.50—51) contributes his fair share to the confusion, placing the floruit of 
Kephisodotos I in the 102nd Olympiad (372—369), the floruit of Praxiteles in the 104th (364—361) and that of 
Kephisodotos II in the 121* (296—293), thereby creating an odd — and still puzzling — sixty-five year gap in 
the chronology." 

Kephisodotos’ wealth is the most controversial and, indeed, most critical point for understanding the 
sculptor's career during the late fourth century. Confirmation of his status goes a long way towards 
illuminating his movements during this time and, of equal interest, the lack of movement on the part of the 
later generations of the family following what is sometimes considered a mass exodus of sculptors from 
Athens after the Chremonidean War.’ Evidence is provided by six trierarchies, the first performed in 334/3 
for the ship Eukarpia Epigenous (IG I 1632, ll. 100-1), the last performed in 325/4 for the Hebe 
Aristokratous (IG IP 1629, ll. 674), all assigned to Kephisodotos Praxitelous Sybrides.'? Davies identified 
Kephisodotos, son of Praxiteles of Sybridai, with Kephisodotos, son of Praxiteles the sculptor. This 
identification rested on two premisses. First, that Praxiteles’ liaison with the expensive courtesan Phryne 
(Ath. 13.585) entailed a man of impressive social standing and second, that the marriage of Kephisodotos I’s 
sister to Phokion (Plut. Phoc. 19.1) implied that the family of sculptors had mingled with powerful Athenian 
aristocracy as early as the 370s.'' Both of these arguments, however, were recently rejected by Goodlett, who 
followed Bieber’s earlier denial of the association of the two Kephisodotoi and concluded that since 
Praxiteles’ relationships with Phryne and Phokion were not sufficient to demonstrate that the sculptor was 
capable of performing liturgies, there was no reason to believe that his son could.” 


5 Stewart, Attika 106—111; Stewart GS 65—72 (sculptors’ status) and 295—297 (status of Praxiteles’ sons); H. Lauter, AA 95, 1980, 
525—531; H. P. Müller, Klio 70, 1988, 346—361. Stewart was the first to reconnect the two men following Bieber's (Söhne 271 n. 2) 
rejection of the association. B. S. Ridgway (Fourth Century Styles in Greek Sculpture [1997] 258; 279 n. 59) rejects the wealth of 
Praxiteles’ family. 

TV. Goodlett, Collaboration in Greek Sculpture: The Literary and Epigraphical Evidence (diss. New York University 1989) 169— 
176; ead., AJA 95, 1991, 676 n. 29; Todisco, Scultura 132-136; A. Matthaiou, in R. Osborne and S. Hornblower (eds.) Ritual, 
Finance Politics: Athenian Democratic Accounts Presented to David Lewis (1994) 175— 188, esp. 177—182. Matthaiou's reading has 
received strong endorsement, see, for example, S. V. Tracy, Athenian Democracy in Transition: Attic Letter Cutters of 340—290 B.C. 
(1995) 24 n. 14. 

* The intractability of the chronological discrepancy was quite rightly pointed out by B. Andreae (Künstlerlexikon, s.v. 
Kephisodotos II, 411). Indeed, even the identity of Kephisodotos I is not as stable as some scholars would have it. H. Brunn (Über 
die Sogenannte Leukothea [1867] 20) was the first to argue that Kephisodotos I was the father of Praxiteles but other possibilities 
exist. A. Furtwängler (Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture [1895] 295), for example, suggested that Kephisodotos I was Praxiteles’ 
elder brother, while Davies (APF 287) thought that he might have been Praxiteles’ father-in-law. In any case, there is no compelling 
reason to doubt the general outline of Davies’ stemma, especially considering the recent work on the important Hellenistic sculptor 
families of Damophon (P. Themelis, PSGS 184—185), Polykles (G. Despinis, AM 110, 1995, 339—372), Mnasitimos (Goodlett [supra 
n. 7] 676—678) and Menodotos (ibid.) The general scheme of the stemmata of these families supports the stemma established by 
Davies for the Kephisodotoi in terms of the traditional use of family names, the possibility of adoptions (for which see Goodlett 
[supra n. 7] 680—681; J. 1. Pollitt, in N. T. Grummond and B. S. Ridgway [eds.], From Pergamon to Sperlonga: Sculpture and 
Context [2000] 98 n. 15) and, importantly, the potential for an elevated social status. 

? Stewart, Attika 6-7; Habicht, Athens 142-149. 

!? APF 288. 

!! APF 287. 

? Goodlett (supra n. 7) 176; Bieber, Söhne 271 n. 2. These arguments have been rendered irrelevant by new research. See, for 
example, L. Tritle, Phocion the Good (1988) 38—45 and O. Palagia, this volume. For the wealth of Praxiteles and his connection to 
Phryne, see: Corso, Prassitele I, 85—91. For the wealth and status of courtesans, royal and otherwise, see: D. Ogden, Polygamy, 
Prostitutes and Death: The Hellenistic Dynasties (1999) 237—240. 
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As Goodlett rightly noted, neither Praxiteles' liaison with Phryne nor his relationship by marriage to 
Phokion proves that he was a member of the richest Athenian class — but brief consideration of his oeuvre 
almost certainly does. Praxiteles can be credited with at least nineteen bronze statues. Considering the price 
of a bronze statue in the fourth century (3000 drachmai, the figure derived from Diogenes Laertios’ famous 
quote [4. 35] and confirmed by JG II’ 555) and the cost of the raw materials (ca. 300 drachmai per image, 
based on the cost of copper and tin at the end of the fifth century: JG P 472, 11. 139-145), the money earned 
from Praxiteles’ known bronze images should amount to roughly eight and a half talents.'* Davies, of course, 
has already provided ample evidence from the fourth century showing that men with assets totaling three 
talents or less might avoid the liturgy, while those who owned more than four talents’ worth of property 
would certainly perform liturgical service. Xenophon (Oec. 2.3-7) notes that one Kritoboulos of Alopeke 
was worth a little over eight talents and that this man bore a// liturgical obligations, a convenient comparison. 
Even if Praxiteles’ many cult images, his numerous marbles (made all the more expensive by their fame, 
Pliny, NH 34.69) and other, undocumented, bronzes are ignored, the eight and a half talents provided by the 
sculptor's known bronze images would have made him a very wealthy man, more than capable of fulfilling 
his liturgical duties. This observation receives 
important confirmation from A. Corso’s recent 
observation that Praxiteles appears as liturgist, not 
sculptor, in the choregic monument described in /G 
IP 3089, 1. 4.'° Assuming that Davies’ figures are 
correct, there can be little question of Praxiteles’ 
status in fourth-century Athens. The artist was a 
man of substance. 

Pliny (NH 36.24) considers Kephisodotos II the 
heir to Praxiteles’ ars and it seems clear that this is 
meant as a reference to both Praxiteles’ skill and his 
means of production, the master’s workshops and 
school." There is no compelling reason to doubt this 
inference and it follows that Kephisodotos would 
have inherited Praxiteles’ wealth like the first-born 
son of any well-off Athenian. This natural 
conclusion gains some tentative confirmation by the 
appearance of one Kephisodotos Sybrides as a 
workshop and property owner from a lease of ca. 
340 and by the fact that Kephisodotos’ great 
grandson (Kephisodotos IV, son of Praxiteles of 
Sybridai) was still well-off enough to marry into the 
liturgical class in the second century (IG II’ 3876). 
It is also worth noting that there is no documentary 
evidence for Praxiteles working after 334. 
Kephisodotos Is first liturgy was, of course, 
performed that same year, and it has been suggested 
that this is more than coincidence, and that maybe 
the public service acted as something of a public 


announcement of the transfer of power from father 
to son.” This connection has been made even more 
explicit by H. Lauter and A. Corso, who suggested 


Fig. 1. Bust of Menander. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
97.288, Catharine Page Perkins Fund. Courtesy, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Corso, Prassitele 1, 84-87 nn. 396, 420 and 421. 


47 R. M. Jones, Testimonia Numaria I (1993) 106—107; G. Le Rider, BCH 118, 1994, 29-30. 
15 APF, xxii-xxiv; J. K. Davies, Wealth and the Power of Wealth in Classical Athens (1981) 28-34. 


16 Corso, Prassitele 1, 25-27. 
Corso, Prassitele 1, 22-23, 37 nn. 49-69. 


15 For a father’s wealth passed onto his son or sons, see APF esp. 225, 228, 423, 495, 571, 589. 
P? J. Traill, Persons of Ancient Athens (1994— ) no. 567864. See also: J. Labarbe, Fouilles de Thorikos I, Les Testimonia (1977) 


no. 32. IG IP 3876: APF 289 and no. 623. 


20 Lauter (supra n. 6) 528; Corso, Prassitele II, 22-23; A. Corso, NumAntCl 27, 1998, 418. 
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that Kephisodotos' series of four trierarchies performed in 326/5 correspond with the year of Praxiteles’ 
death and that they served as a grand public memorial to the great sculptor."' Even if this was not the case, 
there can be little doubt that Kephisodotos, son of Praxiteles of Sybridai, the sculptor, had the material 
wealth necessary to fulfil his liturgical obligations. Even if he had only inherited half the profits of his 
father's known bronzes — setting aside all investments and other commissions, known and unknown — 
Kephisodotos the Younger would still have belonged to the liturgical class. 

With Kephisodotos' social status secure, a few other relatively fixed points might be considered. The 
earliest firmly attributed work is a dedication, probably a statue of Asklepios, set up in the sanctuary of 
Asklepios on the south slope of the Akropolis during the priesthood of Lysitheos of Trikorynthos, in 344/3 
(IG IP 4390). The precise nature of the image held in the extant base is unknown since only three fragments 
of the front face of the stone survive.” The date is confirmed by S. Aleshire on prosopographical grounds.” 
The altar of Dionysos in the Kadmeion in Thebes made by “the sons of Praxiteles" (Paus. 9.12.3) must have 
been constructed very soon after the refounding of the city by Kassandros in 316. Habron, Lykourgos' eldest 
son also commissioned Kephisodotos the Younger to make images of himself, his brothers and his father for 
the Akropolis (Plut. Mor. 843F). The portrait statues of Lykourgos and his sons should be placed ca. 307— 
305 during the orator's rehabilitation and his son Habron’s ascendancy (IG II’ 463, 1. 36 and IG II? 1492, 1. 
123), not ca. 324 during the public prosecution and imprisonment of the family (Plut. Mor. 842E) as has 
been recently suggested.” The famous portrait of Menander (JG II’ 3777; Paus. 1.21.1) (Fig. 1), signed by 
Kephisodotos and his brother Timarchos and dated shortly after the poet's death in 293/2 by Fittschen and 
others, seems to have been one of the artist's last commissions. The date coincides with the floruit given to 
Kephisodotos II by Pliny, but the floruit itself was probably determined by the pupils of Lysippos 
(Eutychides, Euthykrates, and Daippos) with whom Kephisodotos is grouped, not by the death of Menander, 
as has been proposed." 

While not as secure in terms of date or attribution, several other works help to fill in the blanks and it is 
here that new finds extend our understanding of the sculptor and complicate his oeuvre considerably. First, 
of course, is A. Matthaiou's discovery of a new signature on a thrice-used statue base found on the Akropolis 
that once held a votive portrait of Philoumene, daughter of Leosthenes of Kephale. Matthaiou has 
convincingly argued that Philoumene is none other than the sister of the general of the Lamian War, 
Leosthenes, and that the portrait should be dated by letter-forms and on prosopographical grounds to the 
340s, a reading of the text that has received strong support from S.V. Tracy and others.^" 


?! A. Corso, EAA Suppl. 2.4 (1996) 457; Lauter (supra n. 6) 528. 

7» Athens, Epigraphical Museum 2710. A statue of Asklepios is more likely and makes the most sense out of the restored pi in 
line 2. For votive portraits, see: JG II? 4025, IG I? 3455 and Matthaiou (supra n. 7) 177-182. For the base itself, see: Marcadé, 
Signatures, I, 55; 5. Aleshire, Asklepios in Athens (1991) 142, no. 8334. Aileen Ajootian has recently reported the existence of a 
fourth fragment of this base. 

33 Aleshire (supra n. 22) 142 and 152. 

33 It is worth noting that Kephisodotos’ first trierarchy took place at the height of the Lykourgan reforms. Habicht (Athens, 22- 
26) has shown how the landed classes rallied around the statesman in an effort to proclaim Athenian greatness. 

?5 A. Ajootian, PSGS 94. See also Ralf von den Hoff's treatment of these images in this volume. 

?6 K  Fittschen AM 106, 1991, 243-279; id., AM 107, 1992, 268—271. 

7 Fittschen, AM 106, 1991, 273-275. Fittschen’s reconstruction has been widely accepted (e.g. P. Zanker, The Mask of Socrates: 
The Image of the Intellectual in Antiquity [1995] 78—85) and there can be little question that he has carefully reconstructed an 
important portrait of Menander. At the same time, however, I often wonder why the famous Stroganoff and Lateran reliefs in 
Princeton and the Vatican, the well-known painted portrait from Pompeii and the Antioch mosaic portrait in Princeton were 
dismissed as irrelevant comparanda (276—278). These four images are — as far as I know -- the only ancient sources that actually show 
the seated Menander's full body. Fittschen (277) does identify the seated figure on both reliefs as Menander and both portraits from 
Pompeii and Antioch are clearly identified as Menander by inscriptions. The issue, of course, is that all four of these full, seated 
portraits show Menander in the flower of life, young, beautiful and shirtless like the Boston Menander (Fig. 1), not old and draped 
like the Naples-Capitoline type used by Fittschen. Maybe L. Laurenzi’s (Ritratti greci [1941] 39, 78, 120, 138-139; EAA 4 [1963] 
1013-1016) early idea that there existed two original types deserves further thought. (See also: L. Bernabó Brea, Menandro e il 
teatro greco nelle terracotte liparesi [1981] 245-246.) If a search was conducted, could a young, seated, shirtless torso be found to 
match the ancient evidence that shows Menander's full, seated body? Clearly, some questions remain. For the Stroganoff and Lateran 
reliefs, see: B. S. Ridgway et al., Greek Sculpture in the Art Museum, Princeton University: Greek Originals, Roman Copies and 
Variants (1994) 100—106. For the Pompeii and Antioch portraits, see: Fittschen, 4M 106, 1991, 277—278. 

Supra n. 7. 
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Macedonian Occupation, 322. 


350 B.C. 340 330 320 310 300 290 
Sculpture Liturgies 
$1 = 1O I2 4390 (34473 B.C.) L1 = IG I2 1623 334) 
S2 = Paus. 8.30.10 (ca. 340) L2-5 = IG 112 1628 (326/5) 
S3 = Matthsiou’s Base (cs. 340) L6 = IG 12 1629 (3254) 


S4 = Ps. Plutarch, Mor. 841[ Paus. 1.21.1-2 (ca. 338-326) 
SS = 1G 1I2 4025 (ca. 330) 

S6 = IG 112 4608 (ca. 330) 

87 = Paus. 9.12.3 (ca. 316) 

58 = Tatian, Or. ad Graecos 33.11-12 (ca. 310) 

S9 = Tatim, Or. ad Graceos 33.11-12 (co. 310) 

$10 = Ps. Plutarch, Mor. 8431 (ca. 307-305) 

SU} = IO 112 3455 (ea. 300) 

$12 = 1G I2 3777; Pous. 1.21.1 (ca. 290) 


Table 1. Datable activity of Kephisodotos the Younger 


A Kephisodotos was also associated with a cult group in the Sanctuary of Zeus Soter in Megalopolis by 
Pausanias (8.30.10): an enthroned Zeus Soter flanked by Artemis Soteira and a personified Megalopolis. A 
similar enthroned Zeus is found on coins of Megalopolis in the second century.” However, since Pausanias 
tells us that Kephisodotos collaborated with Xenophon of Athens (whose last attested work is often placed in 
the middle of the century), the attribution has caused a fair amount of controversy." Art historians are 
divided evenly as to which Kephisodotos is meant. Imhoof-Blumer/Gardner, Lippold, Lacroix and Pollitt, for 
example, favored Kephisodotos the Elder, while Bieber, Picard, Marcadé and Stewart preferred the 
Younger.” Considering the importance of the establishment of Megalopolis ca. 370, it seems to follow quite 
naturally that Kephisodotos I, with his floruit of 372-369, should be the artist in question. To this argument 
might be added some literary evidence. When Pausanias refers to Kephisodotos the Younger, it is usually as 
to one of the sons of Praxiteles (1.8.4; 9.12.4) not as Kephisodotos sic et simpliciter. 

On the other hand, it has gone unnoticed by most art historians that the initial examination of the 
architectural details in 1890/91 by E. Gardner and R. Schultz indicated that the shrine of Zeus Soter was 
completed sometime after the founding of Megalopolis, probably well into the third quarter of the fourth 


? F. W. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, Ancient Coins Illustrating Lost Masterpieces of Greek Art (1887/1964) 103—04 and 124; 
L. Lacroix, Les reproductions de statues sur les monnaies grecques (1949) 299—300. 

30 Polybios’ (2.55) statement that Megalopolis was destroyed by Kleomenes in 223 with “such systematic cruelty and animosity 
that nobody would have thought that it could be reinhabited," also complicates the picture significantly. It is conceptually possible 
that the images seen by Pausanias were Roman replacements. 

3! Kephisodotos I: Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner (supra n. 29); G. Lippold, RE 11.1 (1921) 234-35; Lacroix (supra n. 29); J. J. 
Pollitt, The Art of Ancient Greece: Sources and Commentary (1991/1998) 83—84. Kephisodotos II: Bieber, Söhne 265; Picard (supra 
n. 5) 216—220; Marcadé, Signatures I, 56; Stewart, GS 295. The debate has a long tradition. M. Collignon (Histoire de la sculpture 
grecque II [1897] 184; id., Scopas et Praxitéle: La sculpture grecque au IVe siécle jusqu'au temps d'Alexandre [1907] 156), E. A. 
Gardner (4 Handbook of Greek Sculpture [1896] 387) and V. Macchioro (OJh 12, 1909, 185—197), for example, all thought that 
Kephisodotos the Elder was the artist in question, an opinion seriously questioned by Mirone, Cefisodoti 294—299. 

* On the founding, see S. Hornblower, BSA 85, 1990, 71-77. 

33 See: Corso, Prassitele I, 164, 233 n. 1040; id. (supra n. 20) 394. 
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century. This observation was recently confirmed in 1995 by the German excavation of the site, which 
places the founding of the sanctuary ca. 350—330 on the basis of ceramic evidence, and by an important new 
dissertation on Federal League architecture by C. Downey." Interestingly, a date in the third quarter of the 
fourth century corresponds nicely with Megalopolis’ successful defense against the invading army of the 
Spartan king Agis III in 330 and, more importantly, with the massive 120 talent fine paid afterwards to the 
Great City by the Eleans and Achaians, Sparta’s allies in the conflict (Curt. 6.1.20). Might not a shrine of 
Zeus Soter have been erected to commemorate the saving of the city from Spartan oppression? The 
architectural and ceramic evidence certainly points in this direction and there can be no question that more 
than adequate funds were available at the time. While it 15 possible that an older cult image was set within 
the later fourth-century shrine, it should be admitted that Zeus Soter 1s rarely associated with city founding 
and that new shrines often received new cult images at the same time." If the statue group and shrine are 
contemporary and if the historical, architectural and ceramic evidence is valid, then Kephisodotos the 
Younger was probably the sculptor of the group, and the images were probably set up ca. 330. Maybe the 
older Xenophon served as something of a mentor to the young artist out of Athens for the first time on an 
important commission." 

In addition to the Zeus Soter group, two portraits of poetesses by Kephisodotos the Younger — described 
by the Christian apologist Tatian (Or. ad Graecos 33.11—12) while he visited Pompey's theater complex in 
Rome in the mid first century A.C. — might also be mentioned." The first is an image of the Tegean poetess 
Anyte, made in collaboration with Lysippos' pupil Euthykrates; the second is a portrait of Myro of 
Byzantium. A fair amount is known of Anyte of Tegea, as she was one of the more famous minor poetesses 
of the Early Hellenistic period, being active some time between 320 and 300. Pausanias (10.38.7) preserves 
the apocryphal story of the occasion for the dedication of her portrait." In the tale, a rich Naupaktian 
landowner named Phalysios was struck blind by disease. He turned to Asklepios for help and the god sent 
Anyte of Tegea from Epidauros with an inscribed sacred tablet. When Anyte arrived at Naupaktos, she gave 
the tablet to Phalysios, who was able to read it since his sight was miraculously restored. After he was 


%4 E. Gardner et al., Excavations at Megalopolis 1890/91, JHS Suppl. 1 (1892) 24, 26-27, 52-54. 

55 H. Lauter, Th. Spyropoulos et al., 44 110, 1995, 118—128, esp. 121-122; C. Downey, The Architecture of the Greek Federal 
Leagues, Fourth through Second Centuries B.C.E. (diss., Univeristy of Minnesota, 2002) 65—69. 

?6 For the history of the invasion, see A. B. Bosworth, Conquest and Empire: The Reign of Alexander the Great (1988) 198—204, 
esp. 202-203. Picard (supra n. 5) 219-220 connects the statue group to the defeat of the Spartan aggressors in 353. 

37 The Parthenon and the Argive Heraion are only the most obvious examples. 

38 Xenophon is often thought to have worked only at the beginning of the fourth century, in spite of Picard’s (supra n. 5) solid 
arguments to the contrary. Xenophon's activity in the 370s, however, does not preclude him from working in the 330s. Indeed, if 
Kephisodotos the Younger worked from ca. 340—290, it is possible that Xenophon of Athens worked ca. 380—330. 

The original position of the cult images is worth discussing. Gardner and Schultz (supra n. 34, pl. xiv) thought that the massive 
foundations set in the middle of the sanctuary’s colonnade corresponded with Pausanias! description. They argued that this structure 
held the cult group. Lauter (supra n. 34) also thought that the base held a monumental (equestrian!) statue. Autopsy (conducted first 
on 11 March 2000 and later on 16 October 2001 with the help of architects Fred Cooper, Caitlin Downey and David Scahill) reveals 
this reconstruction to be highly problematic. The foundations of the structure are large (ca. 11.35m x 5.35 m) and were set on axis 
with the temple proper. The structure was also placed parallel to the temple's façade. It is unlikely, however, that the cult images 
were set up in the open air, thus intentionally subjected to the elements. To this it might also be added that the structure's foundations 
are not solid but rather composed of sleepers, i.e. crosswalls, each being 0.68 m wide and placed ca. 0.60 m apart. These members 
would have supported a thinner stone paving (like the pool in front of the cult statue of Zeus at Olympia, W. Hege, Olympia [1937] 
pl. 20) or subsequent levels of masonry (like the Great Altar at Pergamon, W. Radt, Pergamon: Geschichte und Bauten einer antike 
Metropole [1999] fig. 117). Monumental statue bases are never constructed in this manner. Rather, they are built of solid stone to 
support the entire weight of the statues. Compare the base of Damophon’s group at Lykosoura (G. Dickins and K. Kourouniotis, BSA 
13, 1906/1907, 357—358, esp. fig 1). The placement and construction of these foundations more readily suggest an altar: so Downey 
(supra n. 38) 67. 

If the images were not set in the middle of the sanctuary, where were they placed? While no remains of a statue base have been 
reported in the temple, a large, fragmentary block of grey limestone was noticed during examination of the temple's cella in 2001. 
This block is of noticeable higher quality than the preserved column bases. It was found slightly to the southeast of the last preserved 
base of the northern colonnade, an ideal position for the corner block of a large plinth. Since the entire rear of the cella had slipped 
off into the Helisson River before preliminary excavations in the 1890s, this block might be all that is left of the base of 
Kephisodotos' group. The distance between the interior colonnades of the temple is ca. 6.50 m. It provides more ample room for a 
monumental three-figure base, giving roughly 1.75 m per figure, if distance was left between the sides of the base and the interior 
colonnade as might be expected. Kephisodotos' statues were probably set within the temple, right where they ought to belong. 

° F, Coarelli, RendPontAc 44, 1971/72, 99-122; Stewart, GS 296. 

39 A. S. Gow and D. L. Page, The Greek Anthology: Hellenistic Epigrams (1965) 89-91; J. M. Snyder, The Women and the Lyre 
(1987) 67-77. On the connection between portrait and sanctuary, see J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece’ (1965) 470— 
471. 
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healed, Phalysios paid Anyte an astounding two thousand gold pieces and established a sanctuary of 
Asklepios at Naupaktos. The Asklepieion at Naupaktos was located and discussed at the end of the 
nineteenth century first by R. Weil and later by W. J. Woodhouse."' Since Kephisodotos’ grandson would 
become a priest of Asklepios in the mid third century (IG II’ 1534 b, 1. 268) and since the sculptor himself 
not only made a statue of the god later to be seen in Rome, but also three other votive statues in Asklepieia 
on the mainland, it is tempting to suggest that it was the Phalysios miracle that prompted the dedication of 
Anyte's portrait within the Asklepieion of Naupaktos, maybe as a tithe from Phalysios' generous reward. 
Since the earliest inscriptions and pottery from this shrine seem to date from the last quarter of the fourth 
century, this might provide a general date for the portrait. Even if this connection is contested, there is little 
question that Anyte of Tegea was active ca. 320—300, therefore her portrait can be dated to the same period. 

Roughly the same dates apply to the poetess Myro of Byzantium. She is recorded as the mother of the 
tragic poet Homeros, who flourished in the 124th Olympiad (284—281).** Homeros should thus be born some 
time before at least 305 and his mother at least fifteen years before that. A birth date for her in the period 
between 340 and 320 seems reasonable. Her portrait can thus be placed at the end of the fourth century. 

To these works might be added the signed portrait of Philylla, daughter of Philokles of Sounion (IG I 
4025, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 10034), found in the Roman Agora and dated by letter-forms to the 
330s by Kirchner and Matthaiou; a dedication of one Chairephanes (JG II^ 4608) at Eleusis, dated by its 
connection to the Stoa of Philo to the late 330s or the early 320s; and a votive portrait from the Akropolis of 
a priestess of Athena Polias (IG II’ 3455), signed by Kephisodotos and Timarchos and dated ca. 300 on 
prosopographical grounds." While other, less secure, commissions could be added to this list, a general 
assessment of the datable work of Kephisodotos II, given in Table 1, allows the conclusion that he remained 
remarkably active both before and during the Macedonian occupation of Athens. The socio-political turmoil 
of the period had relatively little impact on the business of at least one wealthy and well-known sculptural 
workshop. Kephisodotos thus provides us with a master artist and his school regulating their affairs in 
exemplary fashion within a stable framework of wealthy patronage. Whether or not this case can serve as a 
fair example for other Attic workshops during the Macedonian occupation will be the subject of a future 
study. What is important for us now is that, with regards to this particular sculptor and his school, it was 
business as usual. 

But is it really that simple? While nothing certain can be said regarding the family's politics, it is worth 
noting that unlike other famous Athenian sculptors working in the fourth and third centuries — Leochares 
(Paus. 5.20.9), Euphranor (Pliny, NH 34.77—78), Telesinos (/G XI 4 514) and, perhaps a generation later, 
Phyromachos and Nikeratos (IG ΧΙ.4.1105; Diod. 31.35) — neither Praxiteles nor his sons ever worked for 
Alexander or his Successors. Indeed, this fact might have become a discreet source of pride as the fourth 
century moved into its last decades and relations between Athens and Macedon turned into active hostility. 
Praxiteles himself must have known Hypereides, Phryne's defender and one of Macedon's greatest foes, and 
may even have contracted the man's services in defense of the courtesan in the middle 340s. The fact that 
Habron chose Kephisodotos to make his family's group portrait during the course of Lykourgos' 
rehabilitation might also suggest a sort of restrained patriotism. Matthaiou’s identification of Kephisodotos’ 
portrait of Philoumene as the sister of general Leosthenes, famous for his resistance to Macedon, also 
supports what seems to be a quiet series of connections between the artist and the ranking anti-Macedonian 
elements in Athens. Certainly, there can be no question that the artist participated enthusiastically in the 
restoration of Thebes in 316, refurbishing what must have been one of the most important objects of the 
reconstruction, the altar of Dionysos on the Theban akropolis, destroyed twenty years earlier by Alexander 
the Great. Of course, it may simply be that Kephisodotos represented the best of local talent and that the 
Thebans and the friends and relatives of Macedon's most zealous foes chose him for the status that he and 
his family name would bring to their prominently displayed images. This interpretation is not entirely 
satisfactory, however, as it ignores the artist's vigorous and generous contribution to the Athenian military 


^! R, Weil, AM 4, 1879, 22-29; W. J. Woodhouse, JHS 13, 1892-3, 338—355, esp. 338-342. 

? Gow and Page (supra n. 39) 413-414; Snyder (supra n. 39) 84—86. 

? IG IP 4025: Marcadé, Signatures I, 54; Matthaiou (supra n. 7 ) 182 n. 17; J. Mylonopoulos, Kernos 12, 1999, 260; C. Lohr, 
Griechische Familienweihungen: Untersuchungen zu einer Reprásentationsform von ihren Anfängen bis zum Ende des 4.Jhs.v.Chr. 
(2000) 118. ΙΟ IP 4608: Marcadé, Signatures I, 55; Matthaiou (supra n. 7) 181 n. 15. IG IP 3455: Marcadé, Signatures I, 58; A. G. 
Mantis, Προβλήματα της εικονογραφίας τῶν ιερειών και τῶν ιερέων στην αρχαία ελληνική τέχνη (1983) 44, 48 and 90; U. Kron, 
Boreas 24, 1996, 144. 
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during Epikrates’ reforms in the mid-330s and, later, during the grain crises of the 320s.“ Perhaps 
Kephisodotos the Younger was something of an Athenian patriot after all. 
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Liberation honors: Athenian monuments from Antigonid 
victories in their immediate and broader contexts 


Thomas M. Brogan 


Introduction! 


Relationships between Greek cities and Hellenistic rulers often developed through a process of gift exchange. 
Ruler benefactions in the form of money, territory, supplies, buildings or military assistance were given to 
cities, which recognized these gifts with a variety of civic honors: crowns, festivals, cults, and painted and 
sculpted monuments.” The recent catalogue by Bringmann, Ameling and Schmidt-Dounas reveals that Athens 
received more ruler benefactions than any other Greek city.* While this statistic may simply reflect an Atheno- 
centric bias in our sources, I would instead draw attention to the important strategic and ideological role Athens 
played in Hellenistic politics, which warranted unusual attention and benefactions.* Between 307 and 302 B.C. 
this attention took the form of Antigonid military assistance, and the Athenian response beautifully illustrates 
the pattern of honorific exchange. After the liberation of Athens from Cassander in 307 B.C., Diodorus reports 
that the Athenians awarded Antigonus and Demetrius lavish honors: two gold crowns, altars with sacrifices, 
images woven into the peplos of Athena, two new Eponymous Tribes and a golden chariot group." In the first 
half of the paper I will focus on three or four pairs of portraits associated with these honors. A second group of 
Athenian honors, this time for Antigonid military action against Cassander's counter-attacks between 304 and 
302 B.C., forms the second half of the paper. 

Smith has identified portraits as the ultimate honor at a city's disposal when responding to ruler 
benefactions; however, the miserable preservation of these Athenian honors has prevented scholars from 
giving them more than passing mention in historical and sculptural studies. This paper considers the form 
and function of these portraits as liberation monuments, placing particular emphasis on their original 
appearance and later remodeling when Athenian honors for the Antigonids were removed ca. 200 B.C. 
Despite poor preservation two topics can be observed in the study of these monuments: a conscious reference 
to the location of earlier Athenian commemorations and the introduction of new iconographic forms.’ The 
Hellenistic period is usually regarded as a time of innovation; however, my study of Hellenistic war 
memorials indicates that traditional forms and positions of victory monuments were perhaps even more 


! This paper is dedicated to the memory of my good friend and colleague Prof. William Coulson who died one month after the 
conference. 

? For the most comprehensive treatment of these gifts, see W. Ameling, K. Bringmann and B. Schmidt-Dounas, in K. Bringmann 
and H. von Steuben (eds.), Schenkungen hellenistischer Herrscher an griechische Städte und Heiligtümer I, Zeugnisse und 
Kommentare (1995); K. Bringmann, Geben und Nehmen. Monarchische Wohltátigkeit und Selbsdarstellung im Zeitalter des 
Hellenismus, in K. Bringmann and H. von Steuben (eds.), Schenkungen hellenistischer Herrscher an griechische Städte und 
Heiligtümer II.1, Historische und Archäologische Auswertung (2000); B. Schmidt-Dounas, Geschenke erhalten die Freundschaft. 
Politik und Selbsdarstellung im Spiegel der Monumente, in K. Bringmann and H. von Steuben (eds.), Schenkungen hellenistischer 
Herrscher an griechische Städte und Heiligtümer Π.2, Archäologische Auswertung (2000). For the civic responses, in addition to the 
previous references, see Ch. Habicht, Gottmenschentum und griechische Städte? (1970); P. Gauthier, Les cités grecques et leurs 
bienfaiteurs (1985); Κ. R. R. Smith, Hellenistic Royal Portraits (1988) 15-31. 

> Ameling et al. (supra n. 2) passim. 

^ W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens: An Historical Essay (1911) ix-x. 

$ Diod. 20.46.1—4. See also R. von den Hoff, this volume. 

* Smith (supra n. 2) 15-18 and J. D. Mikalson, Religion in Hellenistic Athens (1998) 75-104, esp. 79 n. 5. 

7 For additional examples of this dynamic reference between ancient monuments, see T. Hólscher, Jd/ 89, 1974, 70-11; H.-J. 
Schalles, Untersuchungen zur Kulturpolitik der pergamenischen Herrscher im dritten Jahrhundert vor Christus, IstForsch 36 (1985) 
passim and B. Hintzen-Bohlen, Herrscher-reprásentation im Hellenismus: Untersuchungen zu Weihgeschenken, Stiftungen und 
Ehrenmonumenten in den mutterlándischen Heiligtümern Delphi, Olympia, Delos und Dodona (1992) passim. 
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influential." Hólscher's provocative study of Athens’ commemorative landscape in the fifth century provides 
a useful model for exploring the ways Athens made reference to earlier commemorations of political 
ideology or glories on the battlefield.” Returning to the Hellenistic period, a diachronic comparison of the 
Antigonid honors to those later given to the Attalids reveals several important shifts in the local pattern of 
royal and Athenian gift exchange. 


Antigonid Commemorations 


Of the honors set up after the liberation of the city in 307 B.C., the premier award was the pair of golden 
images set up in a chariot in the heart of the Athenian Agora (Fig. 1). They were placed near the statues of 
the Tyrannicides, where such honors were previously forbidden. Earlier in the fourth century, the Athenians 
had awarded several living men public portraits in the Agora — but the images of Antigonus and Demetrius 
were probably the first gold (presumably gilt) honorific portraits in Athens and thus forerunners of what 
would become a standard for Hellenistic rulers.'' The use of gold, the chariot support, and the position of the 
monument near the Tyrannicides (probably near the center of the Agora) all placed the victors on a level 
equal to Athens’ greatest state heroes as liberators of the city." The allusion to military victory may have 
been even clearer if we accept Mattusch’s suggestion that the gilded Nike from the Agora once belonged to 
the group. A wave of anti-Macedonian fervor ca. 200 B.C. probably consumed the chariot group (with or 
without a Nike), which would explain why Pausanias did not report it during his visit four centuries later. 

More unusual and to my mind still unexplained is the setting for these sculptures — in a chariot. The 
vehicle had a long history in athletic memorials (e.g. the Delphi Charioteer) and funerary monuments (e.g. 
the crowning member on the tomb of Mausolus at Halicarnassus) and has also appeared on military victory 
monuments even though it was not used as a weapon in battle by Greek armies. One of the earliest examples 
is recorded by Herodotus who mentions that the Athenians dedicated a chariot on the Acropolis to celebrate 
their victory over the Boeotians at the end of the sixth century.'* A ca. 330 portrait group of Philip and 
Alexander was represented “in quadrigis” by Euphranor, but the location and occasion for the group are not 
known." Ca. 300 B.C. the Rhodians commemorated their victory over Demetrius at Rhodes with an image 
of the god Helios in a chariot on a tall pillar at Delphi; however, there the car served clearly as the god’s 
divine transport.' 

In the Hellenistic period, chariots were used in festive processions, in some cases as vehicles for gold 
statues of kings, heroes and gods." From an iconographic standpoint, the cars must have carried a significant 
symbolic meaning, possibly as a form of divine or heroic transport. It is in this context that one understands 
Plutarch's report that the Athenians erected an altar in the city for Demetrius at the spot where he descended 
from his chariot.'* In the second century the vehicle continued to be used on several prominent monuments 


8 See also R. von den Hoff, this volume. For an exposition of Hellenistic innovations in many artistic fields, see J. J. Pollitt, Art in 
the Hellenistic Age (1986) Preface. For the Hellenistic military victory monuments, see T. M. Brogan, Hellenistic Nike: Monuments 
Commemorating Military Victories of the Attalid and Antigonid Kingdoms, the Aitolian League, and the Rhodian Polis, ca. 307-133 
B.C. (diss. Bryn Mawr College 1999). 

? T. Hólscher, in D. Boedeker and K. A. Raaflaub (eds.), Democracy, Empire, and the Arts in Fifth-Century Athens (1998) 153— 
184. 

? Diod. 20.46.1-4 

! Smith (supra n. 2) 17. 

? Smith (supra n. 2) 18. The position of the Tyrannicides in the Agora remains an unsolved problem; for a summary of the 
evidence, see H. A. Thompson and R. E. Wycherley, Agora XIV. The Agora of Athens (1972) 155—160. Cf. also A. Ajootian, in K. J. 
Hartswick and M. C. Sturgeon (eds.) ΣΤΕΦΑΝΟΣ, Studies in honor of Brunilde Sismondo Ridgway (1998) 1-13. 

? Gilded Nike from the Agora: C. C. Mattusch, Classical Bronzes: the Art and Craft of Greek and Roman Statuary (1996) 127. 
Destruction of royal Macedonian monuments in Athens in 200 B.C.: Ch. Habicht, Athens from Alexander to Antony (1997) 197. 

^ Hdt. 5.77; A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis (1949) 191—194, no. 168; M. Korres, in BCH Suppl. 36 
(2000) 312-314. 

? Pliny, NH 34.78; O. Palagia, Euphranor (1980) 45. 

$ A. Jacquemin and D. Laroche, BCH 110, 1986, 285-307, figs. 1—10. 

ΤΕ. E. Rice, The Grand Procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus (1983) 126-128. Athenaeus of Naucratis recounts Callixeinus of 
Rhodes' description of the Grand Procession of Ptolemy II. The story ends with a mention that Ptolemy I and Berenice were honored 
by three statues in golden chariots and Ptolemy II was honored with two golden statues in golden chariots and still others on 
columns. 

18 Plut. Demetr. 10.4 and Mikalson (supra n. 6) 85-87. 
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Fig. 1: Agora state plan of 150 B.C. showing the position of the Eponymous Heroes. Photo American School of 
Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 
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Fig. 2: The Eponymous Heroes base: state plan and reconstruction of phase II. 
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erected by the Athenians to honor royal benefactors, including the chariots set up on pillars on the Athenian 
Acropolis, probably for the Attalids." I would suggest that like the chariot group with Demetrius and 
Antigonus next to the Tyrannicides, these second century Attalid honors on the Acropolis were probably 
commemorations of or honors for military triumph rather than athletic victories at the Panathanaic Games as 
Dinsmoor and others have suggested.^" 

In connection with the Athenian decision to name two new tribes after Antigonus and Demetrius, bronze 
portraits were added to the existing representations of the Eponymous Heroes at Delphi and Athens.”' Of the 
two pairs at Delphi, the composition of the group at the entrance to Apollo's temenos is better understood. 
Pausanias reports that images of Antigonus and Demetrius were added to Phidias’ group of Miltiades and 
various Athenian heroes and deities commemorating the victory over the Persians at Marathon.” Because of 
limits on space, the new portraits replaced two of the original heroes.” 

The case for a second set of Eponymous Heroes on the large base next to the Athenian Treasury is more 
controversial. The epigram on the base records that the offering was made from the spoils at Marathon; 
however, the physical remains suggest that the offering was remodeled on several occasions.” While some 
researchers would restore trophies in the first phase, a majority of scholars interpret the cuttings on the base 
as more appropriate for a group of sculptures, probably a group of Eponymous Heroes.” There is clear 
architectural evidence for a later remodeling of the base, but the chronology of these changes is still the 
subject of debate. Vatin reads the names of Antigonus and Cephisodotus on one of the blocks and suggests 
that this evidence indicates that figures of Antigonus and Demetrius were added by the sculptor 
Cephisodotus the Younger ca. 300 B.C.”° More recently, Jacquemin has pointed to a decree on one of the 
blocks which would provide a terminus post quem of 290—280 B.C. for these changes which she places in 
the middle of the century with changes to the Delphic festivals.”’ 

A third group of Eponymous Heroes was erected in the Athenian Agora (Fig. 1). Aristophanes in 424 B.C. 
is the first to mention them, and Shear has argued persuasively that by the late fourth century the group stood 
on a long base preserved in front of the Metroon (Fig. 2). Clamp cuttings on fragments of the base crown and 
changes to the foundations support the theory that portraits of Antigonus and Demetrius were added at both 
ends of the base after 307 B.C.; however, no physical evidence of the statuary has been recovered.” 

By adding images of Antigonids to these groups, Athens honored the men with two popular themes of 
Hellenistic propaganda: the restoration of traditional forms of government and the championing of Greek 
freedom. The first theme is illustrated by the induction of both men into one of the city's fundamental 
institutions (1.e., the tribal division of the Athenian state) and the message was amplified by the role of the 
monument in the Athenian Agora as a “notice board" for decrees and decisions. 

The second theme is more relevant to the subject of this paper and I believe less often recognized by 
scholars. The bases at Delphi were set up ca. 480 and 465 B.C. for the explicit purpose of commemorating 
Marathon. By returning to this setting after 307 B.C., the Athenians sought to promote to the widest possible 
audience the similarities between their ancestors’ successful defense of Athens and Demetrius’ liberation of 
the city. Was the group in the Athenian Agora erected for similar reasons? The date and location of the 
original group in Athens still elude us. Shear suggests that the group was set up in the 430's on a base now 
under the Middle Stoa while Mattusch recently posited a date in 470's.? The purpose of this public 
monument is assumed to have been a representation of the ten heroes standing as the symbols of the 


? Hintzen-Bohlen (supra n.7) 212-218; Brogan (supra n. 8) 86-89 and 103-104 and Cat. ILA.15 and 39. 

? W. B. Dinsmoor, AJA 24, 1920, 83. 

7 On the decision, Diod. 20.46.1-4. 

22 Paus, 10.10.2; C. Vatin, Monuments votifs de Delphes (1991) 165-83: C. C. Mattusch, in W. Coulson, O. Palagia, T. L. Shear, 
Jr., H. A. Shapiro, and F. J. Frost (eds.), The Archaeology of Athens and Attica under the Democracy (1994) 73-82; R. Krumeich, 
Bildnisse griechischer Herrscher und Staatsmánner im 5. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (1997) 93-102, 233—234. 

33 A. Jacquemin, Offrandes Monumentales à Delphes (1999) 228 n. 99. 

24 J.-F. Bommelaer, Guide de Delphes. Le site (1991) 133—138, nos. 223—225; Vatin (supra n. 22) 183-234; P. Amandry, BCH 
122, 1998, 75-90; and Jacquemin (supra n. 23) 186—187 and 229. 

35 For trophies, see most recently K. Stahler, Griechische Geschictsbilder klassischer Zeit (1992) 8. For sculptural groups, see 
most recently Vatin (surpra n. 22) 187-188; Amandry (supra n. 24) 83—86; Jacquemin (supra n. 23) 186-187. 

26 Vatin (supra n. 22) 208, fig. 89, and 213-115. 

27 Jacquemin (supra n. 23) 228. 

°8 Ar, Eq. 977—980; T. L. Shear, Jr., Hesperia 39, 1970, 145-222. 

? Shear (supra n. 28) 171-175 and 197-199. 

30 Shear (supra n. 28) 205-222 and Mattusch (supra n. 22) 76. 
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community (its ten tribes) and sanctioning the public acts posted there. Given the function, however, of the 
groups at Delphi and the fact that most Athenian public monuments celebrated military victory, I would like 
to suggest the possibility that the original group in Athens was set up ca. 480—465 B.C. as a parallel to one of 
the victory monuments at Delphi. Perhaps the monument's function as a public billboard was simply a 
practice appended to it later in the fifth century. 

The subsequent history of the portraits illustrates the city's limited ability to remove such honors after her 
relations with the Antigonids soured. After Philip V's attacks on the city, the portraits of Antigonus and 
Demetrius on the base in the Agora were removed and the tribes renamed. In contrast, the portraits at Delphi, 
at least on the Miltiades group, were untouched and still on display three and a half centuries later when 
Pausanias visited the sanctuary. 

The next group of Athenian honors for the Antigonids is deduced from three pieces of evidence: an 
inscription mentioning a portrait of Demetrius Poliorcetes on horseback in the Agora, fragments of a bronze 
equestrian portrait found in a well in the Agora, and Pausanias' description of a tropaion in the Agora. This 
tantalizing evidence has been interpreted as one, two, or three different monuments honoring one or more 
victories over Macedonian troops, probably between 304 and 302 B.C. I would like to suggest that two 
monuments lie at the heart of this controversy, which, I believe, is caused by changes in their form around 
200 B.C. 

As edited by Wilhelm, the inscription records a decision by a body of select volunteers, to honor King 
Demetrius, son of King Antigonus, with a bronze statue on horseback in the Agora near the statue of 
Demokratia.*! The mention of activities in the Peloponnese earlier in the inscription is used to connect the 
honor with success on the campaigns Demetrius led against Cassander's forces between 304 and 302 B.C. 
Other sources record that Cassander's troops were under the command of his brother Plistarchus.? 

The existence of the portrait and its location somewhere in the Agora are certain; its more precise position 
near an image of Demokratia in the Agora is one possible restoration to the inscription. Epigraphic evidence 
attests to the existence of a statue of Demokratia in the Agora from 333/2 B.C. and the cult of Demokratia 
from 331/0 B.C.? Two inscriptions are connected with the statue: an inscribed fragment of the statue base JG 
IP 2791 (now associated with Epigraphical Museum 3931) and an ephebic inscription /G IP 1011 that was to 
be set up next to the image. Both were found in the northwest corner of Agora near the Royal Stoa, but 
neither source mentions the specific locus of the cult (Fig. 3).** Noting this evidence, Palagia suggested that a 
large draped marble torso of a female found in front of the Royal Stoa and carved in the style of the late 
classical or early Hellenistic period might be the cult statue of Demokratia.” The excavators of the Agora 
had already connected the torso with a large conglomerate foundation for a statue in front of the Royal 
Stoa.^ In a later article, however, Palagia changed her mind and argued that the statue did not suit the 
dimensions of the rectangular base that would have stood upon the conglomerate foundations in front of the 
stoa.” A similar examination of the preserved fragment of the statue base of Demokratia (Epigraphical 
Museum 3931) indicated that this base once held a much smaller statue than the Agora torso. ** Together 
these observations effectively removed both the torso and the conglomerate base from further discussion 
about the presumed position of the portrait of Demetrius on horseback. 


TN, Kyparissis and W. Peek, AM 66, 1941, 221—227; A.Willhelm, Wiener Jahreshefte 35, 1943, 157—163; L. Moretti, Iscrizioni 
storiche ellenistiche I (1967) 12—15, no. 7. 

>? For the sources, see Moretti (supra n. 31) 8—10, no. 5; H. Hauben, ZPE 14, 1974, 10; Ch. Habicht, Pausanias’ Guide to Ancient 
Greece (1985) 77-80 n. 52. 

33 Fora summary of the evidence for Demokratia, particularly the statue base and cult, see A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia 31, 1962, 
238—243, pl. 86; O. Palagia, Hesperia 51, 1982, 111—113, esp. n. 76, and Mikalson (supra n.6) 37-38. 

34 Supra n. 33. Contra Raubitschek's suggestion that the cult was situated near the shrine of Demos and the Graces at the base of 
Kolonos Agoraios, see Palagia (supra n. 33) 112. In the same article Raubitschek provides a more general location for the statue, 
somewhere along the south side of the street between the Ceramicus and the Agora. 

» Palagia (supra n. 33) 99-113, pls. 29-36. For the statue's discovery, see T. L. Shear, Jr., Hesperia 40, 1971, 245, 270—271, fig. 
1 and pl. 56. 

36 Shear (supra n. 35) 270. 

37 Palagia, in Coulson et al. (supra n. 22) 113-122. 

38 Palagia (supra n. 37) 116-117. 
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Fig. 3: Royal Stoa and courtyard: state plan. Photo American School of Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 


Excavations in the Agora in 1971 recovered several fragments of a life-size equestrian statue from a well 
just north of the crossroads sanctuary (Figs. 4—7).? The latest pottery in the fill beneath the bronze fragments 
is dated between 240 and 215 B.C., while sherds from second century B.C. were found in the level above." 
A date of ca. 200 B.C. is usually given for the deposition of the sculpture. The bronze sculpture was 
furnished with shallow grooves where gold foil was attached with gold thread to create a golden portrait."! 
This is a rare portrait type and given the terminus ante quem of 200 B.C. for its manufacture, scholars 
generally agree that it would have been reserved for a Hellenistic ruler." The excavator and Houser have 
made the case for identifying it as the portrait of Demetrius Poliorcetes erected by the Athenian cavalry in 
the previously mentioned inscription, even though the inscription mentions only a bronze image.” Its find 
spot in a well near the crossroads sanctuary is compatible with the location mentioned in the inscription; 
however, ancient sources mention other roughly contemporary bronze equestrian portraits in the Agora." 

Excavators in the Agora have accepted the identification of the image as Demetrius and so far made the 
only attempt, admittedly hypothetical, to suggest where the equestrian statue once stood.^ The first piece of 
evidence is Pausanias’ mention of a gate next to the Painted Stoa, which carried a trophy for an Athenian 


3 T. L. Shear, Jr., Hesperia 42, 1973, 164—168; C. Houser, in B. Barr-Sharrar and E. N. Borza (eds.), Macedonia and Greece in 
the Late Classical and Early Hellenistic Times, National Gallery of Art, Studies in the History of Art 10 (1982) 229-240; ead., Greek 
Monumental Bronze Sculpture of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. (1987) 255-282. 

? Shear (supra n. 39) 132-134; Mattusch (supra n. 13) 128 n. 74. 

^! Houser (supra n. 39) 262-265 and Mattusch (supra n. 13) 125. 

? Shear (supra n. 39) 168. 

# Shear (supra n. 39) 168; Houser (supra n. 39) 268-272; Mattusch (supra n. 13) 125-128. 

“ Supra n. 39. 

^5 T. L. Shear, Jr., Hesperia 53,1984, 19—24, pls. 4—5a; J. M. Camp, The Athenian Agora: Excavations in the Heart of the 
Classical Athens (1986) 162—165, figs. 135—136; id., The Archaeology of Athens (2001) 170, fig. 164. 
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Figs 4—7: Fragments of a bronze statue from a well near the crossroads sanctuary. Photo American School of Classical 


Studies — Agora Excavations. 
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cavalry victory over Cassander's brother Plistarchus. ^ Excavations in the small street at the western end of 

the Stoa uncovered foundations that have the appropriate size, orientation and construction technique to have 
supported a gate like that reported by Pausanias (Figs. 1, 8-9). Moreover, ceramics from the fill between 
the foundations place the construction ca. 300 B.C., a time when the Athenian cavalry would have been 
fighting under Demetrius against Plistarchus. Shear and Camp have suggested that it was unlikely that the 
Athenians would have put up such a monument without reference to Demetrius. Perhaps the fragments of the 
gold equestrian statue found in the well near the crossroads sanctuary preserve pieces of a portrait of 
Demetrius that once stood atop the gate, the very portrait which was erected by the Athenian troops near the 
image of Demokratia.^ Any such portrait of Demetrius was likely taken down during the anti-Macedonian 
actions of 200 B.C., which would explain why Pausanias did not see it. 

As intriguing as this hypothesis is, there are problems. Habicht has stressed that Pausanias' description of 
the gate as a tropaion indicates a trophy marking the location of a battle fought in Athens against Cassander's 
brother and not a commemorative trophy for a battle fought elsewhere." This interpretation removes the 
association of the gate and bronze equestrian statue with a single victory in the Peloponnese, disputing earlier 
attempts to link the two monuments physically. Pritchett notes, however, that Pausanias is less consistent 
than Thucydides and Xenophon when using the term tropaion some 20 times in his guide.” While the earlier 
historians refer only to trophies set up on the battlefield, Pausanias also refers to commemorative trophies 
erected in agoras and sanctuaries that are not clearly related to the battle site.” More puzzling to my mind is 
the monumentality of this Agora gate as a trophy if it were, as Habicht suggests, simply a battlefield trophy. 
There are examples of monumental, permanent trophies, which the Athenians had erected at Marathon and 
Salamis, but as far as we can tell these monuments were marble pillars or columns set up long after the 
battles were fought.” 

I suggest that we explore a different explanation for Pausanias’ use of the term trophy, not as a reference 
to a battlefield trophy but rather that the gate was built as a display of captured armor, like the weapons 
hanging in the Painted Stoa to which the gate was attached." This physical, functional, and iconographic 
association of gate and stoa decorated with weapons may have been reinforced even further if the spolia on 
the gate (like some of the arms in the Stoa) also came from a victory in the Peloponnese. I agree with the 
excavators’ observation that the Agora gate probably honored a military action led by Demetrius and not just 
the Athenian cavalry. As sponsor of the gate, the king almost certainly would not have included a bronze 
portrait of himself in such a display. Such an offering could be made either by soldiers on the campaign or by 
the Athenian state."^ In essence we would be talking about two different monuments connected with the 
same events. 

That the Antigonids, particularly Demetrius Poliorcetes, made displays of weapons is suggested by a 
recent reading of JD 1403, an inventory of the so-called Neorion on Delos." This unusual building was one 
of the most complex and ornate military victory monuments of the ancient world and is often attributed to 
Demetrius. /D 1403 records that the porch of the Neorion on Delos contained two rams decorated with spolia 
from a naval battle (acrostolia, spears and a shield) and a separate display of cavalry armor. A captured ship 
probably filled the main room of the Neorion. Like Tréheux, I read this composition as an elaborate display 


^6 Paus, 1.15.1. 

47 Supra n. 45. 

^5 Cf. Shear (supra n. 45) 23, fig. 12; Camp (supra n. 45, 1986) 163, fig. 137. Note that the excavators originally restored the gate 
with a flat lintel. Later they restored the gate with an arch. Shear also observes that Pausanias refers to the gate in the singular, πύλη. 
Pausanias does so only one other time in his description of a gate at Patras (7.20.7), where the gate also marked the entrance to an 
agora and carried statues. 

? Habicht (supra n. 32) 80-82. For epigraphic evidence that such a battle took place during the campaign of 304 B.C., see 
Hauben (supra n. 32) 10. 

50 W, K. Pritchett, The Greek State at War Ν.Π (1974) 263-272. 

?! Pritchett (supra n. 50) 271—272. Cf. Paus. 2.21.4 (sculpted trophy in the Argive agora), 6.2.8 (sculpted trophy for Elis in the 
Altis at Olympia), and 10.18.7 (Aetolian trophy at Delphi with an image of Aetolia seated on a pile of weapons). 

52 For the monument at Marathon, see Paus. 1.32.3-4; E. Vanderpool, Hesperia 35, 1966, 93-106; W. C. West, Greek Public 
Monuments of the Persian Wars (diss. Univ. of North Carolina 1966) 7-19; B. Petrakos, O Μαραθών (1995) 135—137, figs. 74-75. 

5 Paus, 1.15.1—4; Camp (supra n. 45, 1986) 66-72. 

* Supra n. 31 for the portrait set up by the select Athenian volunteers. For the more elaborate golden portrait of Demetrius 
awarded by the Athenian Assembly, see Diod. 20.46.1-4. 

°° J, Tréheux, REG 99, 1986, 293-317; id., CRAI 89, 1987, 168-184; G. Roux, BCH 113, 1989, 261-275. 
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Fig. 6: Hellenistic gate after excavation. Photo American School of Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 
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Fig. 9: Hellenistic gate: state plan and section. Photo American School of Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 
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of booty from the land and naval victory at Salamis in 306 B.C." Demetrius also sent 1200 panoplies to the 
Athenians from the spoils taken at Salamis.” Perhaps the gate in Athens represented another monumental 
display of spolia sponsored by Demetrius, though this time for a victory in Athens or the Peloponnese. The 
connection between Demetrius and the gate was probably severed during the anti-Macedonian actions ca. 
200 B.C. when the Athenians remodeled the monument with the commemorative trophies seen by Pausanias. 

This interpretation of the gate requires us to look for a new setting for the equestrian portrait of Demetrius 
set up by the Athenian troops, a second commemoration of Antigonid success on this campaign. While a 
position along the main street in the northwest part of the Agora is probable, I would like to suggest 
tentatively a more specific possibility, namely that it was put up on the conglomerate base before the Royal 
Stoa. (Fig. 3) A colossal marble torso of a female found near the base is often restored on it, but Palagia 
recently removed the torso because, as previously noted, she found the base's dimension too large and 
awkwardly proportioned to support such a figure." For similar reasons the possibility that the foundations 
supported a base for an equestrian sculpture was dismissed in favor of a more hypothetical two-horse 
chariot? An arrangement, however, placing a horse and rider on an elevated pedestal in front of the stoa 
would make the large size of the foundations more compatible with the scale of the bronze fragments found 
in the nearby well. Typically bases for equestrian statues with horses in such poses have dimensions with a 
ratio of 1 x 2. The proportions of the conglomerate foundation are therefore perhaps better suited to a horse 
rearing back on its hind legs; however, Houser observes that the treatment of the left leg suggests the rider 
and horse were in an easy, controlled pose.” 

The setting of the portrait before the Royal Stoa also finds parallels in the position of the images of the 
Athenian generals, Conon and Timotheus, which Pausanias saw near the Royal Stoa.°' Moreover, this 
position (or one facing the main street nearby) would have had created an impressive interplay between the 
elevated figure of Demetrius and the spoils from his campaigns displayed on the gate next to the Painted 
Stoa on the opposite side of the Panathenaic Way (Fig. 6). The image of Demetrius was probably removed 
and tossed in the well ca. 200 B.C. 


Conclusion 


In his study of fifth century Athenian public monuments, Hólscher recognizes three distinct zones in the 
Athenian commemorative landscape: the Ceramicus, the Acropolis and the Agora.” The author notes that the 
majority of public monuments focus on the glorification of Athenian military success over the Persians and 
enemies of their Empire. The small sample that I examined today was again clearly connected with military 
events (307—302 B.C.) but often designed to reference earlier Athenian victory monuments, like the 
Marathon base at Delphi or perhaps the Painted Stoa in Athens. Several innovations also demonstrate an 
Athenian (and Antigonid) interest in elevating the status of the new heroes — by using gold, placing images 
next to the Tyrannicides, or perhaps even elevating the portraits or captured armor on a pillar or gate. Rather 
than characterize these specific actions as traditional or innovative, I believe a more sophisticated paradigm 
is needed to explore the complex Athenian practice combining new iconographic steps with clear references 
to existing monuments. During the last decade of the fourth century, the Athenians appear to have been 
creating a commemorative context for the new world order — linking the new Antigonid superheroes to the 
traditional Athenian Heroes. Moreover, the Athenian practice of contextualizing Antigonid honors against 
earlier Persian War Memorials would have noticeable repercussions in the commemorative practice of the 
Aetolians and the Attalids. Both states took similar steps to connect their victories over the Gauls with earlier 
Greek victories over the Persians.” 


3 Supra n. 55. 

57 Plut. Demetr. 17.1. See also P. Themelis and R. von den Hoff, this volume. 

55 Palagia (supra n. 37) 113-116. 

® Palagia (supra n. 37) 116. 

© Houser (supra n. 39, 1982) 231—232, fig. 11. Houser restores the horse in a pose with only one raised hoof. 

6l Paus, 1.3.1—3; R. E. Wycherley, Agora III: Literary and Eprigraphical Testimonia (1957) 24, no. 16. The images of Conon and 
Timotheus were set up by the Athenians after their naval victories earlier in the fourth century B.C. 

6 Hólscher (supra n. 9) 153-185, esp. 165-169. 

$8 For the Aetolians, see A. Jacquemin, Ktema 10, 1985, 27-35; Hintzen-Bohlen (supra n. 7) 59-67. For the Attalids, see Schalles 
(supra n. 7) passim. This issue is also explored extensively in Brogan (supra n. 8) passim. 
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Fig. 10: Northwest area of Agora with arrows marking possible interplay between the Hellenistic gate and the 


image of Demetrius, perhaps set up in front of the Royal Stoa. 
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Fig. 11: The Antigonid commemorative context in the Agora. 
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Philip V's attack on Attica caused two major changes to the Athenian commemorative landscape. First it 
resulted in the removal or reworking of all Antigonid honors in Athens. At the same time, it launched a new 
wave of gift exchange between the city and the Attalid dynasty. In response to Attalus I's help against Philip, 
the Athenians granted the king lavish honors. I believe the so-called smaller Gauls on the Acropolis (Paus. 
1.25.2) were Attalus' attempt to demonstrate the dynasty's past and future claim to champion Greek 
freedom. One of the pillar monuments on the Acropolis, perhaps the one Korres identifies at the northeast 
corner of the Parthenon, might in fact represent an Athenian honor for their new patron.^^ What is clear, at 
least in the first decades of this new relationship, is a dramatic shift in the choice of commemorative 
landscapes. Memorials for Antigonid success were concentrated in the Agora, probably all of them visible 
from certain spots along the Panathenaic Way (Fig. 11). For the Attalids, the new commemorative context 
was the Acropolis, stressing the religious and military ties between Athens and the Attalids that had not 
existed between the Antigonids and the city. 
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The evidence of Athenian coins 


John H. Kroll 


In the reconstruction of the third-century political history of Athens, coins have played an unusually 
prominent role. In the early 1900s, scholars universally assumed that Athens’ wide-flan New Style coinage 
began with the liberation of Athens from Macedonian control in 229, and that Antigonos Gonatas’ 
imposition of that control some thirty-two years earlier at the end of the Chremonidean War was 
responsible for the end of Athens' traditional Old Style owl silver. Thus in 1911 William Scott Ferguson 
wrote with reference to Gonatas’ “crushing” of Athens in 262: 


Whether public property, such as the silver mines, was diverted in whole or in part to the Macedonian 
crown, we cannot affirm with certainty. At any rate, Athens lost the right of issuing money, and the 
Macedonian tetradrachms, the so-called Antigonids, took the place in Athenian circulation formerly held by 
the Attic *owls." They were probably made in the Athenian mint, but belonged to the Macedonian monetary 
system. This change advertised abroad the humiliation of the city, but it hurt more than the pride of the 
people: it was a disastrous blow to the foreign commerce of Athens...' 


The Antigonid tetradrachms to which Ferguson refers did indeed circulate in Athens in the 250s and 
later, as is known from their listing alongside Athenian tetradrachms in the inscribed inventories of 
dedications in the Athenian Asklepieion.* One of the Macedonian issues employed an Eleusinian symbol, 
the so-called bakchos-ring, as an administrative device, and since this symbol occurs on a number of 
Athenian coins of the late fourth and earlier third centuries, scholars used to assume that such Antigonid 
tetradrachms must have been minted in Athens as well. But now that Katerina Panagopoulou has shown 
that these tetradrachms are die-linked to conventional Antigonid issues of demonstrably Macedonian 
mintage, this radical mint attribution can finally be put to rest. 

As for Athenian silver, after three generations of detailed study of its typology and the wealth of 
chronological evidence provided by hoards, it is now clear that Ferguson and his contemporaries were 
mistaken on just about every point. The New Style coinage did not commence until the second century, 
almost certainly after Athens acquired Delos in 167.* Moreover, the Old Style silver, far from coming to a 
screeching halt in 262, actually collapsed some 30 years earlier only to be revived in minor occasional 
issues down to the end of the third century and into the second. In all fairness Ferguson did not have it 
wrong altogether, for there was a near dearth of minting at Athens between the end of the Chremonidean 
War and 229, and historically this is significant. But the significance surely has more to do with reduced 
levels of need, resources, and civic energy than of any putative deprivation of the right to coin. And, 
indeed, in two complementary studies, Andrew Meadows and Graham Oliver have recently made it 
extremely difficult to believe that an Antigonid king of the third century would have even considered the 
minting of coins to be a "right" that might be removed from or bestowed upon a dependent community. As 
Meadows shows in great detail,’ reliable evidence for royal interference in local coinages does not appear 
until the second century, and then only within the Seleucid and Pontic monarchies of the Hellenistic East. 
Oliver's paper, “The Politics of Coinage: Athens and Antigonos Gonatas," reexamines the numismatic and 
historical evidence for the eleutheria that Gonatas is said to have granted to Athens in 256. Oliver 
concludes that the eleutheria refers essentially to the removal of the Macedonian garrison from the 
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Mouseion, and is unlikely to have anything to do with a presumed restoration of other freedoms, such as 
normal self-government or the prerogative to mint coins, inasmuch as, according to Oliver, such basic civic 
freedoms had never been compromised in 262 in the first place. While I leave Oliver's revisionist 
arguments about Gonatas' constitutional settlement to others, what he has to say about the independence of 
Athenian coinage from Macedonian control seems beyond criticism. As he acknowledges, others had 
reached the same conclusion independently.’ 

Nevertheless, the dramatic descent of Athenian coinage from one of its great peaks in the late fourth 
century to its nadir in the middle decades of the third century, seems to epitomize in exaggerated fashion 
the more general decline of the city's economic and civic vitality as the Macedonian era wore on. As if to 
further symbolize the changed character and circumstances of Athens in the middle decades of the third 
century, it was then that Athens came to be supplied, for the first and only time until the Roman era, by 
large influxes of foreign money, first from Ptolemaic Egypt and then and more substantially by the 
occupying Macedonians. 

Monetarily, the most important Athenian coinage of the Macedonian era is the earliest, the essentially 
fourth century pi-style silver (Figs. 1—3), so named from the tendril ornament approximating the shape of 
the Greek letter pi on the bowl of Athena's helmet." Fractional denominations were minted for local use, 
but like all of the great internationally-traded silver coinages of Athens, the great mass of the coinage — and 
we must imagine thousands upon thousands of coins — was struck in the form of tetradrachms, which occur 
in large numbers in hoards, chiefly in central and southern Greece, from the later fourth to the late third 
century. As with the great, high-volume Athenian silver coinages of late sixth- and fifth-century Athens, the 
metal of the pi coinage is as extraordinarily pure when compared with other Greek coinages as its design 
and manufacture is inferior, so inferior, hasty and tedious that one finds relatively few pi-style tetradrachms 
in coin catalogues today. Since dealers and collectors have regarded them as trash, skoupidia, most large 
hoard lots have disappeared into the melting pot. But in addition to the substantial hoard lots that have 
escaped this fate, and the testimony of Zeno, who famously compared these unsightly tetradrachms to the 
artistic and shapely, although no more valuable tetradrachms of Alexander,’ proof of their international 
popularity is to be found in Eastern imitations. Down to the middle of the fourth century, Egyptian and 
Levantine imitations of Athenian owl silver copied the old fifth-century owls on which Athena is depicted 
with old-fashioned frontal eye. By the 330s, however, Eastern imitations of Athenian owl tetradrachms had 
shifted to imitating coins in the current pi style, showing how widely known and sought-after this newer 
Athenian silver had become around the time that Alexander began to overrun the Persian empire. The best 
dated of the earlier pi imitations were struck and signed in demotic Egyptian or Aramaic by the Persian 
king Artaxerxes III Ochos sometime after his recovery of Egypt in 343, and by the two Persian satraps, 
Sabakes and Mazaios, who successively governed Egypt just before Alexander's arrival in 332'° — about the 
time also when a hoard of Athenian pi tetradrachms and imitations, the earliest hoard of these coins that is 
more or less datable, was buried in NW Syria, inland from Issos.!! The hoard and many of the imitations 
alike imply a connection with Persian military preparations to meet Alexander and attest that by the 330s 
Athenian pi-style silver had become for Greek mercenaries and others in the Eastern Mediterranean the 
international coinage of choice. Accordingly, Alexander adopted the Attic standard for his own silver, 
which commenced about the same time and within decades supplanted the pi owls in the East, although not 
back home in peninsular Greece where they popularly circulated for a century more. 

This prolific pi-style silver commenced around the middle of the fourth century when Athens, under the 
financial initiatives of Euboulos, launched a concerted effort to revive the silver mining industry in Eastern 
Attica, which, as we know from Xenophon (Poroi 4.28), had been left surprisingly underdeveloped since its 
collapse some 50 years earlier following the Spartan occupation of Dekeleia. The fourth-century inscribed 
records of mining leases began in the 360s and show that the purchase of leases peaked in the 340s while 
still continuing as late as 300," very much as one might have expected given the great number 
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Figs. I-19: 1-3, Pi-style tetradrachms and drachm. 4-5, Pi-style gold stater and hekte. 6-8, Quadridigite 
tetradrachms and drachm. 9—10, Tetrobols. 11—12, Pentobols. 13—14, Heterogeneous tetradrachm and drachm. 15— 
16, Bronze dichalka (Athena/owl). 17-19, Bronze dichalka and chalkous (Eleusinian types). 
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of pi-style tetradrachms that show up in hoards of the last third of the fourth century and later. So far as one 
can tell, the large-scale exploitation and minting of silver seems not to have been disturbed by the 
successive changes of government that followed the Lamian War. And why should they have? The 
extraction and refining of silver was in the hands of wealthy individuals, whose prosperity, if anything, 
ought to have increased during these years of oligarchy. And the minting of the silver into coins, although a 
state enterprise, would have served these same private interests if I am correct in assuming that (as in Gold 
Rush California) the state mint regularly converted bullion into coin for private individuals upon payment 
of a minting fee. 

The production of pi-style coinage continued down to 296 and 295, the years to which we must attribute 
the pi-style gold staters and fractions (Figs. 4—5)." As discussed in the conference paper by Caroline 
Houser, the general and tyrant Lachares, who defended the city against the siege of Demetrios Poliorketes 
in those years, is said to have robbed Athena of her gold to pay his mercenaries. Upon the city's 
capitulation he fled to Thebes and, we read, scattered gold coins en route to slow down his pursuers. "^ No 
one doubts that these pi-style staters are the gold coins in question, for the civic minting of gold coins was 
symptomatic of military crises, as with Athens' first gold coinage of 407/6 and her last in 87/6, when the 
city was under siege by Sulla. Now we have this third gold coinage, which is also a siege coinage, and the 
last coinage to be minted in the pi-style series, for the early third-century hoards indicate that the minting of 
pi silver must have come to an end around this time. 

It is not hard to guess why. Plutarch (Demetr. 33) states that Poliorketes began his siege of Athens by 
having his troops ravage the Attic countryside, an action that must have taken a heavy toll on the mining 
infrastructure in Eastern Attica: the washeries, furnaces, and hordes of slaves. If the Athenians were unable 
to prevent thousands of mine slaves from escaping to the Spartans in 413, it is hard to imagine how they 
could have done any better in 295 when an enemy force ranged freely in the countryside, had captured at 
least some of the Attic forts, and was backed by a large fleet off the coast. If this scenario is correct, and the 
pi-style silver coinage and the Athenian silver industry were casualties of the siege, it becomes doubtful 
whether the Athenians would have been able to start over immediately and restore the industry to 
meaningful production. To judge from the sluggish, half-century-long recovery of Athens' silver industry 
after the Peloponnesian War, it must not have been simple to rebuild the infrastructure, round up the 
necessary complement of slaves, and to explore for new, profitable veins of ore — all a matter of 
exceptionally long-term capital investment that carried substantial risks. This did not happen again until the 
second century when high-volume minting resumed with the New Style coinage and the deployment of 
thousands of slaves, whose great numbers in the later second century are implied in the seriousness of two 
slave revolts. However much investment was attempted over the course of the third century, it was not 
large; as in the early fourth century, relatively little new silver coinage was minted." 

Tellingly, in the one significantly exceptional series, known as the quadridigité owls (Figs. 6-8),'° the 
silver has proven to be non-Attic. These third-century owls obviously revive the traditional Old Style silver 
coinage, but they revived it with a difference, so that no informed person could mistake them for the pi- 
style coins that preceded. They have a new kind of obverse helmet ornament in the form of a four-fingered 
or four-branched tendril design, a softer, less linear face of Athena, and on the reverse an ethnic with 
advanced, Hellenistic lettering: small omicrons and alphas with curved sides. Essentially a tetradrachm 
coinage, it was sizeable — many specimens are found with the more numerous worn pi-style coins in third- 
century hoards — but it is unclear how much so. Design details are often so badly struck off the edges of the 
flan that one cannot count dies, but from the rigid stylistic consistency of the quadridigite coinage, my 
guess is that it did not begin to compare with the pi silver in overall volume. 

More important, analyses run on 18 quadridigite tetradrachms in the 1980s, revealed that the percentages 
of gold and copper impurities in their metal were some 30 to 40 times higher than the amount of residual 
gold and copper in the almost entirely pure silver of Athenian coins of the pi style and earlier." It is clear 
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that the quadridigite owls were struck from foreign silver, and given the abandonment or near abandonment 
of domestic silver exploitation after 295, this is as one would expect. Hoards show that the quadridigite 
coinage was minted relatively early in the third century, and since some time must have intervened between 
it and the end of the pi silver, it is reasonable to associate it with the gifts of silver obtained from opponents 
of Demetrios Poliorketes after the Athenians revolted from him in 287, overran his garrison on the 
Mouseion, and embarked on a program of liberating the other forts in Attica from Macedonian control. In 
order to defend and enlarge their freedom, the Athenians sent out embassies in 286 that brought back 20 
talents of silver from Antipatros, nephew of Kassandros, 50 talents from Ptolemy I, and 130 from 
Lysimachos — 200 talents in all, the equivalent of 300 thousand Attic tetradrachms.'* Given the strong 
demand that Athenian owls enjoyed throughout the third century, it would make sense for Athens to re-coin 
this donated silver, which probably arrived in various specie, into a unitary Athenian coinage. Accordingly, 
the entire output of the quadridigite coinage may belong to a single minting of 286 or 285. Alternatively, 
striking may have extended over several years and involved later regal contributions, such as the 50 talents 
sent by Ptolemy II in 282. Whichever, it is unlikely to have been of any longer duration, to continue, for 
example, as late as the Chremonidean War in the 260s. 

This brings us to two later groups of silver coins of the first third of the third century, both of which 
were minted in odd fractions that had no precedent in earlier Attic coinage.'? One group consists of 
tetrobols (Figs. 9-10). There were two or three modest issues of them in the early third century, and another 
issue sometime later. Owing to a nearly complete dearth of hoard evidence, dates cannot be assigned; but 
the denomination implies that the coins were minted for military pay, the tetrobol being the conventional 
daily wage for mercenaries during the Hellenistic era. The soldiers in this case would be the local and 
foreign troops who manned the forts at Eleusis, Rhamnous, Phyle, and Sounion when these forts were 
under Athenian control. The Athena heads and reverse owls do not follow the traditional styles of the Old 
Style pi and quadridigite coinage, but reproduce the more up-to-date designs of the contemporary bronze 
coinage, an indication, if any were needed, that the tetrobols were designed for domestic consumption 
rather than the international market. 

The more intriguing coins are those pictured in Figs. 11—13, coins that on the Attic standard are 
pentobols, but weigh out as drachms on the Ptolemaic standard, which was lighter than the Attic by one- 
sixth. One supposes that they were called Ptolemaic drachms, drachmai Ptolemaikai, and that they date to 
the opening years of the Chremonidean War, when Athens was reinforced by the Egyptian fleet and several 
encampments of Egyptian troops. Ptolemaic coins picked up at sites at Koroni, Helioupolis, and Cape 
Zoster in Attica have identified the sites as Egyptian encampments from the time of the war. Predictably for 
money abandoned on habitation sites, nearly all of the coins are of bronze, but one silver and two gold 
coins found at the campsite at Helioupolis and a small hoard of 19 contemporary silver Ptolemaic 
tetradrachms from Sounion?” indicate that the Egyptian troops were supplied with high-value money as 
well. Whether or not the Athenians received additional Ptolemaic silver themselves, their minting of the 
Ptolemaic drachms implies that Ptolemaic currency was to be one of the backbones of the war effort in 
Attica and that Athens had an interest in supplementing the Egyptian silver with a local exchange currency 
in smaller denominations. The pentobols were minted in three emissions, presumably over three years, each 
emission distinguished by a different symbol to the right of the owl, the largest emission having the symbol 
of a Panathenaic amphora. 

I earlier suggested that the novel pose of the owl — facing three-quarters to the right and one wing lifted 
— was intended to recall the eagles with raised wings on the reverses of certain Ptolemaic coins.” But 
Ptolemaic eagles always face to the left, and what is most notable about the pentobol owl is that it is his 
right wing that is clearly raised, the sign of a bird giving a good omen. The symbolism is not new to 
Athenian coinage. The owl on a late archaic Athenian drachm, most likely minted shortly after the 
expulsion of Hippias the Peisistratid tyrant, 15 depicted with his right wing raised to signal an auspicious 
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outcome.” So too on the pentobols, which were, like the Lachares gold and much of Athens' silver 
coinages after 295, essentially a war coinage, money that was minted to support the defense of Attica and 
resistance against Macedonian occupation. 

But were these tetrobols and pentobols the only silver that Athens minted between the 280s and the 
220s, after the expulsion of the last Macedonian garrisons from Attica? The question is one of the most 
vexing in Athenian numismatics as it concerns the origin and dating of a stylistically diverse group of third- 
century tetradrachms, collectively dubbed “heterogeneous” tetradrachms, that show up in hoards in central 
and southern Greece between about 260 and 215. Most look like imitations, often free or uncouth 
imitations, of pi or quadridigite tetradrachms, and in our 1990 survey of this coinage Hélène Nicolet-Pierre 
and I proposed that they probably were indeed the work of forgers who sought to supply a demand for 
Athenian tetradrachms during an interval when the mint of Athens was dormant.” But since a fairly good 
case can be made that at least the later specimens (like that of Fig. 15, illustrated with a rare late 
heterogeneous drachm, Fig. 16) were of bona fide Athenian mintage, I have had second thoughts." 
Oliver,? too, is firmly convinced that much of the heterogeneous silver should be accepted as genuine, and 
notes, moreover, that hoards imply that some of the coinage may very well have been minted prior to the 
Chremonidean War. Hence perhaps the time has come to suggest boldly that the heterogeneous coinage 
may be of official Athenian manufacture in its entirety, a coinage that was struck in intermittent light 
emissions over the middle quarters of the third century as occasional batches of silver became available to 
mint or re-mint for purposes at which we can only guess. Moreover, if the Athenian mint had a policy of 
converting silver into Athenian tetradrachms for private persons, as suggested above, it 1s conceivable that 
much of the coinage may have originated from private sources, such as small-scale silver-mining 
operations. The truth 1s that very little about the heterogeneous silver can be more than guesswork. But 
even so, it seems increasingly likely that Athens did continue to mint tetradrachms from time to time after 
the quadridigite coinage had run it course in the 280s. 

There is not much that needs to be said here about Athens' fourth- and third-century bronze coinage, 
which, being minted in the two lowest units of the Athenian monetary system, the eighth and the quarter of 
an obol, was economically and militarily negligible. The main Athena/owl series was minted in occasional 
issues from the middle of the fourth century down well into the third. While the dating of the several 
varieties is not as firm as one would like, we can be fairly confident that the last of these, the Athena/owl 
bronze with symbols (Figs. 17-18) belongs to the 260s and the Chremonidean War. Then the Athena/owl 
bronze comes to a halt, not to be resumed till the 220s. 

However, since the second quarter of the fourth century Athens also minted a parallel bronze coinage 
with Eleusinian types as a festival coinage in conjunction with major celebrations of the Greater 
Mysteries." For the purposes of this survey, the varieties partly illustrated in Fig. 19,5 with one or two pigs 
on the obverse, are the most notable, since on the combined evidence of hoards and low weight, they are the 
only Athenian bronze coins that can be attributed to the years between 261 and 229. Why Athenian or 
Eleusinian officials were motivated to mint these bronze coins for a particular Eleusinian festival or two is 
not hard to imagine. As they belonged to a venerable festival tradition, there was an established ceremonial, 
quasi-religious reason for producing them. So the more critical question is why the Athenian leadership did 
not undertake to produce during the three decades between 262 and 229 other bronze coinages, or for that 
matter much in the way of silver coinage either. 

In the case of silver, two obvious factors would have been a scarcity of resources and an absence of 
military need, to which we may add more generally a lack of civic enterprise, the main factor responsible 
for other long lacunae in the numismatic history of Athens, particularly in the Roman period. But there is 
one further and equally important circumstance, which was addressed in the conference paper by Katerina 
Panagopoulou, namely, the circulation of substantial quantities of Antigonid silver and bronze in Athens 
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after 262. The influx of Macedonian coinage after 262 was the result of circumstance rather than policy, as 
the long-term Macedonian military presence naturally brought with it abundant consignments of 
Macedonian money.” As it diffused into general circulation, such foreign money will have created a major 
disincentive for the Athenians to produce any new coinage themselves. 

Such then, in outline, 1s the state of the numismatic evidence for Early and Middle Hellenistic Athens, as 
it has come to be understood since the days of William Scott Ferguson. Between the writing of Ferguson's 
Hellenistic Athens near the beginning of the last century, and the publication of Christian Habicht's Athens 
from Alexander to Antony in 1997, virtually every chronological and interpretive piece of the numismatic 
puzzle has shifted, in nearly all cases drastically so. It is gratifying that these redatings and reinterpretations 
were mostly in place in time for Habicht to incorporate them in his history, but as Oliver's recent discussion 
of the heterogeneous tetradrachms reminds us, Athenian silver after the 280s is going to remain a problem 
area for some time to come. 
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Minima macedonica 


Susan I. Rotroff 


One of the things that we know about the history of Athens is that for a period of nearly a century, from the 
end of the Lamian War until the liberation of the Piraeus in 229, she was almost continuously under the 
control of Macedonia. There has been debate — and it continues — about which of her garrisons were 
occupied at which times, but the Macedonian dominance is an established historical fact. For an 
archaeologist, the question that arises is the degree to which Macedonian military presence had an impact on 
material culture, in the creation of monuments and objects informed by Macedonian models. It is the purpose 
of this paper to examine this question in the realm of the minor arts, and to search for Macedonian influence 
in the small objects of daily use that survive from early Hellenistic Athens. 

A significant methodological problem confronts us at the outset: how to recognize objects that point 
definitively to Athens’ northern occupiers. There are a number of features of dress and habit that we can 
distinguish as unambiguously Macedonian, but to which Macedonians do they refer? In early Hellenistic 
Athens, a Macedonian dynast from Pella and one 
from Alexandria were politically very different 
things; iconographically, however, it may be 
difficult {ο distinguish between them. A case in 
point is a portrait of a Macedonian on the floor of a 
third-century Athenian drinking cup (Fig. 1). His 
ethnicity 1s signaled by his headgear, clearly the 
kausia, a beret-like hat closely associated with 
Macedonians by both literary and artistic 
testimonia — a theme I will return to later. Close 
study of his physiognomy, however, and 
comparison with ancient coin portraits identify him 
as a Ptolemy, and so a Macedonian of a different 
political stripe.’ Other objects are even more 
difficult to assign to a particular ethnic or political 
group, so we must proceed with caution. The 
challenge is to walk the thin line between seeing 
what is not there and failing to see what is. 
Keeping these caveats in mind, I propose three 
cases that may betray the influence of Macedonia 
in the minor arts of late fourth- and third-century 
Athens: ceramic drinking cups of shapes 
associated with Macedonia; figurines of little boys 
wearing Macedonian costume; and the figured 
decoration of a large dedicatory kantharos. 


Fig. 1: Athenian drinking cup with portrait emblem of a 
Ptolemy. Athens, Agora P 747. Photo American School of 
Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 
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Athenian Ceramics and Macedonian (?) Metalware 


Over the past decades, excavation of the graves of the Macedonian 
elite has produced an astonishing wealth and variety of metalware. 
One shape that is particularly well represented there is the silver 
calyx-cup (Fig. 2). It descends ultimately from the so-called 
Achaemenid cup, a shape that has its origins in Mesopotamia, 
where it can be traced back to the eighth century.? The cup spread 
westward with the expansion of the Achaemenid empire, and its 
presence in pre-Hellenistic times in large part mirrors the extent of 
that empire. The distinctive version of this cup that was such a 
common Macedonian grave gift began to be manufactured in 
silver around the middle of the fourth century. Its identifying 
fieldmarks are a broad, outturned rim, its lip angular in section; a 
lesbian leaf on the shoulder, bordered by a guilloche or cable 
pattern below; a tongue design on the lower body; and a boss or 
omphalos at the center of the floor, frequently taking the form of a 
head, often of a Dionysiac figure.’ A closely similar drinking cup 
15 also well represented in Athens (Figs. 3, 4); there, however, the 
material is ceramic rather than metal." The flaring rim, the tongue 
pattern of the lower body, and the decorated boss unique to the 
Macedonian silver cup occur on the ceramic examples as well, 
and sometimes the moldings of the silver cups are reflected by an 
area bordered by scraped grooves at the top of the lower body 
(Fig. 3). The Athenian cups began to be manufactured before the 
middle of the fourth century (an example occurs at Olynthos,? 
probably imported northward from Athens); they enjoyed modest 
popularity throughout the early years of the Hellenistic period, 
finally disappearing from the ceramic record in the second quarter 
of the third century. 

The question of the relationship between the silver bowls of 
Macedonia and the clay ones of Athens naturally arises. Silver 


Fig. 2: Silver calyx-cup of Macedonian 
type, possibly from Akarnania. New 
York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
1972.118.159, bequest of Walter C. 
Baker, 1971. Photo Museum. 


Fig. 3: Attic calyx-cup, ca. 325—300 
B.C.E. Athens, Agora P 18539. Photo 
American School of Classical Studies — 
Agora Excavations. 


Fig. 4: Attic calyx-cups, ca. 300-275 B.C.E. Athens, Agora P 27987, P 27988, P 902. Photo American School of 


Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 


? E, R. M. Dusinberre, AJA 103, 1999, 76-78; she provides a distribution map (fig. 2) and a list of sites where these cups have 
been found (101—102). For examples of the earlier, Asiatic type, see Pfrommer, pl. 42; E. F. Schmidt, Persepolis II, Contents of the 
Treasury and Other Discoveries, University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications LXIX (1957) pls. 68:1, 70:A, C. 


: Examples are collected in Pfrommer, 234—236, pls. 43, 44, 62. 


^ B. A. Sparkes and L. Talcott, Black and Plain Pottery of the 6th, 5th and 4th Centuries B.C., Agora XII (1970) 285, nos. 691— 
695, fig. 7, pl. 28; Agora XXIX, 254—255, nos. 118-126, fig. 10, pls. 12, 141; G. Kopcke, AM 79, 1964, 54, Beil. 44, 45 (Attic cups 


from Athens, Thessaloniki, and Alexandria). 


5D. M. Robinson, Vases Found in 1934 and 1938, Olynthus XIII (1950) 294, no. 526 — no. 521A, pls. 190, 191, 215. 
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cups of this particular form are found almost exclusively in Macedonia or elsewhere in northern Greece. As 
of 1987, Michael Pfrommer, who has studied the type in detail, could cite only two examples from far 
beyond her borders — one from southern Asia Minor, the other from the Bosporan kingdom — and he was 
able to point to indications that these, too, are likely to be of Macedonian origin.^ It is tempting, then, to see 
these vessels as products of Macedonian silversmiths, or of silversmiths resident in Macedonia, and to 
identify them as particularly Macedonian objects.’ The ceramic shape that mimics them is neither common 
nor widespread: outside the confines of the old Persian Empire, examples have been reported from Northern 
Greece and Thrace, the Black Sea region, Athens, Corinth, Mazi in the Peloponnese, Rhodes, and perhaps 
Thebes, — mostly cities under Macedonian domination in the early Hellenistic period — though here the 
picture is complicated by the fact that many of these are Attic imports. The cups are also common in 
Alexandria, though there too the situation is complex, since some are imported (probably from Athens) and 
others, decorated with projecting bosses on the lower body, copy eastern bronze or silver models, which 
were being produced in Egypt in the fourth century and earlier.’ 

But let us return to Athens. The earliest Athenian cups were made before the middle of the fourth century; 
if the inspiration that lies behind them is Macedonian, it goes back before Philip's involvement in Greek 
affairs. However, 18 of the 21 examples inventoried at the Agora date between ca. 325 and 260, showing 
that the popularity of the shape dates to the early Hellenistic period, and this may perhaps be ascribed to an 
increasing Macedonian presence in the city during that time. The Macedonians may have brought a favorite 
drinking cup with them, creating a demand 
for affordable copies among their Athenian 
sympathizers, or among other, less wealthy 
Macedonians, who were present in the city. 

Two other coincidences between 
Macedonian silver and Athenian ceramics 
seem to follow the same pattern. One is a 
large drinking cup or small krater with a 
hemispherical body set on a low stem with a 
convex foot. The rim is plain, embellished on 
the outside only by a few incised grooves. 
The cup's most distinctive feature, however, 
is the handles: bolsters or lugs from which 
hang semicircular, swinging hoops. Several of 
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these vessels, made of bronze or silver, have Fig. 5: Attic bolster cup, ca. 300—280 B.C.E. Athens, Agora P 
been found in Macedonian graves of the early 7379. Photo American School of Classical Studies — Agora 
Hellenistic period." The clear ceramic Excavations. 


$ Pfrommer, 56-63. 

7 For speculations about their designers, see B. Barr-Sharrar, in B. Barr-Sharrar and E. N. Borza (eds.), Macedonia and Greece in 
Late Classical and Early Hellenistic Times, Studies in the History of Art X (1982) 131—132; ead., Ancient Macedonia 4 (1986) 75; 
Pfrommer, 56—57. See also D. Williams, this volume. 

8 Corinth: G. R. Edwards, Corinthian Hellenistic Pottery, Corinth VIL, iii (1975) 72-73 (local, with reference to Attic imports); 
C. K. Williams II and J. E. Fisher, Hesperia 41, 1972, 159, no. 30, pl. 25 (Attic import). Mazi (near Olympia): L. Parlama, AAA 5, 
1972, 218—219, fig. 16 (miniature). Rhodes: L. Laurenzi, CIRA VIII (1936) 161, no. 12, fig. 148; V. Patsiada, ADelt 38, 1983, A" 
[1990] 174, nos. 106 (Attic), 107 (Rhodian?), pl. 65. Thebes (?): CVA Musée Scheurleer 2 (Netherlands 2) pl. 4 (86):2, 3 (Attic). 
Northern Greece: K. Rhomiopoulou, AEphem 1964 [1967], 101, figs. 6, 10 (Amphipolis, perhaps Attic); Robinson (supra n. 5) 294, 
no. 526 = no. 521A, pls. 190, 191, 215 (perhaps Attic). Thrace: B. D. Filow, Die Grabhügelnekropole bei Duvanlij in Südbulgarien 
(1934) 179, no. 17, fig. 200 (unglazed, local?). Black Sea: V. A. Ilyinskaia, SovA 1966 (3), 161, fig. 5; S. Reinach, Antiquités de la 
Russie méridionale (1891) 74, figs. 101, 102 (Great Bliznitza); CVA Mainz 1 (Germany 42) pl. 43 (2056):7, 8 (Attic, from the Vogell 
Collection), 9 (Pantikapaion). 

? R. Pagenstecher, Die Gefüsse in Stein und Ton, Knochenschnitzereien, Expedition Ernst von Sieglin: Die griechisch-dgyptische 
Sammlung Ernst von Sieglin II, iii (1913) 140—141, fig. 144:q, r (the latter with bosses); 144, figs. 151 (middle), 152:0 (red gloss); 
203, pl. 28:5 (with bosses). E. Breccia, La Necropoli di Sciatbi, Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes (Musée d Alexandrie) 
63, 64 (1912) 70-71, nos. 189—194, pl. 56:118 and 124 (possibly Attic). A. Adriani, Annuaire de la Musée Greco-romaine II, 1935— 
1939 [1940] 115, no. 54, fig. 53 (unglazed). Pfrommer, pls. 45:d-g (non-Attic), 46 (Attic). For earlier Achaemenid cups of metal in 
Egypt, see Pfrommer, 54—55. 

? Silver: Vergina, 149, fig. 111 (Tomb II). Bronze: P. G. Themelis and I. P. Touratsoglou, Οι τάφοι του Δερβενίου (1997) 73, 
B25, pl. 77; 102, D13, pl. 109; 122-123, Z16, pl. 136; D. Lazarides, K. Rhomiopoulou and I. Touratsoglou, O τύμβος της Νικήσιανης 
(1992) 40, A1402, pl. 23; M. Besios and M. Pappa, Πύδνα (1995) 83 (Methone), 86:D (Pydna) (the former also published by M. 
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analogue appears in Athens in the early third century (Fig. 5), somewhat later than the earliest metal 
examples: a hemispherical cup that shares with the metal vessels the form of the foot (though the stem 15 
higher), the hemispherical body, the grooved decoration below the rim, and the bolster handles, rendered 
only with difficulty in clay.'' Sometimes the ends of the ceramic bolsters were pierced with holes for the 
attachment of hanging metal hoops; such hoops survive on a cup from Eretria." One of the Athenian 
examples has a diameter of 20 cm., about the same as the metal originals, though the others are smaller. This 
is a rare shape in ceramics and it was produced only briefly in Athens — in the early third century, a time of 
significant Macedonian presence in the city. 

A third Athenian ceramic shape that recalls Macedonian metalware is a smaller drinking cup, similar to a 
Corinthian skyphos in shape, but with vertical strap handles rather than the delicate horizontal ones typical of 
the skyphoi. An example in silver from Tomb Π at Vergina has a slightly incurved rim and its handles are 
embellished with rectangular plates." It is a simple shape, and it may be optimistic to see a copy in similar 
cups at Athens (Fig. 6, left).'* The clay cups are not, in any event, exact copies: the form of the foot is 
different — molded rather than convex — and the handle ornament is an ivy leaf rather than a rectangular 
plate. The shape and proportions, however, are close to those of the silver cup. Here, too, we have a rare 
ceramic shape, known at Athens only in two examples, both dating in the second quarter of the third century. 
A third cup (Fig. 6, right) is a hybrid;'° in profile and foot it is identical to the skyphoi, but the handles are 
the bolsters discussed above. If details of shape and decoration are any guide, it was made in the same 
workshop as one of the two skyphoi just discussed (probably by the same craftsman), and may constitute 
evidence of an interest in experimentation with Macedonian shapes in a single potter’s shop. 

Close as the coincidence between the metal and ceramic shapes may be, the case for Macedonian 
influence rests on a postulated but thus far unproven Macedonian origin for the silver and bronze in question. 
Athens had her own silver- and bronze-smiths, and there is no compelling reason why the metal vessels 
under discussion here could not have been created there, rather than in the north; the existence of Athenian 
ceramic skephomorphs could even be presented as evidence for their local production. It is further logical to 
imagine that such Athenian silverware would have been admired by the Macedonian elite, who, from the 
time of Philip’s early conquests, could increasingly afford to gratify their desires in this respect. A 
Macedonian market might also have attracted Athenian metalsmiths northward, where they may have 


Fig. 6: Attic skyphos and bolster cup, ca. 275—260 B.C.E. Athens, Agora P 13372, P 11239. Photo American School of 
Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 


Besios, in Or αρχαιολόγοι μιλούν για την [Πιερία 3 [1990] 75-76, fig. 14); G. Kitov, Analy 2-3, 1994, 70-71, no. 24. For an earlier 
shape, from which the above may have evolved, see Treasures of Ancient Macedonia (1979) 82, no. 337, pl. 44 (Nea Mechaniona). 

! Agora XXIX, 96, 259, nos. 164—166, fig. 13, pl. 15. The shape has also been found at Amphipolis (Rhomiopoulou [supra n. 8] 
102-103, fig. 5), where it is probably an Attic import, at Thebes (U. Heimberg, Die Keramik des Kabirions, Das Kabirenheiligtum 
bei Theben ΠΠ [1982] 132, no. 167, pl. 9) and at Eretria (see infra n. 12). Cups with bolster handles appear elsewhere as well (e.g., V. 
Mitsopoulos-Leon, Die Basilika am Staatsmarkt in Ephesos: Kleinfunde. 1. Teil: Keramik hellenistischer und rómischer Zeit, FiE IX, 
ii/ii [1991] 37, 47, B 41-Β 51, pls. 33-35) but the shape is quite different. 

7 A. Karapaschalidou, Μακεδονικός τάφος στο Κοτρώνι Ερετρίας (1989) 23, no. 6. 

P? Vergina, 149, fig. 109. 

1 Agora XXIX, 95-96, 259-260, nos. 161—162, fig. 12, pl. 15. The shape is also found in Alexandria: Breccia (supra n. 9) 63— 
64, no. 163, pls. 51:94 and 52:101; Pagenstecher (supra n. 9) 141, figs. 148, 149:a, c; 144, fig. 152:k. 
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produced an Athenian product in a Macedonian venue, though of course local Macedonian artisans could 
also have learned to produce the admired items. The silver cups would have survived there, due to the burial 
customs of the Macedonian elite, while in Athens luxury silver has disappeared without a trace, except for 
the ceramic copies. Unless the metalware can be proven to be of Macedonian manufacture — and at the 
moment only chemical analysis of the metal holds out any hope of settling the question — this first case of 
possible Macedonian influence remains only possible. Maybe — but maybe not. 


The Boys from Menon's Cistern 


A second possible reflection of Macedonian presence in early Hellenistic Athens comes from the contents of 
a combined well and cistern, filled in the early third century and excavated and fully published over 25 years 
ago by Stella Miller. The water source was one of two located in the courtyard of the house and workshop 
of marble workers, outside the southwest corner of the Agora, and has been nicknamed “Menon’s Cistern” 
from the name of one of the occupants, incised on several pieces of pottery associated with the house. The 
upper levels of the cistern were filled with rooftiles and burnt material, and it seems reasonable to identify 
this as the dumped remains of the ruined house. But the contents, as we shall see, seem to come from a 
coroplast’s workshop rather than from that of a marble worker, so its source may be other structures in the 
neighborhood, which was dominated by workshops. None of the 71 bronze coins extracted from the deposit 
was legible, but there are over 100 nearly complete pieces of pottery, some of which can be dated with some 
confidence. The range in date is considerable, but the latest pieces are closely comparable with material from 
the Ptolemaic encampment at Koroni, which was occupied during the Chremonidean War of the 260’s.'’ 
Slight differences between the two assemblages suggest that Menon’s Cistern may have been filled slightly 
earlier, so the destruction of the house and the abandonment of the cistern may be placed around 275. 
Fragments of over 70 terracotta figurines, some of them produced in the same molds, demonstrate that the 
fill is in part the waste from a coroplast’s workshop — or, perhaps better, his salesroom, since the deposit 
contained only a single mold. While there is considerable variety among these figurines, the most common 
subject (represented by 21 examples) is a young boy wearing boots and muffled in a voluminous cloak (Figs. 
7, 8).? The figure occurs here in four different types. Some show the boy running (type I, Fig. 7, left); others 
show him standing quietly in various poses (types II-IV, Fig. 7, center and right illustrate types II and IV). 
Stella Miller believed they were intended as votives, tentatively associating them with Demeter, and this may 
be correct. She also recognized, however, that the boots and chlamys that they wear recall the dress of 
similar figurines that have been unearthed all over the Hellenistic East. Dorothy Thompson presented a 
review of the type in the context of a series of cloaked boys found at Troy.” Their long, heavy cloaks and 
boots link these to the Agora boys, but they wear in addition a distinctively Macedonian headgear: the same 
kausia mentioned above in connection with the portrait of Ptolemy — easily recognizable from its swelling 
crown and thick, rolled brim.?' A well-preserved figurine in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, said to be from 
Boiotia, is a particularly well-worked example of the subject (Fig. 9). These three garments — the chlamys, 
the boots, and the kausia — amount to a sort of Macedonian uniform, widely attested in the Hellenistic world. 
Two men on the painted facade of Tomb II at Vergina illustrate it well,” although they are heroically nude 


'S Agora XXIX, 96-97, 259, no. 167, fig. 13, pl. 15. 

16 S. G. Miller, Hesperia 43, 1974, 194—245. 

U E, Vanderpool, J. R. McCredie, and A. Steinberg, Hesperia 31, 1962, 26-61. 

15 For the date, see Agora XXIX, 24—25. Given the location of the house, on the route from the Agora to the Mouseion Hill, I 
once tried to connect its destruction with the storming of the Mouseion Hill in 287 (S. I. Rotroff, Hesperia 52, 1983, 262). It proved 
difficult, however, to square this with other chronological evidence for ceramic development, so I was forced to abandon that 
position, and to ascribe the destruction that the deposit documents to some unknown cause. 

? Miller (supra n. 16) 212-217, 240—241, nos. 82-102, pls. 37-40. 

? D. B. Thompson, The Terracotta Figurines of the Hellenistic Period, Troy Supplementary Monograph III (1963) 53-54, 84— 
86. 

?! For recent discussion of the kausia, see P. Dintsis, Hellenistische Helme (1986) 183—195; Prestianni Giallombardo, "Recenti 
testimonianze"; ead., NumAntCl 22, 1993, 61—90. 

7» An identical figurine, preserving much of the original color, has been found at Pydna (Besios and Pappa [supra n. 10] 94—95); 
another, in the British Museum, was identified by R. A. Higgins as Attic on the basis of the fabric (R. A. Higgins, Greek Terracottas 
[1967] 100, pl. 41:D). 

? Vergina, 105, figs. 62, 63; 111—113, figs. 67-69. 
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Fig. 7: Cloaked boys from Menon's Cistern. Athens, Agora T 3806, T 3814, T 3812. Photo American School of 
Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 


Fig. 8: Heads from figurines of cloaked boys from Menon’s Cistern. Athens, Agora T 3850-T 3852, T 3854, T 3855. 
Photo American School of Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 
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except for their cloaks. Other images show soldiers so equipped,” 
wearing a short chiton under the cloak, as the Agora boys do (its sleeve 
is clearly visible on the right arms of the boys in Fig. 7). Literary 
sources, too, make mention of what may be the same costume. For 
example, Theokritos (15.6) describes the booted chlamydophoroi that 
crowd the streets of third-century Alexandria, and texts mentioning the 
kausia as a particularly Macedonian headgear are many. 

Images of these cloaked boys are widespread. Thompson cited 
examples from throughout northern Greece (Amphipolis, Demetrias, 
Pherai, Phthiotic Thebes, Thasos, Samothrace, and Boiotia), Delos, the 
west coast of Asia Minor (Troy, Myrina, Kyme, Smyrna), Cyprus, 
Lebanon, Alexandria , and Seleukeia on the Tigris, with a few instances 
in the West." More recent publications amplify the numbers from those 
sites and add figurines form Pydna, Kallatis, Limyra, Xanthos, Tanis, 
and Babylon.” Fig. 10 plots their distribution, though of course it risks 
being simply a map of sites from which Hellenistic terracottas have 
been extensively published, so we should not read too much into it. 
Most of the boys stand quietly, but some sit," and a few engage in 
more active pursuits: riding on horseback or dancing. But who, 
exactly, are these little boys? The combination of youth and 
distinctively Macedonian costume calls to mind the paides basilikoi, 
the royal pages of the Macedonian court. According to our written 
testimonia, beginning in the time of Philip II, the young sons of the 
Macedonian elite were enrolled in a sort of youth corps. Their duties 
were to serve the king: to guard his person and his bed-chamber, serve 
Fig. 9: Pais figurine. New York, him at table, bring him his horse, and attend him while hunting.” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Plutarch may give us a hint about their uniform when he tells us that 
06.1064, Rogers Fund, 1906. Phayllos of Argos, in a successful attempt to smuggle his beautiful wife 
Photo Museum. into the presence of king Philip V, dressed her in boots, chlamys, and 


? E.g., Dintsis (supra n. 21) pl. 81:4. 

?5 Sources are collected and discussed by Dintsis (supra n. 21) 183—195; Prestianni Giallombardo, “Recenti testimonianze,” 262- 
268; E. A. Fredricksmeyer, in I. Worthington (ed.), Ventures into Greek History (1994) 135-158. 

26 For bibliography, see Thompson (supra n. 20) 53-54, 84-86, nos. 52-57, pls. 16, 61. Additional instances from these sites are: 
BCH 84, 1960, 795, fig. 5 (Amphipolis); E. S. Dusenbery, The Nekropoleis, Samothrace XI (1998) 845, 851—854, 864—875; S. 
Mollard-Besques, Catalogue raisonné des figurines et reliefs en terre-cuite grecs étrusques et romains II, Myrina (1963) 130, Myr 
291, Myr 323, pl. 155:d, f; ead., Catalogue raisonné des figurines et reliefs en terre-cuite grecs étrusques et romains ΠΠ, Époques 
hellénistique et romaine: Gréce et Asie Mineur (1972) 131, pl. 162, D 879, D 880 (Smyrna); P. G. Leyenaar-Plaisier, Les terre cuites 
grecques et romaines: Catalogue de la collection de Musée National des antiquities à Leiden (1979) 405—408, nos 1123-1133, pls. 
145-146 (southern Aiolis), 433—434, nos. 1206-1200, pl. 158 (Ionian coast); A. Adriani, Annuaire du Musée Greco-romaine ΠΠ. 
1940-1950 [1952] 14, pl. VI:2; 36, pl. 17:3 (Alexandria); J. Fischer, Griechische-rómische Terrakotten aus Agypten: Die 
Sammlungen Sieglin und Schreiber. Dresden — Leipzig — Stuttgart — Tübingen (1994) 160—166, nos. 196—222, pls. 17, 18 (Egypt); M. 
Bell II, The Terracottas, Morgantina Studies I (1981) 209, no. 702, pl. 113; W. Schürmann, Katalog der antiken Terrakotten im 
badischen Landesmuseum Karlsruhe (1989) 224, no. 816, pl. 138 (Italy); S. Besques, Catalogue raisonné des figurines et reliefs en 
terre-cuite grecs étrusques et romains IV:i, Époques hellénistique et romaine: Italie méridionale — Sicilie — Sardaigne (1986) 122, D 
3999, pl. 118:1 (Italy). 

37 Besios and Pappa (supra n. 10) 94-95 (Pydna); V. Canarache, Masks and Tanagra Figurines Made in the Workshops of 
Callatis — Mangalia (1969) 149—150, nos. 206, 208; K. Zhuber-Okrog, OJh Beibl. 60, 1990, 118, TK 54, fig. 32; J. Borchhardt, G. 
Neimann, K. J. Schultz, and E. Specht, OJh Beibl. 58, 1988, 139, no. 12, fig 37; M. J. Mellink, AJA 92, 1988, 120, fig. 17 (Xanthos); 
F. Dunand, Catalogue des terre cuites gréco-romaines d’Egypte (1990) 212-214, nos. 573—578 (Tanis); K. Karvonen-Kannas, The 
Seleucid and Parthian Terracotta Figurines in the Iraq Museum, the British Museum and the Louvre (1995) 166, 169, nos. 381, 406, 
pls. 61, 63 (Babylon). 

28 E.g., Dusenbery (supra n. 26) 865, S125-2 (Samothrace); Breccia (supra n. 9) 145, no. 466, pl. 72:219 (Alexandria); BCH 84, 
1960, 795, fig. 5 (Amphipolis). 

? Riding: F. Winter, Die Typen der figürlichen Terrakotten II (1903) 299:6 (Calvert Collection, from the Troad); E. Paul, Antike 
Welt in Ton (1959) 86, no. 208, pl. 57 (Asia Minor?); Karvonen-Kannas (supra n. 27) 169, no. 406, pl. 63 (Babylon); Dunand (supra 
n. 27) 214, no. 581 (Egypt). Dancing: M. H. Chehab, Les terre cuites de Kharayeb, Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 10—11, 1952— 
1953, 1953-1954, pl. 36:3. 

9? Arr. 4.13.1; Livy 45.6.7; Quintus Curtius 8.6.2-6. For a recent discussion, see Prestianni Giallombardo, "Recenti 
testimonianze," 280-282. 
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the Macedonian kausia, disguising her as a βασιλικὸς veavioxoc.*' The chubby little terracotta children, 
however, seem too young for pages; ancient texts describe the paides as liberi adulti (Quintus Curtius 5.1.42; 
8.6.2), or as boys who ἐς ἡλικίαν ἐμειρακίσαντο (Arr. 4.13.1), and accounts of the conspiracy of the pages 
against Alexander the Great suggest that they were sexually mature (Arr. 4.13.3; Quintus Curtius 8.6.8). The 
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Fig. 10: Distribution of pais figurines (Athens is not indicated). 


boyishness of the figurines might be put down to artistic expression — the ways in which different cultures 
envision and therefore may represent different ages varies considerably. Or it might be a case of dressing a 
child-figure — meant as a gift or toy for a child, or as a votive to be given by or on behalf of a child — in adult 
clothes. Or perhaps these figurines represent the children of Macedonian sympathizers (or Macedonians 
outside the elite), who dressed their male children in the style set by the elite corps, which must have been 
visible in places frequented by the Macedonian nobility — such as early Hellenistic Athens. That a child 
could be dressed in this outfit to symbolic purpose is illustrated by Antony’s costuming his young son 
Ptolemy in the explicitly Macedonian royal outfit of boots, cloak, and kausia at the elaborate pageant he 
staged for the Donations of Alexandria (Plutarch, Ant. 54.8). 

Stella Miller did not claim Macedonian associations for the figurines from Menon's Cistern. In a 
communication at the annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America in 1982, however, Dorothy 
Thompson presented them as evidence for the institution of the paides in Athens.” Subsequently, Elspeth 
Dusenbery traced the widespread Hellenistic type of the cloaked boy back to Athenian models, of which she 
cited the Menon figurines as the prime example.” There is one problem, however: the boys from Menon's 


?! Yor. 760B: ὑποδήσας τὴν γυναῖκα κρηπῖσι καὶ χλαμύδα περιθεὶς καὶ καυσίαν μακεδονικήν, ὡς ἕνα τῶν βασιλικῶν νεανίσκων 
περεισέπεμψε λαθοῦσαν. K. J. Beloch (Griechische Gesichte IV, 1 [1925] 384 n. 1) and Prestianni Giallombardo, “Recenti 
testimonianze," 282 n. 57) equate the νεανίσκοι with the παῖδες, but M. B. Hatzopoulos argues otherwise (Cultes et rites de passage 
en Macédoine [1994] 100.) 

* D. B. Thompson, AJA 87, 1983, 264. 

3 Dusenbery (supra n. 26) 864. 
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Cistern do not wear the kausia, at least not in the form in which it appears elsewhere. Some are bareheaded 
(Fig. 7, right; Fig. 8, upper right), others wear a thick fillet (Fig. 8, lower center and right) or a crown of 
upright leaves or feathers (Fig. 7, left; Fig. 8, upper left), while two wear a thick mushroom-like beret, 
similar to the kausia in shape, but lacking its distinctive thick, cylindrical brim (Fig. 7, center; Fig. 8, lower 
left). The rest of their costume, however, conforms with that of boys who do: compare, especially, the 
distinctive tall boots with downturned tops on the boy in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 9) and on a 
boy from Menon’s cistern (e.g., Fig. 7, left). These similarities may encourage us to add these little 
figurines to possible reflections of Macedonian presence in third-century Athens. Could the coroplast have 
been a Macedonian enthusiast? We will never know, but it is suggestive that Menon's cistern also contained 
two calyx-cups of the type discussed above (Fig. 4, left and center), and a third, slightly later in date, was 
found not far away (Fig. 4, right); this is by far the heaviest concentration of this rather rare shape in the area 
of the Agora, and may point to enthusiasm for things Macedonian in this neighborhood. 


The Hunt Kantharos 


One of the almost vanishingly rare examples of Hellenistic Athenian figure painting survives — barely — on a 
large kantharos recovered from a Hellenistic cistern (Fig. 11).? It is a unique piece, monumental in size 
(over 31 cm. high) and with elaborately worked handle plates. An inscribed dedication identifies it as the gift 
of one Menekles to an unusual pair of divinities: Artemis and Dionysos. Although most of the debris with 
which it was found dates in the second and first centuries, the shape is modeled on drinking cups of an 
earlier time, the squat, baggy kantharos that was introduced to the Attic repertoire in the early Hellenistic 
period and that was a standard drinking cup of the third century?" Dates ranging from the late fourth to the 
first century have been proposed for the piece, but it is most likely to have been made between about 275, 
when this particular kantharos shape became current in Athens, and 200, when it was abandoned. Despite its 
unusual features, the piece is probably Attic, not only because an analogous shape was common in the Attic 
ceramic repertoire, but also because of the fabric, which in no way diverges from that of typical Attic 
Hellenistic pottery. 

A hunting Artemis dominates one side, spearing a spotted feline in a rural shrine, where the scene is set 
by a blazing altar at the left and by a small statue in a architectural frame on the right (Figs. 11, 12). A 
quietly standing figure at the far left may be the donor, balanced at right by an enormous stag. This side, 
then, is devoted to one of the two recipients of Menekles' pious gift. Preservation of the image on the other 
side (Side B) is very poor; the black gloss has peeled away from much of the surface, taking with it the 
figures that were painted upon it, but it is still possible to piece together the general outline and some details 
of the scene (Fig. 13). It appears to be devoid of gods, concentrating instead on the lives of men. These men, 
however, are participating in an activity that not many Athenians could ever have experienced. Three 
individuals, some of them wearing short cloaks, are hunting in a sacred landscape, signaled by a tall pillar 
and a votive plaque atop a high base. Several features of this painting find parallels in the great hunt painting 
on the façade of Tomb II at Vergina, and there is no question but that the artisan who painted it was familiar 
with this iconography. First, like the Vergina hunters, the men on the kantharos hunt an unlikely combination 
of prey: a lion springs at the hunter on the left, while the other two men dispatch a boar, recognizable from 
his formidable tusks. At Vergina, the victims include in addition a stag and a bear, but the size of the 
Athenian painting hardly left scope for such variety. The choice of animals may, however, be significant. 
The boar was the Macedonian prey par excellence, and no Macedonian noble, no matter how high-born or 
accomplished in war, was permitted to recline at table until he had dispatched one.** The lion, on the other 
hand, was an exotic beast, and the lion hunt, virtually absent since the Protocorinthian period, was 
reintroduced to Greek art by Alexander and his successors. The pursuit of this beast, too, thus has a clear 
connection with the Macedonian elite. The lion and the boar could be hunted together only in artificial 
conditions, which eastern potentates provided in their paradeisoi, or game parks, and which Macedonians 


* The other example is Miller (supra n. 16) 240, no. 87, pl. 37 (T 3808). 

35 Agora XXIX, 54—56, 270—271, no. 271, fig. 18, pls. 26, 27. 

?6 For the date of the deposit, see Agora XXIX, 441, under D 11:4, lower fill. 
37 For the shape, see Agora XXIX, 103-105. 

?5 Ath. 1.182. 
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Fig. 11 Attic kantharos. Athens, Agora P 6878. Photo American School of Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 


Fig. 12: Attic kantharos, drawing of Side A. Athens, Agora P 6878. 


Fig. 13: Attic kantharos, drawing of Side B. Athens, Agora P 6878. 
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later established in imitation of them.?? The subject, here, then, suggests a connection between the dedicant 
and this Macedonian practice, and we may speculate that Menekles was a Macedonian, or at least someone 
who had reason to know and admire Macedonian ways. Perhaps here he commemorates his killing of a boar 
— a feat that would have initiated him into full manhood — and his presence at an elite hunt in a game 
preserve. Α dedication to Artemis would be appropriate after a successful hunt; but Dionysos, a favorite 
divinity of the Macedonian royal house, would also have been an appropriate dedicatee in the envisioned 
scenario. In any event, it is difficult to imagine that someone with no Macedonian connections or leanings 
would have commissioned such a painting. 

A further hint of Macedonian influence comes from the ornamental friezes below the paintings. Below 
the hunt of side B, Maltese crosses alternate with bows and quivers, a clear allusion to the Artemis painting 
on side A. To complete the symmetry of this arrangement, the ornamental frieze below the Artemis painting 
of side A ought to be related in some way to the hunt scene on side B: and in that frieze, crosses alternate 
with the Macedonian starburst, seemingly a clear pointer that the hunt is, indeed, a Macedonian one. 

Close attention to the painting suggests further that the artist was familiar with the standard Macedonian 
iconography for the scene, for there are a number of similarities — in the positions of the hunters, their 
weaponry, and how they deploy it — between our painting and larger monuments of Macedonian art. Much 
hunting iconography, of course, was inherited from an earlier age; the tactics of the Calydonian boar hunt, 
for instance, could be applied to other, non-mythic hunts. The Macedonian artists, however, developed some 
distinctive compositions of their own, and one of these can be recognized on the kantharos. Just to the right 
of center, a hunter swings an axe vigorously with both hands, preparatory to dispatching the boar, while 
another hunter approaches from the right, holding his spear at hip-height and ramming it into the animal's 
mouth. It is a hunting strategy that also appears in Macedonian art. On the Vergina painting and on the 
Alexander Sarcophagus, an axeman attacks a lion in exactly the same way, standing behind the animal and 
preparing to deliver the blow that will break its back. On the Vergina painting, as on the kantharos, he works 
together with a spearman, one of the two kausia-wearing men who probably represent important figures in 
the Macedonian court." The use of a heavy axe as a hunting weapon was inherited from earlier Greek art; it 
occurs repeatedly in representations of the Calydonian boar hunt, where the axe-wielder typically stands 
behind the prey," as indeed he would have to in order to use the weapon to good effect. There is one 
important difference, however, and that is in the particular blow that the axeman uses. In all earlier 
representations, he raises his arms more or less symmetrically on either side of this body, and he holds the 
axe above or behind his head. The blow he will deliver is the same one a woodsman uses to chop kindling. 
This is also the pose of the Classical hammer-swinger, whose appearance in centauromachies has been 
investigated by Brian Shefton." The Macedonian axe technique is slightly different. Here the hunter swings 
the axe vigorously to the side in a backhand motion; one arm crosses over his upper body, and the axe handle 
is held more or less horizontally behind his head. This is the pose of axe-wielding hunters on the Vergina 
painting and on the Alexander Sarcophagus, as well as on the Athenian kantharos."? 

It is perhaps worth mentioning — although it goes beyond the chronological boundaries of this volume — 
that this 1conography proved tenacious in Athens. It was still being employed in the last quarter of the third 
century, when it was applied to moldmade relief bowls of Workshop A. On bowls from the Agora 
excavation, an axe-wielding, chlamys-clad hunter attacks a lion (Fig. 14); it is precisely the same group in 
miniature as that on the Vergina painting, even to the fluttering cape. It 1s close, also, to the group on the 


3» For the reintroduction of the lion hunt and its significance in Macedonian art, see O. Palagia, in A. B. Bosworth and E. J. 
Baynham (eds.), Alexander the Great in Fact and Fiction (2000) 177—206; B. Tripodi, DialHistAnc 17 (1), 1991, 143-209; P. Briant, 
DialHistAnc 17(1), 1991, 211—255. For Macedonian game parks, see ibid., 230—236 and Polyb. 31.29. 

40 On their possible identities, see Vergina, 117; Prestianni Giallombardo, “Recenti testimonianze," 280—286; Palagia (supra n. 
39) 197. 

^! For the iconography, see G. Daltrop, Die kalydonische Jagd in der Antike (1966). F. S. Kleiner sees in these pictures a 
reflection of a major wall-painting of the fifth century (F. S. Kleiner, AK 15 [1972] 7-19). 

? B. B. Shefton, Hesperia 31, 1962, 360-362. 

39 I have found no instance of this stance before the late fourth century. It occurs in the Vergina painting, where the hunter wields 
a double-edged, European axe (Vergina, 103, figs. 58, 59; 105, fig. 62; 111, fig. 67), on the Alexander Sacrophagus (twice, on the 
first and fourth figures from the right in the hunt scene, both of them Persians, using Oriental, single edged axes: J. Charbonneaux, R. 
Martin, F. Villard, Hellenistic Art [1973] 236, fig. 250), on the Ficoroni cista (Kleiner [supra n. 41] 11, no. 11, pl. 3:4, where the axe 
is held in front of instead of in back of the body), and on the hunt relief from Messene (Palagia [supra n. 39] 202-206, fig. 15: a 
hunter with a European axe that he swings across his body one-handed). 

^ Agora XXII, 75, no. 250, pl. 50. 
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Fig. 14: Hunter attacks a lion on an Attic 
moldmade bowl. Athens, Agora P 18645. Photo 
American School of Classical Studies — Agora 
Excavations. 


Fig. 15: Rape of Persephone on an Attic moldmade 
bowl. Athens, Agora P 28544. Photo American 
School of Classical Studies — Agora Excavations. 
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Alexander Sarcophagus, where the Macedonian cape is 
replaced by the Persian tunic, but still flutters off 
vigorously, balancing the movement of arms and axe on 
the other side of the body. 

Macedonian iconography among Athenian moldmade 
bowls is not limited to this isolated instance. Another 
series of bowls (Fig. 15).3 some of them from the same 
workshop as the bowl pictured in Fig. 14, reflects 
another famous Macedonian painting: the rape of 
Persephone known from Tomb I at Vergina, a version of 
which must have been displayed in a highly visible place 
in order to evoke such imitations. Several scholars have 
seen behind the tomb painting a famous monumental 
work of Nikomachos.^* Whether or not this is the case, 
the Athenian bowls share a significant number of 
features with the painting in Tomb I, and also with two 
much later Roman mosaics (now in the Conservatori and 
Vatican Museums) that have also been interpreted as 
derivative from the same original." In all, a four-horse 
chariot rides hard to the left, led by Hermes and driven 
by Hades. The abductor holds Persephone diagonally 
across his body, as she reaches back over her head with 
both arms toward her companions. The bowls and both 
mosaics show overturned baskets in the field, a detail 
lacking in the Vergina painting. The Conservatori mosaic 
bears witness as well to other figures — a kneeling 
companion and possibly Athena — both of which also 
appear on the moldmade bowls. The scene as depicted at 
Vergina and in the bowls has no precedent in Attic vase 
painting, where the rape of Persephone is rarely 
portrayed." The subject is more common in South Italian 
painting, but even there is it rare before the last quarter 
of the fourth century. Some Italian depictions of the 
myth ^ include elements documented either 
contemporaneously at Vergina or a century or so later in 
the Attic bowls: Hermes leading the chariot (Vergina and 
the moldmade bowls), and the presence of other gods 
(Athena, Artemis, and Hekate, all of which occur on the 
moldmade bowls) None of the vase paintings, 
however, combine those elements in the same manner in 
which they occur at Vergina, and the composition of the 
Vergina painting, with the dramatic diagonal of 
Persephone’s body, is without precedent, as Manolis 
Andronikos has pointed out It therefore seems 
reasonable to identify this composition — like the hunt on 


$ Agora XXII, 22-23, 67—68, 78-79, nos. 193—195, 279, 280, pls. 36, 37, 54, 55, 80 (Agora Excavations); A. S. Murrey, JHS 22, 


1902, 3, fig. 2 (British Museum). 


46 For speculations about the relationship of the tomb painting to the famous painting of Nikomachos, see Vergina, 89-91; 
Lindner, 32-33; J. H. Oakley, BABesch 61, 1986, 75; M. Andronikos, The “Tomb of Persephone”, Vergina II (1994) 129-130. 
“7 Lindner, 58-59, nos. 50 (in the Conservatori Museum) and 52 (in the Vatican), pl. 14. 


48 For an overview of the myth in ancient art, see Lindner. 


? Hermes: Hamburg, Museum für Kunst und Gewerbe 1982/4 and Lugano private collection (Lindner, nos. 16, 19, pls. 5, 11). 
Athena and Artemis: Amsterdam, Allard Pierson Museum 2588 (Lindner, no. 10, pl. 4). Hekate: Hamburg 1982/4 (Lindner, no. 16, 


pl. 5). 
°° Andronikos (supra n. 46) 101—107. 
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the facade of Tomb II — as a distinctively Macedonian one. Consequently, it also seems reasonable to 
conjecture that a designer of Athenian moldmade bowls in the late third century was familiar with 
Macedonian patterns. We can only speculate about the manner in which he acquired this familiarity, but 
many of the craftsmen of Athens were metics, and Macedonian potters may well have worked in the 
Athenian potters’ quarter in the Hellenistic period. The Macedonian occupation may have brought craftsmen 
as well as soldiers to the city. They, however, are likely to have stayed behind after the garrisons and camps 
reverted to Athenian control and to have continued to influence Athenian material culture when Macedonian 
military presence was no more than a memory. 
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Gilded pottery and golden jewellery 


Dyfri Williams 


Thanks to the splendid publication of the Derveni tombs by Petros Themelis and Iannis Touratsoglou and the 
growing number of studies on contemporary metal vessels, pottery and jewellery, we are beginning to be 
able to understand more clearly the interactions between materials and cultures in the Early Hellenistic 
period.' This paper offers a few comments on this momentous phase, firstly by looking at some 
interconnections between Athenian pottery vessels and those from Macedonia of precious metal, and 
secondly by comparing developments in Jewellery production in Macedonia and at Athens. The time-span is 
essentially the Early Hellenistic period. 

The starting point is a small group of black-glazed pottery that has been given a coating of gold or silver 
leaf. Stella Drougou gave a fascinating paper on this group at a conference in Thesaloniki in 1996, recently 
published in the splendid volume in memory of the late Julia Vokotopoulou.? I owe my interest in the group 
to Dr. Drougou's lecture and I shall draw heavily on her study, while adding some new pieces and some 
further comments. 

Excavated examples of this class come from Aineia, Derveni, Methone and Vergina, and none definitely 
from outside Macedonia. Drougou has noted the following shapes: calyx-cup (both gilded and silvered), 
skyphos (gilded), mastos (gilded), chous (gilded), askos (silvered), alabastron (silvered; gilded without 
glaze), fish-plate (gilded), plate (silvered) and bowls (silvered), both with in-curving and out-curving rims.? 

An unpublished group of five such vases, all gilded, were offered on the New York market some years 
ago (Fig. 1). Their find-spot and date of discovery are unknown, but their general condition suggests that 
they might have been found together, presumably in Macedonia. This group, besides giving us two more 
calyx-cups, another chous and a gilded plate to go with the silvered one already known, adds to the repertoire 
of this group an aryballos-oinochoe of the so-called Talcott Class. Furthermore, I recently noticed in Queen's 
University, Belfast, another example of the class (Fig. 2). It too adds a new shape, the cup-kantharos. Sadly, 
the find-spot of this piece is not known, although it is said to have been purchased in Smyrna in about 1910, 
a city which was then an active market for antiquities from all over Greece and the Black Sea, as well as 
Turkey. These additions, however, effectively double the total of such gilded pottery so far known. 


' Recent work on metal vessels includes: P. Themelis and I. Touratsoglou, Οι τάφοι του Δερβενίου (1997); Z. Archibald, The 
Odrysian Kingdom of Thrace (1998) 260—281; B. Bar-Sharrar, in Alexander The Great: From Macedonia to the Oikoumene, Veria 
27—31/5/1998 (1999) 97-112; A. Sideris, RA 2000, 3-36. There are also two recent theses, as yet unpublished, on bronze vessels by 
Athanasios Sideris and on silver ones by Eleni Zimi. For pottery see, for example: S. Drougou (ed.), Ελληνιστική κεραμική από την 
Μακεδονία (1991); S. Drougou and I. Touratsoglou (eds.), Τα χρονολογημένα σύνολα ελληνιστικής κεραμικής απὀ τη Μακεδονία, 
I" Επιστημονική Συνάντηση γιά την Ελληνιστική Κεραμική (1994). For recent work on site- and region- specific jewellery see D. 
Musti et al., L'Oro dei Greci (1992); D. Williams and J. Ogden, Greek Gold: Jewellery of the Classical World (1994); D. Williams 
(ed.), The Art of the Greek Goldsmith (1998). 

? S. Drougou, in Móproc: Μνήμη Ιουλίας Βοκοτοπούλου (2000) 305-314. Some of the examples listed by Drougou have also 
been illustrated elsewhere. For the Aineia examples, see I. Vokotopoulou, O1 ταφικοί τύμβοι της Αινείας (1990) pl. 33 top (skyphos), 
36 bottom (alabastra); for the Aineia skyphos, see also B. Tsigarida and D. Ignatiadou, O χρυσός των Μακεδόνων (2000) 68, fig. 66. 
For those from Derveni, see Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) pl. 118 (D 22, chous), pl. 139 (Z 21-22, mastoi); see also 
Tsigarida and Ignatiadou (supra) 74, fig. 77 (mastoi). For Methone, see Drougou (supra n. 1) 41, 42 upper and 43 upper (calyx), 42 
lower (askos), 43 lower (dishes, outcurving rims) and 44 upper (dishes, incurving rims). Katerina Rhomiopoulou has kindly informed 
me that a gilded kantharos has been found at Amphipolis. 

? The examples are all listed by Drougou (supra n. 2). The gilded fish-plate is from the new Heuzey tomb at Vergina: S. Drougou, 
in AErgoMak 12 (1998) 400, fig. 3. 

^ A. W. Johnston, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 73, Section C no. 9 (1973) 499, no. 1599. I am very grateful to Dr. 
Maureen Alden and Dr. Barry Hartwell for making it possible to study this piece both in Belfast and London. 
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Fig. 1: Group of gilded pottery vessels. Once New York market, now Michael C. Carlos Museum, Emory University 
2003.22. 1—5. 


Fig. 2: Gilded cup-kantharos. Belfast, Queen's University. 
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First, it should be noted that all these vessels are of Athenian fabric and are of very high quality, both in 
terms of their potting and of their black slip. Secondly, the New York market plate has a delicate design of 
impressed palmettes and rouletting, which would not have shown through both the layer of adhesive and the 
gold (the small silvered bowls from Methone must have similar decoration inside, though they are not noted 
by their publishers), while the silvered askos from Methone even has a red-figured pattern beneath its 
coating. This means that the examples of this class of pottery were actually conceived by the potter as normal 
black-glaze or partially decorated vessels. We may, therefore, conclude that the gold leaf was added 
elsewhere and by other hands. Since all (or probably all) of the examples so far known to us have come from 
Macedonia, it would seem natural to conclude that this surface treatment was added there, where gold and 
silver were, of course, plentiful and where the contents of the tombs suggest a real liking for the gilding of all 
sorts of materials — ivory, wood, bronze, terracotta and even stone. 

Let us look now at some of the vases in more detail. I begin with one of the new pieces, the Belfast cup- 
kantharos, or bowl-kantharos as Susan Rotroff has dubbed the form,? which, although damaged, is of superb 
quality. The shape can easily be parallelled in the Athenian Agora, and there it would be dated to the first 
quarter of the third century. There are no close parallels for the shape, however, in silver or bronze, for the 
group of silver cup-kantharoi with out-curving rims displays shorter stems and wider bowls.’ As with the 
other examples of the class the gilding does not cover the underside of the foot, nor does it go very far down 
inside the bowl of the vessel. Queen's University Belfast generously placed their vase on temporary loan in 
the British Museum in order to facilitate a scientific examination. The results of the analysis undertaken by 
Dr. Michael Cowell of the Department of Scientific Research may be briefly summarised here. Firstly, the 
gold leaf is about 0.5 microns thick and is of very high purity indeed (at least 99.8% gold). The gold had, of 
course, to be so pure to produce such thin leaf, but such purity tends to rule out the likelihood of being able 
to locate a source for it. The gesso layer, or bole, is uniform in make up, though rather yellow and glossy on 
the surface in this example, probably because some sort of fixative or laquer has been applied by a 
conservator when the fragments were assembled. The gesso has been identified by means of a Raman 
Microprobe as calcite, that is calcium carbonate.’ This calcareous gesso would have been added to the vase 
in a wet state and the leaf gilding fixed to the surface either while the gesso was still moist to aid adhesion or 
by the use of an additional adhesive such as egg-white. The Talcott Class oinochoe in the New York market 
group reveals a certain rucking or creasing of the gold that was probably caused by it being applied when the 
gesso was still too wet. 

This Belfast bowl-kantharos, however, revealed something else that was unexpected. The red pigment 
that has been added to the engraved circle under the foot is not the miltos (red ochre or iron oxide) that was 
regularly used by Athenian potters, but is in fact cinnabar (mercury sulphide).'° Greek literary evidence 
indicates that there were three good sources of red ochre known in antiquity, Karthaia (Kea), Lemnos and 
Sinope.'' In 363 B.C. Kea revolted from the Athenian League, only to be forced back in the following year 
and have cleruchies imposed. At about the same time a series of decrees were set up on the Athenian 
Acropolis by three towns on Kea that renewed, and made even more stringent, the existing treaty that 
forbade the export of miltos from Kea to anywhere other than Athens." Such strict control, however, 
probably did not last, but the use at the end of the fourth century of cinnabar, the brightest and most 
expensive of the red pigments, may reflect the availability of a new, good source of the higher quality 
material rather than any loss of exclusive access. 


ὃς, I. Rotroff, Agora XXIX: Hellenistic Pottery (1997) 92-94. 

° Cf. Rotroff (supra n. 5) nos. 134-135. 

7 See Sideris (supra n. 1) 17-19 — examples from Potidaia, Agios Athanasios, Proussias. Add the example in the Louvre: A. 
Oliver, Silver for the Gods (1979) no. 17. Also one in the Hermitage from Kertch (P 1852.14): Antichnoe Khutsozhestvennoe Serero 
(1985) no. 24. 

* Report by M. R. Cowell, DSR Project no. 7204, Report 11 May, 2001. 

? See also K. G. Asimenos, Horos 2, 1984, 161—166; and the comments in Drougou (supra n. 2) 309-310. 

? On miltos see J. V. Noble, The Techniques of Painted Attic Pottery (1965) 60-61. 

H Theophrastus, De lapidibus 51—53; Strabo xii. 540; Pliny, NH 35. 31-33. 

? N, G. L. Hammond, A History of Greece to 322 B.C. (1967) 506 and 513. See also M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions Π (1948) no. 142. 

P? IG IP 546; E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions (1901) no. 137. 
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The use of cinnabar has now been identified on a Cycladic marble figurine in the British Museum - the 
red paint had previously been assumed to be a red iron ochre." It is also known on late fifth-century white- 
ground pottery lekythoi, where it was, of course, applied after firing. Contemporary with its use on the 
Belfast bowl-kantharos is its appearance on late fourth century B.C. jewellery. A few years ago I noticed the 
apparent presence of cinnabar on a bracelet with a glass hoop in New York: it may be seen in the ears of the 
lion’s heads and in the filigree decoration on the collar. This discovery was kindly confirmed by analysis 
carried out by Richard Stone and his colleagues in the Metropolitan Museum of Art's Conservation 
Laboratory. We do not know where the New York bracelet was found, but I have noted the use of cinnabar 
on late fourth century jewellery made in Asia Minor, in the North Pontic region, on Cyprus and on the 
Iberian peninsula." I have also recently noticed cinnabar on a Herakles knot element in the Stathatos 
collection in the Athens National Museum — the central lion head has traces of cinnabar in its mouth. This 
piece belongs with a large group of jewellery said to have been found in Thessaly. 

Both Aristotle and Theophrastus mention cinnabar and the latter reports that it was found in Spain, in 
Asia Minor and at Colchis on the Black Sea." By the Roman period Almaden in Spain was the most 
important source of cinnabar: indeed, Pliny records that 2000 pounds of cinnabar were sent to Rome 
annually, under seal, for processing. In the Greek period too, however, there was already a trade in 
cinnabar, for a black-glaze salt-cellar of the late fifth century from the Athenian Agora was found to have 
cinnabar inside it, while Professor H. Mussche tells me of a quantity of cinnabar found in a bowl in a 
Classical context at Thorikos, where there never was a local source.^' One might guess that a source in 
Macedonia's metal rich mountains may have been found in the fourth century and that it became one of the 
exports from that wealthy region, being used especially by jewellers, but also on occasion by Athenian 
potters. Alternatively, however, and more probably, it may have been Alexander's expedition through Asia 
Minor that released greater access to a known source, perhaps even that from the neighbourhood of 
Ephesos.” 

Let us now return to our coated class of pottery and look briefly at some of the other shapes that occur. 
Both gilded and silvered examples of the calyx-cup are known and all have flaring rims and bodies decorated 
with vertical grooves. From the Athenian Agora comes a series of such calyx-cups from the second half of 
the fourth century through into the third, when West Slope decoration is added. The two gilded examples 
from the New York market both have Ethiopian heads in relief on the small omphalos in the centre of the 
interior and this feature is also found on some of the Agora pieces (others have comic masks).” It might be 
noted that there is the normal miltos (red ochre) in the groove at the junction of bowl and neck, under the 
gilding. The Methone examples have a very tall upper body of a form that Rotroff has plausibly suggested on 
the basis of the Agora series should be later than those with short necks.” We may, therefore, have to date 
the pair from the market to the late fourth century and the Methone pair into the first quarter of the third 
century. 

The shape of the calyx-cup is, of course, derived from the Achaemenid deep bowl. This form is known in 
Athenian pottery from perhaps the third quarter of the fourth century, rather than the second as is sometimes 
claimed.” At first the central boss is undecorated (as in the Achaemenid form), but later a head is added. The 


^ BM Department of Scientific Research report on GR 1971.5-21.1: File RL 6776, BMRL Nos. 52637-52642. 

ΣΤ. Wehgartner, in J. Christiansen and T. Melander (eds.), Proceedings of the 3rd Symposium on Ancient Greek and Related 
Pottery (1988) 640—651, esp. 642. See also U. Koch-Brinkmann, Polychrome Bilder auf Weissgrundigen Lekythen (1999) passim. 

$ New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 57.11.9: Williams and Ogden (supra n. 1) 46, fig. 39. 

7 Williams and Ogden (supra n. 1) nos. 69 (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 99.25) and 89 (St. Petersburg, Hermitage 
KO 7). For Iberia, see a necklace in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 1995.403.1: BMetrMus: Recent Acquisitions Fall 1996, 7 upper 
left. 


ὃ Athens, National Museum St 223: P. Amandry, Collection Hélène Stathatos: Les Bijoux antiques (1953) 84, no. 223, pl. 32. 
? Aristotle, Meteorologica iii. 378a; Theophrastus, De lapidibus 58. See J. F. Healey, Mining and Metallurgy in the Greek and 
Roman World (1978) 190—191. 

? Pliny, NH 33.118. 

?! B. A. Sparkes and L. Talcott, Agora XII: Black and Plain Pottery of the 6", 5" and 4" Centuries B.C. (1970) 301, no. 915 
(Agora P 9516); and see E. R. Caley, Hesperia 14, 1945, 152-156. For comments on Pliny's reference to the discovery of cinnabar in 
Laurion, see H. F. Mussche, in H. F. Mussche (ed.), Studies in South Attica Π (1994) 81—82. 

? For cinnabar mines near Ephesos: Vitruvius 7.8.1 and 9. 4; Theophrastus, De lapidibus 58. See also E. R. Caley and J. F. 
Richards, Theophrastus on Stones (1956) 203. 

33 Rotroff (supra n. 5) no. 125. 

?* Rotroff (supra n. 5) 91—92. 

35 Rotroff (supra n. 24) and in this volume. 
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form also occurs in glass and there the earliest 
examples have a plain boss, while later the boss is 
omitted altogether. The earliest glass examples 
seem to date from before the middle of the fourth 
century and may well have been produced on 
Rhodes or in some other Asia Minor centre. 

There are many silver versions to be found 
across Asia Minor, Macedonia and Thrace, ranging 
from plain to elaborately decorated.” The examples 
from Macedonia fall into two main groups: the 
plain and the richly decorated. The plain ones 
(Derveni B; Nikisiani D) have connections with 
similar vessels from further north into Thrace 
(Arzos), as well as in the Achaemenid world, and 
the upper bodies may be short or tall: they were 
very rarely imitated by the potters. The more 
aede decomtsd examples may themselves be Fig. 3: Silver calyx-cup, so-called Macedonian type. 
divided into two groups: those with a relatively low — j, don, British Museum GR 1926.4-6.12. 
upper body and those with a tall upper body. The 
former regularly have vertical petals (more rarely 
feathers), a band or bands of gilded decoration (usually guilloche and kyma reversa) on the shoulder and a 
head as the omphalos inside, usually a maenad or satyr head (once a Medusa head) (Fig. 3). Three decorated 
examples were found at Sevasti, while others have been discovered at Sedes, Stavroupoli, Vergina (T II; T 
II), Derveni (A and Z) and Nikisiani (A). On the basis of this proliferation, the type is often presumed to be 
Macedonian and so named, but there are a number of examples that have other provenances, including 
Akarnania, Asia Minor, the Bosporan region and Thrace, and they should not be forgotten. Those with tall 
upper bodies are much rarer, being known only from Vurbitsa in Thrace and Ithaka, but not as yet from 
Macedonia." 

The elaborated silver calyx-cups with relief head on the central boss (the so-called Macedonian type) are 
clearly a Greek creation and the silver examples are very likely to have influenced the Athenian pottery 
versions. The question remains, however, as to where the type was created. Michael Pfrommer has claimed 
that the earliest example is from the Pontic area, namely the Karagodeuasch kurgan, but there seems no 
convincing reason for dating this example any earlier than the rest, although Greek craftsmen of great skill 
clearly worked in the neighbourhood of Pantikapaion."' It is only in Asia Minor, however, that an example of 
the so-called Macedonian form has been found with a jug, the natural Achaemenid functional partner.” 
Indeed, with the form gaining early popularity in glass in the same region, it might well be argued that the 
silver form was itself created there, at the frontier between the Greek and Achaemenid worlds where so 
much wonderful silver plate was made throughout the sixth and fifth centuries. 

Of the other shapes represented in our gilded and silvered pottery group, there are only two known 
examples of the chous, both gilded (Derveni D 22; New York market). The shape does not yet seem to have 


36 See P. Triantaphyllidis, Ροδιακή υαλουργία I (2000) 72-74, 128—133 and 173-176. 

27 For the class see D. E. Strong, Greek and Roman Gold and Silver Plate (1966) 99-101; Oliver (supra n. 7) πο. 10; M. 
Pfrommer, Studien zu alexandrinischer und grossgriechischer Toreutik frühellenistischer Zeit (1987) 55—63. 

38 Derveni: Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) nos B. 12-13, pl. 65. Nikisiani: Archibald (supra n. 1) 271, fig. 11.10 d. 
Arzos: The Search for Alexander, exh. cat. (1980) no. 119. Sideris (supra n. 1) notes an example from Rhodes, 17 and 22, fig. 20. For 
examples from Thrace, see Gold of the Thracian Horsemen: Treasure from Bulgaria (1987) nos. 387—388 (Lukovit). 

3) The pieces from Akarnania (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 1972.118.159) and Asia Minor (Boston, Museum of Fine 
Arts 58.319) are only reported find-spots, as is an example from Thessaly (Berlin, Staatliche Museen 29x). The Bosporan piece is 
from the Karagodeuash kurgan (St. Petersburg, Hermitage Ky 1888.1/94). For all these, see Pfrommer (supra n. 27) 234—235 (the 
Berlin piece is 231 no. KaB H5). For the Thracian example from Zlokouchene, see Archibald (supra n. 1) 271, fig. 11.10 g and 
Pfrommer (supra n. 27) 238 (KaB M 34). There are, of course, others with no known provenance at all. 

30 Vurbitsa: Sofia, Archaeological Museum: Pfrommer (supra n. 27) KaB H15; Archibald (supra n. 1) 271, fig. 11.10 f, pl. 33. 
Ithaka: Society of Antiquaries London, on loan to the British Museum, GR 1920.5—29.1 — see Pfrommer (supra n. 27) KaB H 8. The 
Ithaka piece has akanthus leaves and bosses on the lower body. 

?! Pfrommer (supra n. 27) 57—58, and 235 (KaB M 12). 

? Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 58.319 and 320: Pfrommer (supra n. 27) 178 FK 36; Oliver (supra n. 7) nos. 9-10. 
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been found among the Athenian Agora material, but there are other Athenian black-glaze examples without 
coatings from Macedonia (Methone and Vergina).? Furthermore, the form is known in silver, for an 
example, minus its handle, was found in the Thracian tomb at Gornjane, up the Strymon River in south- 
western Bulgaria, while a particularly fine chous, with an added groove in the profile and decorated handle, 
comes from Vergina (T II). 

Most of the other shapes of our coated pottery can easily be parallelled among the black-glaze pieces 
from the Athenian Agora in the last quarter of the fourth century or the first quarter of the third and there are 
often also uncoated Athenian examples known from Macedonia. This is true of the thin-walled skyphos of 
so-called Corinthian form, of the bowls with incurving and outcurving rims, of the plate with thickened rim, 
of the so-called fish-plate, of the Talcott Class oinochoe and of the askos. The pair of gilded mastoi from 
Derveni (Z 21—22), however, are currently without precise parallel in black-glaze or in silver, although the 
shape had a long history in the Athenian Kerameikos. The alabastra are not easily dated with any precision, 
but they are ubiquitous and often do not have even a black slip. 

We should note that in addition to the plain silver version of the chous mentioned above, there are also 
plain silver plates from Derveni (B), a plain Talcott Class oinochoe from Stavroupoli, and plain askoi from 
Derveni (B) and Vergina (T II).? These are all simple versions, like the plain calyx-cups, without any 
decoration whatsoever, and thus form a separate tradition from those vessels with either two-dimensional 
decoration (represented by the skyphos from Pydna and the silver situla from Vergina Tomb III with their 
gilded decoration)? or three-dimensional decoration (such as the jug and phiale from Derveni with relief 
decoration in the Achaemenid tradition, as well as the elaborate calyx-cups)." Many or all of the plain 
vessels may be local products, as Athanasios Sideris has argued, the result of a blossoming of toreutic work 
consequent upon the influx of additional wealth into Macedonia.’ Some of the shapes of the plain vessels, 
including those not represented in the gilded and silvered pottery group, such as the drinking cups and 
oinochoai, may derive from bronze prototypes, produced perhaps at Corinth as Sideris suggests, although, as 
already noted, the calyx-cup has an essentially non-Greek origin and the plain examples may have close 
connections with Thrace. Others, however, I would argue, are closely connected with the imported black- 
glaze Athenian pottery.?? 

The influence of Athenian pottery can best be seen from the case of the askos. This shape has a long 
ceramic history in Athens, developing ultimately out of a natural form. The silver version from Derveni (B 3) 
is clearly a translation of the ceramic into silver, for elements that in pottery naturally flowed one into the 
other, namely the handle and spout, are here very crudely joined." Pottery models were also used for the 
choes, plates, dishes and salt cellars, all forms that do not appear in bronze.*! The occurrence of gilded or 
silvered black-glaze versions of these shapes (we lack as yet the salt-cellars) reinforces this connection, 
while the appearance of a gilded fish-plate might lead us to predict the discovery one day of one in silver. 
Indeed, the gilding and silvering of the imported pottery may well have been the work of the same craftsmen 
that made the silver vessels and led to them imitating these practical shapes for the feast as well as those for 
the drinking party that they knew well from their work in bronze. 

What we do not see, however, in any of the Macedonian tombs is a single gold vessel. It seems likely that 
gold vessels were very rare in the time of Philip II, for although he is said to have had one weighing 50 
drachmas, he kept it safe under his pillow." We also hear from the report of a letter from Hippolochos of 


33 Methone: M. Besios, in Drougou (supra n. 1) 45 (Py 569). Vergina: Drougou and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) 134-135, pl. 73e. 

34 Gornjane plain silver jug: Gold of the Thracian Horsemen (supra n. 28) no. 413. Vergina T II: I. Vokotopoulou, Guide to the 
Archaeological Museum of Thessalonike (1996) 161 (Be 59). 

35 Plates: Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) nos B 15-17, pls. 9, 67 and 69. Talcott Class oinochoe: Search for Alexander 
(supra n. 28) no. 115 (Stavroupoli). Askoi: Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) no. B 3, pl. 72; M. Andronikos, Βεργίνα. Οι 
βασιλικοί τάφοι (1984) 212 (T ID. 

36 Pydna skyphos: M. Besios and M. Pappa, Πύδνα (1995) 84. Vergina situla: Search for Alexander (supra n. 28) πο. 157. 

37 Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) pls. 8 and 66 (B 18, phiale) and pls. 10 and 71 (B 14, oinochoe). 

38 Sideris (supra n. 1) 16-17. 

3 Barr-Sharrar (supra n. 1) 104 and 106 still seems to see, in the manner of Michael Vickers, the silver as imported from Athens 
and the black-glaze to be imitative of it. 

? In addition to the silvered example, imported Athenian examples have been found at Vergina (T II) and Veroia: I. 
Touratsoglou, Macedonia: History, Monuments, Museums (1995) 123, fig. 154 and 166, fig. 207. 

^! Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) pls. 69-70 (B 7-10, dishes), pls. 9, 67 and 69 (B 15-17, plates), and pl. 70 (B 2021, 
salt-cellars). 

? Athenaeus IV.155d. 
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Macedon to the Samian writer and comic poet, Lyncheus, of golden spoons being used at a fantastically 
sumptuous Macedonian banquet. This story recalls the presence amid the roughly contemporary assemblage 
of silver vessels from Tomb II at Vergina of a silver spoon. In the last quarter of the fourth century there 
was clearly a great deal of wealth being displayed, not only as plate for the men, but also in the form of gold 
jewellery for the women, as well as many more coins being minted.^ But was the wealth brought back by 
the veterans of Alexander's victories converted into gold vessels or spoons? The gilded black-glaze vases 
might be used to suppose that gold vessels did actually exist amongst the elite and the veterans, but one 
would also have to assume that their placement in the tomb did not become customary. Is it not more likely, 
however, that gold vessels were still very rare and essentially a royal prerogative? Perhaps such royal gold 
plate was actually melted down to form the gold larnakes found in the royal tombs, for gold larnakes have so 
far only been found in the Great Tumulus at Vergina, which surely covered royal burials, even if the 
identities of the deceased have proved controversial. There was no need for gilded pottery in such royal 
tombs with real gold treasures, even if the plate had been converted into larnakes. Gilded pottery is only to 
be found in the tombs of those who aspired to the possession of gold plate but did not, in reality, achieve 
such wealth. 

Let us summarize what we have learnt of this type of Early Hellenistic pottery, the coated class. The 
vases were all made in Athens but exported to Macedonia where many of them received a metallic coating, 
either gold or silver, so that they could be placed in the rich tombs of the elite, who aspired to gold vessels, 
but did not possess them. In chronological terms the series seems to span the last quarter of the fourth 
century and the first quarter of the third. There seems to be such a close connection between some of the 
shapes of the vessels given this treatment and the silver vessels placed in the same or similar tombs that, 
somewhat unexpectedly, it can be argued, with some plausibility, that some of the silver vessels are actually 
Macedonian imitations of imported Athenian pottery. 

From the precious plate of the men, I should like to turn now, briefly, to the gold jewellery of the women. 
A strong Macedonian jewellery tradition seems to have arisen in the later sixth and early fifth century B.C., 
as represented by the material from the rich cemeteries of Sindos, Aigai and Aiani, together with the strays 
from Thrace and Epirus."5 Jewellery from the second half of the fifth century, however, is virtually unknown 
and the lacuna seems to have continued until the second half of the fourth century, although gold jewellery 
does not appear in any quantity until the last third." 

From among these late fourth century pieces we may begin to identify a Macedonian tradition, perhaps 
even a small nucleus of craftsmen. It is important to realise at the outset that this Macedonian tradition owes 
its origins to the East Greek world, in particular Lydian or West Anatolian Achaemenid jewellers, rather than 
any other region of the Greek world. If we begin with one of the necklaces from Derveni Tomb Z (2), we 
may immediately associate it with the fragmentary necklace from Homolion, just across into Thessaly to the 
south. They both have similar extended terminals and a rosette complex above a rounded pendant." A 
necklace from Pydna has exactly the same system of rosettes and rounded pendants as these." The Pydna 
piece, in its turn, takes with it some scraps in Derveni Tomb E and a longer fragment from the island of 
Kephallenia in the British Museum (Fig. 4).® The presence of the latter so far west may well be connected in 


33 Athenaeus III.126 e. Vergina spoon (Be 66): Vokotopoulou (supra n. 34) 161. Earlier silver spoons with duck-head handles: D. 
Stronach, Pasargadae (1978) 169, 176-177, no. 5 with pls. 150b and 151 a-c; I. Ozgen and J. Oztiirk, The Lydian Treasure (1996) 
nos. 67—68. 

^ See I. Touratsoglou in Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) 186-191 and 22224, and in Williams (supra n. 1) 35-36. This 
evidence is also summarised by Sideris (supra n. 1) 29-31. 

45 Unfortunately the weights of the two gold larnakes do not seem to be given. A silver larnax has been found at Amphipolis: 
Θησαυροί τής αρχαίας Μακεδονίας, exh. cat. (1979) no. 396. On the debate over the identity of the occupants of the royal Tomb II, 
see most recently O. Palagia, in A. B. Bosworth and E. J. Baynham (eds.), Alexander the Great in Fact and Fiction (2000) 167—206, 
especially 189—192; A. Bartsiokas, Science 288, 21 April, 2000, 511—514 (on the skeletal material). 

36 For overviews, see S. G. Miller, in A. Calinescu (ed.), Jewellery and Archaeology (1996) 35-44 and S. G. Miller-Collett, in 
Williams (supra n. 1) 22-29. 

47 For some fifth century jewellery from Pydna, see B. Tsigarida, in Williams (supra n. 1) 48-54. 

^5 For the Derveni necklace, see Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) pls. 25, 26 lower and 141 (Z 2). For the Homolion 
fragment, see S. G. Miller, Two Groups of Thessalian Gold (1979) pl. 4; Musti (supra n. 1) pl. 125, 2; A. Despini, Ancient Gold 
Jewellery (1996) pl. 140. 

? Pydna necklace: Besios and Pappa (supra n. 36) 107. 

°° Derveni: Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) 130 upper (E 2). Kephallonia: British Museum GR 1867.5-8.472, Catalogue 
of the Jewellery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in the Department 2027. Cf. also a pastiche in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York: C. Alexander, Jewelry: The Art of the Goldsmith in Classical Times (1928) fig. 5 (said to come from Cumae). 
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Fig. 4: Fragment of gold necklace. From Kephallenia. London, British Museum GR 1867.5—8.472. 


some way with events in that region.” Furthermore, the spade-shaped terminals of the complete beech-nut 
necklace from Derveni Tomb Z (1) recur on the fragmentary necklace from the same tomb and on a 
complete one from Thessaly in the Stathatos collection in the National Museum, Athens.” 

As for earrings, the old omega form known from the early fifth century 1s replaced by the leech form at 
the end of the century, either under influence from the north or the east.” In the later fourth century we find 
this form reach its greatest elaboration in a group of earrings that centre around a pair from Homolion.?* A 
number of these lack provenance, but one that recently went through the London market was said to come 
from Yugoslavia (Fig. 5). 

More obviously typical of Macedonia in the later fourth century, as 
earlier, are bow-shaped fibulae. The type goes back to the sixth century 
in Macedonia and further north — the fact that it originates in Asia 
Minor might tell us whence even the early immigrant Greek workshop 
came. The famous so-called Ganymede Group of jewellery in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York includes two pairs of these 
fibulae, but there are many others from Derveni Tomb Z and 
elsewhere. 

The late fourth century Macedonian jewellery tradition has also left 
us many gold wreaths. There are the two great oak wreaths from 
Vergina, one from the main chamber of Tomb II, the other from the 
Prince's Tomb.” A third similar wreath from Tzagezi near Amphipolis 
suggests the possibility that all are products of the same workshop." 


Similarly, there are three very distinctive myrtle wreaths from good Fig. 5: Gold earring. From Yugo- 
contexts (antechamber to Vergina Tomb II, Stavroupolis and Pydna).?? slavia. Once London market, 
In addition, there are three unusual but virtually identical ivy wreaths Christie s. 


5! See B. Bosworth, this volume. 

°° Derveni necklaces: Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) pls 140 (Z 1) and 141 (Z 3). Stathatos necklace: Amandry (supra n. 
18) no. 218, pl. 32 upper. 

55 Tsigarida and Ignatiadou (supra n. 2) 47, fig. 43 (from Pydna). 

?' Homolion earrings: Miller (supra n. 48) pls. 2 and 3 a-b; Musti (supra n. 1) pl. 125, 1; Despini (supra n. 48) pls. 87-88. 

55 Christie's London, 8 June, 1988, lot 94. Other pieces without provenance include: New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
41.160.418, Williams and Ogden (supra n. 1) 11; Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 57.1733a, J. Vorys Canby et al., Jewelry Ancient to 
Modern (19779) no. 237. 

56 For the Ganymede pairs see Williams and Ogden (supra n. 1) no. 33; a third pair may have belonged to the group — one now in 
Berlin, see G. Platz-Horster, Antiker Goldschmuck: Altes Museum, Eine Auswahl der ausgestellten Werke (2001) no. 40; the other, 
having passed through the New York market (Christie's New York, 8 December, 1999, lot 28) and the Swiss market, is now at 
Pforzheim. For Derveni examples, Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) pl. 27 upper (Z 7) and 143 (Z 5-7). For earlier versions, 
see Tsigarida, in Williams (supra n. 1) 50—51. 

77 Be 17 Tomb II main chamber: Vokotopoulou (supra n. 34) 154—155. Be 97 (Prince's Tomb): Despini (supra n. 48) pl. 3. 

55 From Tzagezi (Eion): Musti et al. (supra n. 2) pl. 146; P. Amandry, Collection Hélène Stathatos YII (1963) 233, fig. 139. 

® Be 70 (Tomb II antechamber): Vokotopoulou (supra n. 34) 171. Stavroupolis: Vokotopoulou (supra n. 34) 190. Pydna: Besios 
and Pappa (supra n. 36) 105. Compare the wreath in the Brooklyn Museum: P. F. Davidson and A. Oliver, Ancient Greek and Roman 
Jewelry in the Brooklyn Museum (1984) no. 33. 
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with bunches of berries, one from Sebaste, one from Kastelorrizo and the third, a very recent find, from Nea 
Apollonia.” 

Finally, there is the superb openwork diadem from the main chamber of Tomb II at Vergina — it is 
perhaps the masterpiece of the royal workshop.” Its remarkable form takes with it both the diadem from 
Sedes and that from Lete.? 

Unfortunately, the picture at Athens 15 even more fragmentary, but it does strangely complement the 
Macedonian series. While Macedonian jewellery is very visible in the later sixth and early fifth centuries 
B.C., Athenian material only becomes visible in the second quarter of the fifth century. The Athenian 
tradition 1s represented chiefly by finds from outside Athens itself, especially from Eretria — one thinks of a 
necklace and a pair of earrings in the National Museum in Athens,” the necklace of the second quarter of the 
century, the earrings of the middle, or a pair of earrings in the British Museum from the end of the century 
(Fig. 6). In addition, we can also recognise a few exports to the northern shores of the Black Sea, such as 
the necklace with heads of Acheloos from a tomb at Pantikapaion.? Indeed, from the same tomb comes a 
beautiful ring with the figure of a seated Persian testing his arrow. ^^ It bears the telling name of the 
craftsman, Athenades. It was in the last third of the fifth century that Athens had taken a direct interest in the 
region, imposing colonies which suggests the presence of rich Athenians in the area. The Athenian 
domination, however, was short-lived and, following the end of the Peloponnesian War, the Bosporan rulers 
reasserted their independence, although Athenian connections remained and some master jewellers of the 
next generation emigrated there themselves. 

By the end of the first quarter of the fourth century, if not earlier, any possible Athens-based workshop is 
essentially invisible. Is this because economic factors in Athens caused such gifted craftsmen to leave for 
richer prospects, first in South Russia, and then later in South Italy and Asia Minor, where the jewellery 
workshops began to flourish in the second quarter of the fourth century? Or is absence of evidence no 
evidence of absence? 

We may end, however, with an archaeological 
context that is neither Athenian nor Macedonian. 
In 1930 a wonderful necklace was found at 
Corinth in a pot-hoard near the North Stoa.^ The 
necklace was next to a shallow bowl that covered a 
hoard of 41 gold staters of Philip II and 10 of 
Alexander the Great. The coins date to 330—320, 
the bowl to 325-315 B.C. The mints from which 
the coins came are as follows: of Philip's staters, 
33 from Pella, and 8 from Amphipolis; of 
Alexander's, 4 from Amphipolis, 3 from Tarsos, 1 
from Sidon and 1 from Miletos (uncertain; 
probably the latest). The early Philip staters show 
wear, the later ones and those of Alexander do not. 
In the light of these indicators and Touratsoglou's 
work one might well imagine that the hoard was 
collected by a Corinthian veteran returning home, 
perhaps in 323 B.C. from one of the newly 
founded East Greek cities, where he had been 
located by Alexander. This supposition 1s perhaps 


Fig. 6: Gold earrings. From Eretria. London, British 
Museum GR 1893.11—3.1. 


60 Sebaste: Despini (supra n. 48) pl. 1. Kastelorrizo: ADelt 1, 1915, 62 and fig on p. 86. Nea Apollonia: Minerva 11. 6, 2000, 3. 

el Despini (supra n. 48) pls. 30-31. 

5’ Sedes diadem: Despini (supra n. 48) pls. 26-27. Lete diadem: Tsigarida and Ignatiadou (supra n. 2) 83. 

$8 Necklace: Despini (supra n. 48) pls.119—120. Earrings: Despini (supra n. 44) pl. 76. 

64 Williams and Ogden (supra n. 1) no. 9. 

5 Williams and Ogden (supra n. 1) πο. 94. 

$6 Williams and Ogden (supra n. 1) no. 97. 

57 Despini (supra n. 48) nos 148-149. For the context and coins, see G. R. Edwards and M. Thompson, AJA 74, 1970, 343-350; 
M. Thompson et al. (eds.), Inventory of Greek Coin Hoards (1973) 79, no. 77; G. Le Rider, Le monnayage d'argent et d'or de 
Philippe II frappé en Macédoine de 359 à 294 (1977) 257, 2; M. J. Price, The Coinage in the Name of Alexander the Great and 
Philip Arrhidaeus (1991) 47-48. 
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supported by the necklace, for the closest parallel, especially for the lion-head terminals, is a necklace which 
is said to have been found at Sardis. As a result, I should like to think that the necklace was also brought 
over from an East Greek city, presumably by his wife. 

Imports of jewellery across or around the Mediterranean are very rare and they are very hard to 
recognise. It is improbable, however, that they ever represent a commercial enterprise, since the risks 
involved in committing gold jewellery to a sea-captain would seem too great. Rather, they probably indicate 
the movement of the owner. In the case of Macedonia, now that we have set out the main parameters of the 
local tradition, there seems to remain a number of possible imports: one thinks of the wonderful myrtle 
wreath and the elaborate earrings from Derveni and the beech-nut necklace from Pella. All three of these 
pieces may well have been brought from the Greek cities of Asia Minor in a similar fashion to the necklace 
that ended up in Corinth. 

Finally, this influx of apparently East Greek material should also encourage us to keep open minds as to 
the origin of a number of the treasures of the Macedonian tombs, not least the richly decorated calyx-cups of 
the so-called Macedonian type. 


6 Sardis necklace (Pforzheim 1959/92 b): B. Segall, Zur griechischen Goldschmiedekunst des vierten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. 
(Wiesbaden 1966) pls. 4 and 14—15. The necklace from the Pavlovsky kurgan is also very close indeed: Williams and Ogden (supra 
n. 1) no. 106. It is not impossible that it too is from an East Greek workshop. 

© Derveni wreath and earrings: Themelis and Touratsoglou (supra n. 1) pl. 21 (wreath D 1) and pl. 26 (earrings, Z 8). Pella 
necklace: M. Siganidou, Pella (Athens 1996) 62, fig. 43 bottom. To be considered whether the necklace and earrings from 
Amphipolis — ADelt 49, 1994, B2, pl. 188 upper two — might also be East Greek. 


Allusions to mythological sites in Macedonia 
in the vase-painting of the late fourth century B.C., 
the satirical drama and Aristotle 


Stephi Korti-Konti 


A number of the Greek myths are set in Macedonia, which was also the region dominated by Mt. Olympus, 
the home of the Greek gods and the location most closely associated with the mythology of the Greeks (Fig. 
1). Olympus itself, and therefore the region of Macedonia, is a constant presence in Attic vase-painting: 
scenes with the gods of Olympus are found, too, in the late Attic vases in the Kerch style, in which we see 
the last glimmers of the genius of the Attic vase painters (Figs. 2—4).! 

Among the gods it is Dionysus who is most closely associated with the broader region of Macedonia, and 
not just with Mt. Olympus itself, where he belongs following his successful role in the return of Hephaestus 
to the home of the gods. However, other mythical figures, such as Orpheus or Thamyras (or Thamyris) are 
associated with the region in one way or another. Of course, we must remember that in ancient times a large 
part of Macedonia was known as Thrace, and thus these mythological figures are referred to as Thracians. 
The term Thrace was used to describe an area extending westward from the Peneus to the Axius River, and 
from the Strymon and the Nestus River.” The celebrated Amazons are also associated with the region of 
Thrace-Macedonia by Arctinus (in the synopsis by Proclus), who locates the home of the Amazons in 
‘Thrace’,’ and much later by Virgil. Many of the vases in the Kerch style by the artist known as ‘The 
Amazon Painter’ depict Amazons in battle against Greeks (Figs. 5-6). Nevertheless, the relation of the 
Amazons to Macedonia remains highly tenuous. 

The myth most clearly associated with the Macedonian region is that of Midas and Silenus. The mythical 
king of Phrygia, Midis or Midas, was the son of Gordius and Cybele,’ yet the likelihood is that Midas, as 
well as Gordius, were the names of a Phrygian dynasty, and thus more than one ruler may lie behind the 
myths of Midas." Although Midas is best known for his great wealth and ‘golden touch’, it is his donkey’s 
ears which feature most frequently in the vase-paintings, as well as the narrative of the capture of Silenus by 
hunters or shepherds.’ 

The Greeks were familiar with Midas as the king of Phrygia in central Anatolia. Herodotus tells us that 
Midas was the first of the barbarians to send offerings to Delphi, dedicating his throne to Apollo. The second 
‘barbarian’ to send such offerings was Gyges.'° 


! Cf. K. Schefold, Kertscher Vasen (1930) passim. 

? D. Tsiafaki, H Θράκη στήν αττική εικονογραφία του 5ου αιώνα π.Χ. (1991) 20. 

3 LIMC I (1981) 586, s.v. Amazones (P.Devambez). 

^ Verg. Aen. 2. 659-660; LIMC (supra n. 3). 

* ARV? 1478. 

$ F. Brommer, AA 1941, 51: ‘die Midasgeschichte eine nordgriechische Lokalsage’. 

7 See L. E. Roller, ClAnt 3, 1984, 256-271. 

8 LIMC VIII (1997) 846, s.v. Midas (M. C. Miller). On the skeleton of the *better-known' Midas, king of Phrygia, see A. J. N. W. 
Prag, AnatSt 39, 1989, 159—165; J. Prag and R. Neave, Making Faces (1997) 85-104 . See also J. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas? 
(1999) 87. Also, recently, J. Boardman, Persia and the West (2000) 238 n. 13, on ‘fragmentary statues from Midas’ City’. 

? LIMC VIII (supra n. 8). 

? Hgr. 1.14. Roller (supra n. 7) 300. 
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Fig. 2: Attic red-figure pelike by the Eleusinian Painter. 
Zeus, Themis and Athena. After J. Boardman, Athenian Red 
Figure Vases. The Classical Period (1969) fig. 393. 


Fig. 4: Attic red-figure pyxis lid. Heracles and Hebe 
marry on Olympus. After J. Boardman, Athenian Red 
Figure Vases. The Classical Period (7969) fig. 400. 


Fig. 3: Attic red-figure hydria fr. Zeus and Hera by the 
Painter of the Wedding Procession. After J. Boardman, 
Athenian Red Figure Vases. The Classical Period (1989) fig. 
396. 
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Fig. 5: Attic red-figure pelike. Amazons. Afier K. Fig. 6: Attic red-figure pelike by the Amazon Painter. 
Schefold, Kertscher Vasen (1930) fig. 24a. After J. Boardman, Athenian Red Figure Vases. The 
Classical Period (1969) fig. 406. 


«Οὗτος δέ ὁ Γύγης πρῶτος βαρβάρων τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν ἐς Δελφούς ἀνέθηκε ἀναθήματα μετά δέ Μίδην τόν Γορδίεω, 
Φρυγίης βασιλέα. ἀνέθηκε γάρ δή καί Μίδης τόν βασιλήιον θρόνον ἐς τόν προκατίζων ἐδίκαζε, ἐόντα ἀξιοθέητον». 


The gifts Midas made to the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi imply that he was known to the Greeks as an 
important figure.'' There are references to the marriage of Midas with the daughter of Agamemnon of Cyme 
in Aeolia in the eighth century B.C. Midas’ Gordion was destroyed by the Cimmerians in the first quarter 
of the seventh century B.C., and Midas took his own life by drinking poison, an act which made a lively 
impression on the Greeks." It is interesting to note the transformation undergone by Midas: from historical 
personage to character in a Greek myth." According to myth, Midas, wishing to learn the secrets of life, 
captured the satyr Silenus, subduing him by mixing wine with the water he was drinking. The ruse by 
which Silenus was captured is first mentioned in the early fourth century, and goes on to become a standard 
feature of the Midas myth, with minor variations in the details.” 


! Roller (supra n. 7) 301. 

? Roller (supra n. 10). 

? Roller (supra n. 11). 

14 Roller (supra n. 7) 302. 

5 Brommer (supra n. 6) 36. 

16 Xen. An. 1.2.13. Theopompus, FGrHist 115 F 75. 
17 LIMC VIII (supra n. 8). 
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However, Beazley has observed that the adulteration of the spring water is not a necessary component of 
the story; we might just as easily imagine a variant in which a skin containing wine is left beside the spring." 
Bound and brought before Midas, Silenus reveals to him the existence of another world beyond our own, 
whose people are separated into two tribes — the blessed and the warriors; '? finally, according to Aristotle, he 
utters the melancholy and oft-repeated observation that it is best for man never to have been born — once 
born, it is best to depart this world as soon as one can." 


«τοῦτο δέ φησιν Ἀριστοτέλης καί τόν Σειληνόν συλληφθέντα τῷ Μίδᾳ ἀποφήνασθαι. 


ὡς ἄρα μή γίγνεσθαι μέν, ἔφη, ἄριστον πάντων, τό δέ τεθνάναι τοῦ ζῆν ἐστι κρεῖττον.» 


The first reference to the location of the capture of Silenus is found in Herodotus, who locates the incident 
on Mt. Vermion in Macedonia?! 


«οἱ δέ (οἱ Τημενίδαι) ἀπικόμενοι ἐς ἄλλην γῆν τῆς Μακεδονίης οἴκησαν πέλας τῶν κήπων τῶν λεγομένων 
εἶναι Μίδεω τοῦ Γορδίεω, ἐν τοῖσι φύεται αὐτόματα ῥόδα, ἕν ἕκαστον ἔχον ἑξήκοντα φύλλα, ὀδμῇ τε 
ὑπερφέροντα τῶν ἄλλων. ἐν τούτοισι και ὁ Σιληνός τοῖσι κήποισι ἥλω, ὡς λέγεται ὑπό Μακεδόνων, ὑπέρ δέ 
τῶν κήπων ὄρος κέεται Βέρμιον οὔνομα, ἄβατον ὑπό χειμῶνος. ἐνθεῦτεν δέ ὁρμώμενοι, ὡς ταύτην ἔσχον, 
κατεστρέφοντο καί τήν ἄλλην Μακεδονίην». 


Xenophon, however, sets the story near Thymbrion in Cilicia; Bion in Athenaeus? supplies the name of ἃ 
spring — Inna — between Thrace and Paeonia, while Pausanias mentions a site close to Ankara/Angira.” 
Midas is of course an eastern, not a Macedonian name, which indicates that the myth referred to a Phrygian 
king. Yet there is a tradition that the Phrygians had migrated to Asia from Macedonia or Thrace, as 
Herodotus relates.” 


«oi δε Φρύγες, ὡς Μακεδόνες λέγουσι, ἐκαλέοντο Βρίγες χρόνον ὅσον Εὐρωπήιοι ἐόντες σύνοικοι ἦσαν 
Μακεδόσι, µεταβάντες δε ἐς την Ασίην, ἅμη τῇ χώρῃ και το οὔνομα μετέβαλον ἐς Φρύγας». 


This supports the claim of the Macedonians that the myth of Midas and Silenus was one of their own, 
native myths.” It is possible that later writers than Herodotus, who sought the location of Silenus’ captivity 
in the East, were unaware of this tradition. Nevertheless, the presence of Phrygians in the area of Vermion is 
confirmed by excavation. In the tumuli cemetery at Vergina Manolis Andronikos uncovered a host of bronze 
objects — items of jewelry in particular — which have features in common with the celebrated metalwork of 
the Phrygians (Figs. 7-8). The migration of the Phrygians to Asia Minor, to the area later to be known as 
Phrygia, is also confirmed by finds uncovered during excavation at Gordion.” 

In iconographic terms, we find the story represented in two main scenes: 1) the ambush of Silenus, and 2) 
Silenus brought to Midas.”* In their representation of the scene the earlier black-figure Attic vases show little 
interest in depicting the eastern setting against which the narrative unfolds (Fig. 9). In the first half of the 
fifth century B.C., however, the details and composition of the scene are reminiscent of the atmosphere of an 
eastern court, evoking the idea of the Great King (Fig. 10).” 

The earliest representation of the myth that depicts the captors of Silenus wearing eastern costume with 
pointed Phrygian caps, is to be found on a Laconian kylix; this would appear to indicate that, despite the 
reference to Macedonia in Herodotus, the episode was still generally believed to have occurred in Asia. A 
spectator of any representation of the story of Midas and Silenus would have been aware that the story was 


'8 J. D. Beazley, Hesperia Suppl. 8 (1949) 5. 

P? Theopompus (supra n. 16). 

? Arist. Eudemos, fr. 44 (Rose). 

*! Hdt. 8.138. 4. 

? Ath. 2.45c. 

33 Roller (supra n. 7) 303. 

” Hdt. 7.73. 

?5 Roller (supra n. 23). 

?$ M. Andronikos, Βεργίνα. To νεκροταφείο των τύμβων (1969) passim. J. Bouzek (Ancient Macedonia IV [1986] 124) considers 
the Vergina-Aegae Early Iron Age culture basically Greek, not Phrygian. 

?' Boardman, The Greeks Overseas (supra n. 8) 87-88. 

25 For the iconography of the myth, see also H. Heydemann, Jd] 2, 1887, 112-114; H. Bulle, AM 22, 1897, 387-404; Brommer 
(supra n. 6) 39-40. 

? M. C. Miller, AntK 31, 1988, 80. 

?? Roller (supra n. 7) 306. 
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Fig. 7: Vergina. A woman's tomb. After M. Andronikos, Βεργίνα. Οι 
βασιλικοί τάφοι (1984) fig. δ. 


Fig. 8: Vergina. Three characteristic 
bronze pieces of jewelry from 
women 's tombs. After M. 
Andronikos, Βεργίνα. Οι βασιλικοί 
τάφοι (1964) fig. 9. 


Fig. 9: Attic red-figure kylix by Ergotimos. 
After F. Brommer, AA 1941, 38, fig. 1. 


Fig. 10: Attic red-figure stammos by the 
Midas Painter (name vase). Silenus before 
Midas. After J. Boardman, Athenian Red 
Figure Vases. The Classical Period (7989) 


fig. 139. 
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Fig. 11: Attic red-figure pelike by the Medusa Painter. Fig. 12: Campanian red-figure krater by the Sacrifice 
After K. Schefold, AM 59, 1934, 136, Beil. 12. Painter. After F. Brommer, AA 1941, 50, fig. 11. 


set in the region of Phrygia — wherever that region was in fact located. However, the fact that the Midas myth 
was often set in Macedonia and Thrace may have encouraged the development of an association with the 
Thracian musician, Orpheus. And it is indicative of the relationship between Greek and Phrygian beliefs that 
mention is made of the place of Midas in the cults of Cybele, Orpheus and Dionysus."! 

The last surviving representation of the myth of Midas and Silenus in Attic vase-painting dates from no 
later than 360 B.C. It is the Athens Market 1934 pelike by the Medusa painter, where we see an eastern 
figure leading Silenus (Fig. 11). For a later representation of the myth, from the end of the fourth century 
B.C., we must look outside Attica, in Campania, where we find the scene depicted on a bell-krater from 
Naples dating from 330—320 B.C. and attributed to the Sacrifice Painter (Fig. 12).? Side A of the krater 
shows an eastern figure (kidaris, sleeves, ependytes, himation, anaxyrides, spears) holding the end of the 
rope with which Silenus is bound, while a maenad dances. The other side of the krater shows draped youths. 

The study of South Italian and Sicilian vase-painting has shown their close relationship not only with 
Attic vase-painting but also with the Attic drama. It is well known that the Attic drama was very popular in 
South Italy, and there are dozens of South Italian and Sicilian vases depicting scenes from plays, many of 
which have not survived. 

The presence of the maenad accompanying Silenus makes it very likely that the scene depicted on the 
Campania vase is taken from a satyric drama. Silenus is of course one of the principal characters in the myth, 


3! Roller (supra n. 7) 310. 

? K., Schefold, AM 59, 1934, 137-146, Beil. 12. 

33 Naples, Museo Nazionale 81405 (H 1851), Brommer (supra n. 6) fig. 11; A. D. Trendall, The Red-figured Vases of Lucania, 
Campania and Sicily (1967) 260, 230. 
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yet the combination of Silenus and maenad leads us in other directions. Scholars have speculated that the 
Sacrifice Painter had a specific satyric drama in mind when painting this particular scene." 

The lost satyric drama Theristai by Euripides, performed in Athens in 431 B.C. as part of a group of four 
plays, the centerpiece of which was the Medea, is most likely to have inspired a number of depictions of the 
story of Midas and Silenus.” The subject was revived in the third century B.C. by Sositheus, who was a 
native of Alexandria but lived for a time in Athens and enjoyed the height of his success around 280 B.C. In 
his work Daphnis or Lityerses he skilfully combines the Phrygian Lityerses with the Sicilian Daphnis. There 
is evidence, in fact, that Sositheus restored the satyric drama to its original form. The plot of Sositheus’ 
drama concerns the mythical figure Daphnis, who came to Phrygia to serve King Lityerses, son of Midas. 
Lityerses was the illegitimate son of Midas, killed by Hercules for his lack of hospitality («ὄντα 
κακόξενον»).; Just as the characteristic feature of Midas were his ass's ears, that of his son Lityerses was 
the sickle with which he not only cut the ripe corn but also decapitated his enemies. 

The Phrygian-Macedonian myth of Midas, which was represented as late as the last quarter of the fourth 
century on a vase from Campania, must surely have remained current at the same period in Athens. 
Euripides' satyric drama Theristai must have remained sufficiently popular for many years following its first 
performance in 431 B.C., so popular in fact that Sositheus wished to revive it in the third century B.C. It is 
thus most likely that the artist of the Naples krater was inspired by some Attic satyric drama, dealing with the 
story of Midas and Silenus, being sufficiently famous so as to reach as far as distant Campania. The subject 
may well have continued to be depicted in Attic vase-painting at the end of the fourth century, but we have 
no evidence of this at present. 

The end of the fourth century also saw the death of Aristotle, the philosopher who had used the myth of 
Midas and Silenus to question the value of human life. The philosopher died in 322 B.C., in voluntary exile 
in Euboea, far from his beloved Athens.** It may well be that Aristotle’s pessimism, as we see it in Silenus’ 
response to Midas, was partly due to the philosopher's early reading of the signs of the times, his realization 
that the clouds had begun to gather over Athens: it would not be long before the glorious spiritual home of 
the great man from Stagira would be subjected to Macedonian occupation — a humiliation which was to last 
for almost a hundred years (322-229 B.C.). 
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34 Miller (supra n. 29) 81 seeks two possible sources for the ass’s ears of Midas: 1) mural painting, and 2) satiric drama. The view 
that the myth of the captivity of Silenus may be derived from a satiric drama is also expressed by H. Metzger, Les Représentations 
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see Dioscoridis, AnthPal. 7. 707. 
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Panathenaic Games and Panathenaic amphorae under 
Macedonian rule 


Judith M. Barringer 


What happened to the Panathenaic festival and its games under Macedonian rule in Athens? Did they 
continue on unchanged? And if they did change, how and why? We possess a great deal of information from 
archaeology and literature about the athletic contests that accompanied the Panathenaic festival in Athens 
every fourth year during the sixth through fourth centuries B.C. But our knowledge falters as we traverse the 
last decades of the fourth century B.C. and positively plummets in the third century B.C. We possess a list of 
c. 370 B.C. of Panathenaic victors (16 II’ 2311), and written evidence provides tantalizing glimpses of 
Panathenaia in the fourth and third centuries down to about the 240s, then the written record is silent until 
170 B.C. Panathenaic prize amphorae containing the olive oil awarded to the victors of the athletic games 
began to be produced c. 570—560. We can trace their production and date them with confidence until the last 
decade of the fourth century B.C. From that point until the middle of the third century, we possess fragments 
whose date cannot be fixed. Literary texts read in conjunction with epigraphical records help fill the gaps in 
the early third century but, because the chronology is somewhat uncertain, we again are on shaky ground. In 
short, evidence concerning the Panathenaia during the Macedonian period is very scarce indeed. Yet I 
propose that a careful reading of the few datable Panathenaic amphorae from this period can yield some 
insight. Considered together with epigraphical evidence, three fragmentary prize Panathenaic amphorae of 
the mid-third and second centuries B.C. indicate that the Panathenaia did change and suggest how. By the 
middle of the third century B.C., the festival had lost its potency to symbolize the city of Athens and its 
glorious traditions (now past) and instead had been usurped by others — not just Macedonians — but 
Athenians and foreigners as well for non-Athenian purposes. The festival continued to be celebrated well 
into the Roman period but, under the Macedonians, its character changed. 

In order to understand how the games changed under the Macedonians, we must first establish what we 
know about the history of the Panathenaia and its athletic games and prizes in the fourth and third centuries 
B.C. The festival was regularly celebrated every fourth year without interruption during the fourth century, 
and epigraphical and literary evidence attests to its continued celebration throughout the first half of the third 
century with one caesura: the festival was suspended c. 286—282 because of political turmoil after the revolt 
against Demetrios Poliorketes.' 

Clearly, the Successors saw the games as worthy of their attention to gain political advantage both in 
Athens and elsewhere, which tells us that the festival still possessed prestige and commanded attention at 
least in the first quarter of the third century B.C. Alexander the Great and the Successors used the festival to 
gain political advantage,’ which is hardly surprising. After all, this was the case as early as Peisistratos. 
Alexander the Great’s dedication of 300 sets of Persian armor or shields to Athena probably at the 
Panathenaic games of 334 may imitate the dedication of armor by Ionian cities to the Panathenaia, a practice 
of long standing. This homage demonstrates Alexander's respect and admiration for the city and its 


! S.V.Tracy and Ch. Habicht, Hesperia 60, 1991, 234. A list of officials makes clear that the Great Panathenaia was celebrated in 
266 (Ch. Habicht, Athens from Alexander to Antony, trans. D. L. Schneider [1997] 148; B. D. Meritt, Hesperia 37, 1968, 284—285). 
Games are attested for 256/5 (IG 117 682 lines 57-58; Habicht [supra] 155). Hegesandros as reported by Ath. 4.167E-F says that 
Demetrios of Phaleron, grandson of Kassandros' cohort, led a cavalry parade during the Panathenaia so we can deduce that the 
Panathenaia was celebrated when he was in power between 262 and 255 (Habicht [supra] 154). JG IP 1705, now dated to the end of 
the 240s, gives us an approximate date for another Panathenaia. 

ΖΜ. Tiverios, Μακεδόνες και Παναθήναια: παναθηναϊκοί αμφορείς από τον βορειοελλαδικό χώρο (2000) 43—52. 

? Arr., Anab. 1.16.7; Habicht (supra n. 1) 18-19. S. V. Tracy, Athenian Democracy in Transition: Attic Letter-Cutters of 340-290 
B.C. (1995) 9, however, suggests that this gesture may have been intended as a reminder of Alexander's power. See also R. von den 
Hoff, this volume. 
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customs, and refers to the Persian Wars: Alexander offers a Persian trophy of war to Athens. One could 
make the same point about Alexander's restoration to the Athenians of the original Tyrannicides group taken 
by the Persians (Pliny, NH 34.70; Arr. Anab. 3.16.7, 7.19.2).* But the gift of armor also may be read as an act 
of calculated aggression; his dedication implicitly places him in this insiders’ circle. We may imagine that 
the Athenians regarded his Panathenaic dedication as an act of effrontery. Exploitation of the festival did not 
end with Alexander. From 336 to at least 278 B.C., Alexander and the Successors minted coins employing 
the device of the archaizing striding Athena as seen on Panathenaic amphorae in an effort to link themselves 
to Athens and declare themselves as the inheritors of its legacy.^ In 319, the Macedonian Polyperchon 
appealed to Athenian interests when he encouraged their democratic revolt against Phokion.’ At the 
Panathenaia in the following year, 318, Konon, a descendant of the famous admiral, received a crown from 
the Athenian people at the festival (IG II’ 1479A, line 19), and Polyperchon's son, Alexander, dedicated 
armor to Athena perhaps in imitation of Alexander the Great's dedication of 334 (IG II’ 1473; here, p. 165). 
Plutarch (Demetr. 12; cf. Diod. 20.46.1—4) tells us that Demetrios Poliorketes, who liberated Athens from the 
rule of Demetrios of Phaleron in 307, audaciously had his portrait, together with that of his father, woven 
into the Panathenaic peplos for the Great Panathenaia of 302 (here, p. 173). Plutarch gloats that this effort at 
self-aggrandizement was justly rewarded when a storm blew up during the procession, breaking the mast and 
ripping the peplos/sail of the Panathenaic ship. An opportunity to score a political point was not lost on 
Lysimachos, who, in 298, sent a new mast and sail for the festival (/G Π’ 657, lines 14—16). Whatever the 
Athenians’ servile actions during Demetrios Poliorketes’ rule, it is difficult to think that they were not 
appalled by his outrageous behavior. This Macedonian thrust and counter-thrust concerning the Panathenaia 
was effective only if the festival and its symbols had significance to the Macedonians using them. 

Athens itself continued to use the Panathenaia as a tool for flexing its muscles over its Ionian allies, who 
were required to send offerings to the festival. This practice persisted at least as late as 307/6, when 
Kolophon sent a panoply and a crown to the Panathenaia, and epigraphic evidence indicates that Priene made 
such an offering again some time in the second century.* 

A decree honoring Kallias of Sphettos indicates that the Panathenaic festival was not held in 286, ? 
perhaps a result of exhaustion and disorganization after the Athenian revolt against Demetrios Poliorketes in 
288/7. When the games resumed in 282/1, they were, according to Habicht, “particularly splendid” because 
there were two, not one, agonothetai that year.'° Ptolemy II, at the request of an Athenian embassy, provided 
new rope and a mast for the festival.!! Such extra efforts suggest a joyous revival of a time-honored custom 
but we might speculate that the festival's extras were prompted by a patriotic Athenian desire to assert and 
underscore their independence. 

Although an inscription of c. 370 indicates that the roster of games altered from their fifth-century format 
during the course of the fourth century," the type of award remained the same as it had been since c. 570— 
560: olive oil presented in idiosyncratic Panathenaic amphorae, ornamented with a striding Athena 
Promachos usually flanked by two columns on the obverse and a depiction of the event commemorated on 
the reverse. The inscription "TION ΑΘΕΝΕΘΕΝ ΑΘΛΩΝ” on the vases, written parallel to the column 
shaft, identifies them as prize amphorae and was used from their inception in the sixth century. Although 


^ But Pausanias 1.8.5 reports that Antiochos restored the group to Athens, while Val. Max. 2.10, ext. 1 credits Seleukos with this 
achievement. See J. J. Pollitt, The Art of Ancient Greece: Sources and Documents, rev. (1990) 41. 

* Cf. Habicht (supra n. 1) 18. 

$ Tiverios (supra n. 2) 43-45, 47-50; M-A. Zagdoun, La sculpture archaisante dans l'art hellénistique et dans l'art romain du 
haut-empire (1989) 53—54; C. M. Havelock, 4.4 84, 1980, 41—50. On archaizing features of the Panathenaic Athena, see Zagdoun 
(supra) 49-67. 

7 Diod. 18.56.1-8; Habicht (supra n. 1) 47-48. 

* Tracy and Habicht (supra n. 1) 234. 

? J. D. Mikalson, Religion in Hellenistic Athens (1998) 108—109. On the Kallias decree, see Habicht (supra n. 1) 127-129; T. L. 
Shear, Jr., Kallias of Sphettos and the Revolt of Athens in 286 B.C., Hesperia Suppl. 17 (1978). On the vexing question of the date of 
the decree, see most recently B. Dreyer, ZPE 111, 1996, 45-67. 

10 Habicht (supra n. 1) 136; Meritt (supra n. 1) 284-285. 

!! Tracy and Habicht (supra n. 1) 234. On relations between Athenians and the Ptolemies, see Ch. Habicht, C/Ant 11, 1992, 68- 
90. 

12 IG IP 2311. A. W. Johnston, AJA 89, 1985, 182 dates the inscription more precisely to c. 375 B.C. 

P The inscription enables us to distinguish prize amphorae from their smaller imitations, the pseudo prize amphorae. The pseudo 
prize amphorae may have served as souvenirs of the games or, as M. A. Tiverios, ADelt 29, 1974, 1977 argues, as paradeigmata 
submitted by potters’ workshops for the approval of the Boule in order to receive the state commission for the production of the prize 
amphorae themselves. 
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the shape remained roughly the same, ovoid with narrow foot and large belly, the proportions changed over 
time to a taller profile with a bell or trumpet foot; the thickness of walls was also reduced in the fourth 
century." 

The iconography of the Panathenaic prize vases is remarkably static over their long history so any 
alteration signals some change in their climate, whether it be the games, their administration, the production 
of amphorae, or political events or administrative changes. In the fourth century B.C., for example, a second 
inscription, also running parallel to one of the column shafts, was added to the obverse: the name of the 
archon responsible for harvesting the olive oil in the year preceding the games so that it would be ready for 
the festival in the following summer." If the name is restored correctly, the archon Philokles is the first 
whose name appears on Panathenaic prize amphorae in 392/1. The appearance of archon names on the prize 
amphorae may indicate a change in the process of collecting the prize oil and certifying its quality. 
According to Valavanis, this change, together with an increase in the prizes awarded to victors in the early 
fourth century, resulted from an Athenian desire to enhance the city’s prestige in the Greek world.'^ Even if 
the inclusion of the archon's name merely makes explicit an earlier practice, the choice to advertise it on the 
vases Is significant. Thanks to these archon names, we are able to date the prize amphorae throughout the 
fourth century until 312/1, when the archon Polemon's name was inscribed. Thereafter, the archon's name is 
omitted, and the names of the tamiai or treasurers, and later in the second century B.C., agonothetai or judges 
appear instead, suggesting a change in organization of the festival, perhaps under Demetrios of Phaleron in 
310." Likewise, figures apparently reflecting statue or vase painting types appear atop the columns or on 
Athena's shield beginning in 403, such as the Tyrannicides or Eirene and Ploutos.'" Such images may be 
associated with ceramic workshops" or with the archons (the column figures are the same on all 
Panathenaics from any given year and change with archons)^? but the choice of image in the fifth and fourth 
centuries often cannot be divorced from contemporary political events: in the case of the Tyrannicides, who 
appear on an amphora from 402 or 398, the expulsion of the Thirty and the reestablishment of a stable 
democracy in Athens.” 

The city of Kassandreia provides us with the last datable Panathenaic prize amphora that we have until c. 
248/7 B.C. The amphora (Thessaloniki Museum 181.51), surviving only in fragments, was dedicated, as 
indicated by inscription, by Aristoboulos in Kassandreia, the former Potidaia renamed by Kassandros in 
316/5 B.C., and the fragments can be dated to c. 310 based on their style and place of origin.” The amphora 
commemorates a victory in the four-horse chariot race; Athena's foot is visible on the obverse and legs of 
horses and part of the chariot wheels on the reverse. Like most such votives, the amphora was probably 
dedicated by the athletic victor who won it.” In this case, Tiverios posits that the victor was a native of 
Kassandreia, perhaps a member of the royal family or at least of an influential family.” Such a dedication is 
further attestation of the prestige of the games in Macedonia. 

We know little of the Panathenaia after the 270s until the mid-third century other than the fact that the 
festivals took place. Can the Panathenaic amphorae illuminate this period? The absence of datable 


^ M. Bentz, Panathendische Preisamphoren: Eine athenische Vasengattung und ihre Funktion vom 6.-4. Jahrhundert v. Chr. 
(1998) 19. 

> E.g., I. Scheibler, Griechische Tépferkunst (1983) 142. On details of oil production and its distribution, see Arist., Ath. Pol. 
49.3, 60. 

$ P. D. Valavanis, 44 1987, 467-480 believes that the decision to include archons’ names on vases in the early fourth century is 
connected to a change in the law concerning the collection of olive oil for the Panathenaic prizes (see Ath.Pol. 60.2). 

7 G. Edwards, Hesperia 26, 1957, 331. 

* E.g., N. Eschbach, Statuen auf panathendischen Preisamphoren des 4. Jhs. v. Chr. (1986). Eschbach dates the last column 
statues of fourth-century Panathenaic amphorae to the archonship of Neaichmos in 320/19 (152) but notes possible exceptions (n. 
708). On the correlation between the column figure and an artistic medium, see Bentz (supra n. 14) 55-57. 

? Bentz (supra n. 14) 50-51, 53-57 summarizes the evidence; Eschbach (supra n. 18) 165—166 raises the possibility but then 
dismisses it. 

? See M. Tiverios, in J. Neils (ed.), Worshipping Athena (1996) 163, who suggests that the archon made the choice of column 
figure; Eschbach (supra n. 18) 165, who also suggests that the archon may have had a hand in the choice of column figure but thinks 
it unlikely (166); M. B. Moore and M. Zelia Pease Philippides, Agora 23, Attic Black-Figured Pottery (1986) 15; and J. Frel, 
Panathendische Preisamphoren (1973) 21. 

31 Bentz (supra n. 14) 50-51; Eschbach (supra n. 18) 166—169. Tiverios (supra n. 20) 170 asserts that over the course of the fourth 
century, the column figures become purely decorative. 

32 Tiverios (supra n. 2) 9-14. 

33 Tiverios (supra n. 2) 12, 28-29. 

33 Tiverios (supra n. 2) 15-17, 30. 
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Panathenaic prize amphorae between c. 310 and 248/7 does not mean that Panathenaic amphorae were not 
made. In fact, we know that the games continued almost without interruption but whatever fourth-century 
fragments we have reveal no clues that allow us to date them. It is possible that prizes were something other 
than oil in Panathenaic amphorae at some times; we simply do not know. 

As already discussed, the Panathenaia — the procession, dedications, and trappings — were charged with 
political potential. We have already observed that changes in the Panathenaic prize amphorae also are 
significant so we may wonder what is afoot when datable Panathenaic prize amphorae resurface in 248/7 
with several notable changes. Two fragments of two different amphorae from Athens mark the resumption of 
datable Panathenaic amphorae in 248/7, a date secured by their tamiai inscriptions. One fragment was found 
on the Akropolis (Fig. 1),” presumably from a dedication, and the other derives from the Agora (Fig. 2).”° 
The Akropolis fragment preserves the tamias inscription written, as was the case for archon inscriptions, 
vertically alongside the column: ]ιεύοντος Εὐρυκλείδου restored as [ταμ]ιεύοντος or “when Eurykleides was 
treasurer;"" Eurykleides’ term of office as treasurer is known from JG II’ 791 to be in the archonship of 
Diomedon, now dated 248/7 B.C. The inscription on the Agora fragment has been restored as 
[ταμι]εύοντος [Μικί]ωνος. Eurykleides had both a brother and a son named Mikion, and if the restoration of 
ταμίας in JG IP 834, line 2 of c. 215 B.C. is correct,” Eurykleides controlled this post again through his 
son. Thus, we can posit that the Mikion designated on the Agora Panathenaic amphora (Fig. 2) is the son, 
which would put this fragment a few decades after the Akropolis one. These two fragments are 
extraordinary: both exhibit a new column figure type, a draped figure holding a spear or staff across one arm 
and wearing high laced boots; the left leg of the figure is placed on a circular shield. White ribbons trail 
down the neck of the figure and the top of the staff on the Akropolis fragment (Fig. 1). While minor 
differences in the treatment of the boots’ laces exist (the Agora fragment has three elements that suggest the 
leather overfolds of a boot), the positioning of the foot on the shield and the shape of the shield itself together 
with the distinctive boots and pose suggest that the two renderings represent the same figure, presumably the 
image of a deity or personification if past Panathenaic prize amphorae are used as guides. We shall return to 
the question of this figure's identity below. 

Furthermore, the inscription on the Agora fragments marks a radical break from the past. Unlike every 
one of its predecessors, the inscription is not placed alongside the column but is now inserted in the column 
capital or statue base over the column shaft, which has been enlarged to accommodate the writing."' In a 
form as static as Panathenaic amphorae, every change is noteworthy; this is among the most revolutionary. 
All previous Panathenaic amphorae, regardless of the images depicted on the columns, celebrated Athena 
and the civic identity of the city. When archon inscriptions appeared in the fourth century B.C., they served 
to guarantee the quality of the oil and identify when the olive was harvested. With the infiltration of the 
inscription naming one of the officials into the area normally reserved solely for a common, civic symbol, we 
see a change in the perception of the Panathenaia and the role of the official involved in the oil collection. 
The inscription usurps the space usually reserved for the canonical decoration of the amphora and is 
integrated into the decoration, which traditionally symbolizes the city, its greatness, and the goddess Athena. 


35 Athens, National Museum, Akropolis 1113a. K. Peters, Studien zu den Panathendischen Preisamphoren (1941) 7 n. 46; S. 
Dow, Hesperia 5, 1936, 55-57, fig. 9; A. Smets, AntCl 5, 1936, 102, no. 146; B. Graef and E. Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von den 
Akropolis zu Athen (1925) 126, no. 1113a, pl. 65; A. Wilhelm, Beiträge zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde (1909) 81-82; W. S. 
Ferguson, Klio 8, 1908, 348—349; O. Benndorf, Griechische und sicilische Vasenbilder (1869) 22, pl. 10. Fragments of the reverse 
(1113b) depict participants in a footrace. 

26 Athens, Agora P109. The fragment, like those of many Panathenaic amphorae, was found on Kolonos Agoraios, northeast of 
the Hellenistic building and behind the Stoa of Zeus. Edwards (supra n. 17) 343, no. 27, pl. 82; Peters (supra n. 25) 7 n. 47; Dow 
(supra n. 25) 57—58, fig. 10; Smets (supra n. 25) 102, no. 150. 

37 Graef and Langlotz (supra n. 25) 126; Dow (supra n. 25) 55-58, fig. 9. 

28 M. J. Osborne, in P. Flensted-Jensen, T. H. Nielsen, and L. Rubenstein (eds.), Polis & Politics: Studies in Ancient Greek 
History (2000) 507—520. R. L. Pounder, Hesperia 52, 1983, 250 and Edwards (supra n. 17) 334 n. 49 had given the date as 247/6. 

? S. V. Tracy, Attic Letter Cutters of 229-86 B.C. (1990) 52-53; Ch. Habicht, Studien zur Geschichte Athens in hellenistischer 
Zeit (1982) 120. 

3° For discussion of this issue, see W. S. Ferguson, AJP 55, 1934, 335; id. (supra n. 25). 

?! The only comparable example is a Panathenaic amphora (Naples, Museo Nazionale 112848; ABV 403, 1) of c. 500—490/85 by 
Sikelos, who inserts his signature vertically within the column shaft of the right column. See, e.g., Y. Tuna-Nórling, 44, 2001, figs. 
16, 18; M. Robertson, The Art of Vase-Painting in Classical Athens (1992) 123. 
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Fig. 1 (left): Fragments of Attic black-figure prize Pana- 
thenaic amphora, Athens, National Museum, Akropolis 
1113a. Photo courtesy of the Deutsches Archáologisches 
Institut, Athens, negative number Akr. Vase. 236. 


Fig. 2 (above): Fragment of Attic black-figure prize 
Panathenaic amphora, Athens, Agora P109. Photo 
courtesy of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens — Agora Excavations. 


Additionally, one wonders if the inscription remarks on the statue that appears above it, i.e., if the 
inscription is like those of many statue bases. We certainly know that the brothers Eurykleides and Mikion 
demonstrated an eagerness to revive Athenian religious and educational institutions with the reestablishment 
of the democracy in 229,” and Eurykleides and his family had an interest in artistic patronage though 
admittedly, our evidence is only for the visual arts. Literary sources and inscriptions attest that Eurykleides 
of Kephisia (c. 270-196 B.C.) served first as tamias, and later as hoplite general (JG II’ 1705),? and 
eponymous archon.** He belonged to a distinguished family, whose members can be traced from the early 
third to the first century B.C.? Eurykleides and his family made several dedications of statues or 
monuments. JG II’ 8441 of c. 228/7 B.C. indicates that in the archonship of Heliodoros, the brothers 
Eurykleides and Mikion lobbied the Boule for a statue of Eumaridas, designated for the sanctuary of Demos 
and the Charites.*° Eurykleides son, Mikion, is known from an inscribed marble altar (IG Π 2798, Athens, 
National Museum 1495) of c. 197/6 B.C. found in the same sanctuary, where he was priest." Another later 
family member, also named Eurykleides, of 171/0 B.C. dedicated another statue in the Agora. To return to 


32 S, V. Tracy, Nikephoros 4, 1991, 137 n. 21. 

3 Dated by Habicht (supra n. 1) 155 to the end of the 240s but S. V. Tracy, Hesperia 57, 1988 dates the inscription c. 245 B.C. 

%4 Habicht (supra n. 29) 119-121 discusses Eurykleides’ archonship. 

35 M. J. Osborne and S. G. Byrne, A Lexicon of Greek Personal Names 2 (1994) 183; J. Kirchner (ed.), Prosopographia Attica 
(1966) 389—390. 

36 Tracy (supra n. 29) 73 provides the date for IG II? 84411. 

ΤΗ, A. Thompson and R. E. Wycherley, Agora 14, The Agora of Athens (1972) 159—160; Travlos, Athens, figs. 103—104; R. E. 
Wycherley, Agora 3, Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia (1957) 61, no. 130. 

38 Only the base survives: Athens, Agora I 171 (= IG Π’ 49314). See Edwards (supra n. 17) 343; B. D. Meritt, Hesperia 3, 1934, 
67, no. 61. 
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the Agora fragment (Fig. 2): the placement of its tamias inscription resembles the legend on a statue base and 
suggests some association between the inscription and the figure, possibly a statue commissioned by the 
person named. With such an interest in public commissions, is it possible that the image on the column 
signifies one of the family's commissions at the time of Eurykleides' service as treasurer in the early 240s or 
so? We might recall that the tamias mentioned in the inscription on these two fragments was ταμίας 
στρατιωτικῶν, the treasurer of military funds, and the bellicose figure with his foot atop a shield might be a 
suitable figure to be erected by a tamias. The placement of the inscription on the Agora fragment and the fact 
that it might refer to a dedication by the tamias suggest a move away from the Panathenaia as above all, a 
symbol of the city of Athens and its communal greatness. What we see instead is a civic symbol now 
dominated by one individual's identity. Although the column statues may have had some association with 
archons earlier, the statues themselves were recognizable civic symbols, and the archon's presence did not 
intrude on the iconography. On the Agora fragment, by contrast, the emphasis is on the official, not the city; 
that 1s, the imagery exalts the individual official to the level of civic symbol. The official's name is no longer 
merely a symbol of quality control but is part of the civic imagery and by extension, its ideology. 

Because of the lack of inscriptions on extant fragments and the inability to accurately date the 
surviving fragments, it is difficult to say 1f this practice of the displaced or moved tamias inscription persists. 
There is, however, one parallel. A white-ground vessel of Panathenaic prize form and size from early in the 
second century B.C. from the Athenian Agora (P8522) commemorates a kitharists’ contest as indicated by 
the standard Athena iconography painted in outline on the obverse and a kitharode on the reverse (Figs. 3— 
7). The tamias inscription on the white-ground Panathenaic amphora is written vertically within the 
boundaries denoting the column shaft (Fig. 6) so once again, we witness the tamias appropriating the 
traditional imagery of the Panathenaic amphora and festival. 

The use of this vase shape to honor the victor of this Panathenaic musical contest marks a change since 
Panathenaic amphorae and their contents previously had been reserved for athletic victors; musical victors 
received gold crowns and cash, according to the victors’ list of c. 370."' Moreover, white-ground technique is 
not the usual one for prize Panathenaic amphorae, and thus it is surprising to find ten examples of white- 
ground Panathenaic amphorae, ranging in date from the third century to the last quarter of the second century 
B.C.? Most are lip or neck fragments, and in at least one case," it is not certain that all the fragments derive 
from a single vase. A musician appears not only on the reverse of Athens, Agora P8522 (Figs. 4, 7) but also 
perhaps on two of the other white-ground Panathenaic amphorae but only Athens, Agora P8522 has a 
surviving tamias inscription. Although the outline has fired red on Athens, Agora P8522, perhaps because 
the amphora was fired improperly, Edwards deduces from other such vessels that the intention was to 
produce a yellow glaze on a white ground. Such vessels, according to Edwards, were intended to imitate 
silver vases with gold designs awarded to musical victors." We hear of silver Panathenaic amphorae 
elsewhere: Ptolemy II displayed sixteen silver Panathenaic amphorae at the Alexandrian Dionysia in 280— 
270 so we may speculate that the Ptolemaic exhibits were musical prizes for the Panathenaia.? Again, we 
might note the luster — in this case, literally — associated with the Panathenaia outside Athens. Why imitate 
the actual metal vases with a terracotta version as we see here? Were there some metal prizes with the 


? Cf. Dow (supra n. 25) 58. 

? Bdwards (supra n. 17) 327-328. 

^! IG IP 2311; Edwards (supra n. 17) 328. 

? Edwards (supra n. 17) 345-347. 

9 Edwards (supra n. 17) no. 49. 

^ Edwards (supra n. 17) 328. Arguments about ivory-bending notwithstanding, M. Vickers’ and D. Gill’s suggestion that white- 
ground imitates ivory (Artful Crafts [1994] 144—153) fails to convince in this instance, which they do not mention, because of the 
vast size of the vase. 

^5 Ath. 5.199D-E. It is worth noting that while the shape and presumably, the function, are different, the technique of white- 
ground Panathenaic amphorae with yellow glaze recalls that of many Hadra vases, the distinctive funerary hydriae dating from the 
late fourth to early second centuries B.C. found in cemeteries around Alexandria and elsewhere. On Hadra vases, see, e.g., B. F. 
Cook, Inscribed Hadra Vases in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers πο. 12 (1966); and L. 
Guerrini, Vasi di Hadra: Tentativo di sistemazione cronologica di una classe ceramica, Studi Miscellanei 8 (1964). Remarkably, 
several Hadra vases made in red-ground technique are decorated with scenes, such as athletes and winged Victories, reminiscent of 
those appearing on prize Panathenaic amphorae for athletic victors. See, e.g., Guerrini (supra) 10-11, nos. A7, A9, and A16 of the 
last quarter of the fourth century B.C. illustrated in pl. 1. What's more, one of the Hadra vases (New York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 90.9.37) bears an inscription related to the Soteria. See G. Nachtergael, Les Galates en Gréce et les Sótéria de Delphes: 
Recherches d'histoire et d'épigraphie hellénistiques (1975) 447—448, no. 28; Cook (supra) 25, no. 10, pls. HI, XI. Nachtergael dates 
this Hadra vase c. 214/3, while Cook places it before February of 212. 
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Fig. 3: Fragmentary Attic white-ground prize Pana- 
thenaic amphora, obverse, Athens, Agora P8522. Photo 
courtesy of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens — Agora Excavations. 


Fig. 4 Fragmentary Attic white-ground prize Pana- 
thenaic amphora, reverse, Athens, Agora P8522. Photo 
courtesy of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens — Agora Excavations. 


Fig. 5 Fragmentary Attic white-ground prize Panathenaic amphora, detail of obverse, Athens, Agora P6522. Photo 
courtesy of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens — Agora Excavations. 
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Fig. 7 Fragmentary Attic white-ground prize Panathenaic amphora, 
detail of reverse, Athens, Agora P8522. Photo courtesy of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens — Agora Excavations. 
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Fig. 6 Fragmentary Attic white-ground 
prize Panathenaic amphora, detail of 
obverse, Athens, Agora P8522. Photo 
courtesy of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens — Agora 
Excavations. 


balance of prize oil contained in cheaper terracotta vessels? * If true, this would suggest a downscaling of the 
prizes and hence the prestige attached to the games in the second century. 

In any case, the tamiai inscriptions on these Panathenaic amphorae seem to signal a shift in the festival 
and its public trappings. Evidence from elsewhere also suggests a change in the Panathenaia in the late fourth 
and third centuries. Stephen Tracy has pointed to the evidence of JG II’ 334 of c. 334 to suggest that the 
Panathenaic festival had fallen on hard times: its provision for the distribution of meat “looks suspiciously 
like an incentive to people to participate.”*’ In spite of the festival’s appeal to the political aspirations of 
Macedonians, Attic potters left Athens to find work. For example, Bakchios and Kittos of Athens, whose 
father had made Panathenaic amphorae, emigrated to Ephesos and made pottery — perhaps Panathenaic 
amphorae — for that city c. 321 B.C." In the later fourth and third centuries, the number of recovered 
amphorae drops off sharply," although the geographical range of recovered amphorae continues to be broad. 
They are found in Macedonia until the end of the fourth century, and in the Agora, on the Akropolis, and in 
the Kerameikos of Athens, south Russia, Thebes, Rhodes, Eretria, the Amphiareion, and Pergamon? ? in the 
fourth and third centuries. Intriguingly, the place from which we derive the greatest number of Panathenaic 
amphorae by far in the fourth century is northern Greece, suggestive that the games or at least their prizes 
were highly valued in this region. After this boom period, it is remarkable that no Panathenaic amphorae 
have been found in northern Greece from the period after the end of the fourth century B.C.?' This is 


“© Edwards (supra n. 17) 328 suggests that the white-ground Panathenaic amphorae were given as substitutes or supplements for 
earlier musical prizes. 

47 Tracy (supra n. 32) 134. For further attributions to the cutter of this inscription, see Tracy (supra n. 3) 82-95. 

^5 The city of Ephesos awarded them citizenship for their work. See Tiverios (supra n. 2) 54; P. Valavanis, in J. H. Oakley, W. D. 
E. Coulson, and O. Palagia (eds.), Athenian Potters and Painters (1997) 85—95; Robertson (supra n. 31) 294—295; Scheibler (supra n. 
15) 142; H. Englemann, D. Knibbe, and R. Merkelbach (eds.), Die Inschriften von Ephesos 4 (1980) 217—218, πο. 1420; and Frel 
(supra n. 20) 22. 

? Bentz (supra n. 14) 10. 

5 P, Valavanis, in J.-Y. Empereur and Y. Garlan (eds.), Recherches sur les amphores grecques, BCH Suppl. 13 (1986) 459. 

?! Tiverios (supra n. 2) 37 n. 137. 
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puzzling. Did the local Macedonian population lose interest? Or was there a prohibition on the export of 
Panathenaic oil to Macedonia perhaps instigated by the Athenians in the 280s or early 270s as a gesture of 
resistance? 

Other cities began to move the festival to their own turf by establishing their own Panathenaic festivals, 
and in some cases, they produced their own Panathenaic amphorae made of local clay.” Pergamon, not 
surprisingly, established its own Panathenaic festival before the middle of the third century B.C." and 
perhaps as early as the first decade of the third century,” Ilion and Priene also had Panathenaia by c. 300 
B.C.,? and Ephesos founded a Panathenaia with its own prize amphorae." Though scholars have often noted 
this phenomenon, they have not explored why this may have been the case. It is possible that this 1s simple 
imitation; certainly, this would seem to explain Pergamon's replication of the festival." But why establish 
another Panathenaia and not a Pergameia or the like? Three possibilities suggest themselves: either this is 
pure imitation, with a resulting increase in Panhellenic festivals; or the non-Athenian Panathenaia are an 
attempt at usurpation of the great Athenian event, reminiscent of the actions of Alexander and the Successors 
but taken to a greater extreme; or such non-Athenian Panathenaia fill a void. In other words, the Athenian 
festival had so withered or changed that it no longer commanded the prestige of the past so another city 
fulfilled this need. The last two possibilities in combination — usurpation and filling a void — seem plausible 
in light of Athens' diminished power and self-governance under the Macedonians and especially under the 
Antigonids after the 270s B.C. 

With this background in mind, let us consider the identity of the column figure on the Akropolis and 
Agora Panathenaic amphora fragments (Figs. 1 and 2). Based on the above, we would expect the image to 
represent a sculptural dedication by Eurykleides in the 240s or so, and considering past practice, one would 
expect the figure to depict a deity or personification. Sterling Dow first proposed the figure to be Dionysos 
because of the boots,” the bulge at the top of the staff (a thyrsos?), and the white ribbons trailing from the 
top of the staff.’ One might add that the high-girt chiton is also sometimes worn by this god as, for example, 
the pediment figure identified as Dionysos from the fourth-century B.C. incarnation of the Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi,” although Dionysos’ chiton is not short like those worn by the figures on the Panathenaic 
amphorae. Indeed, the boots, short chiton with sleeves, and general demeanor suggest a theatrical figure (cf. 
the actor on a Sicilian kalyx krater of c. 350-325 B.C.°'). One finds a parallel for the triumphant pose of the 
foot resting on a shield, 9 however, in the marble Apollo from Delos (Museum A4124), whose foot rests on 
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a stack of Gallic shields. The Apollo from Delos is thought to echo a figure of the god that formed part of the 
Aitolian dedication at Delphi in honor of their victory over the Gauls in 279.9 The Delphic dedication does 
not survive and is known only from Pausanias 10.15.2 and from fragmentary inscriptions at Delphi,” none of 
which can tell us how closely the Delian statue may rely on the Delphic original but surely the foot on the 
shield formed part of the original composition as a fitting tribute to the military victory. 

In any case, the victory over the Gauls was also commemorated in another way. In the archonship of 
Polyeuktos now dated 250/49, just two years before the Akropolis Panathenaic amphora fragment with 
Eurykleides' name, the Aitolians reorganized the Soteria, a musical/dramatic festival at Delphi. The festival 
was inaugurated at Delphi after the Gallic defeat in 279, and in 250/49, the Aitolians made the festival 
Panhellenic and changed it from an annual celebration to one celebrated every fourth year, like the Great 
Panathenaia and the Pythian games. Various cities, including Athens, were invited to participate as 
indicated by contemporary inscriptions.” Athens’ Artists of Dionysos, one of many itinerant groups of actors 
and dramatists, were invited to participate in the Soteria and awarded numerous guarantees and benefits as 
early as the archonship of Hieron in 278/7. The theatrical Dionysos type figure standing on these columns 
on the Panathenaic amphorae may refer to the Athenian acceptance of the Soteria competition at Delphi in 
the archonship of Polyeuktos, 250/49. Such an explanation would suit the theatrical Dionysiac aspects of the 
column figure, whose foot on a shield may be designed to draw a connection to an Apollo statue at Delphi, 
which itself, commemorates the aition for the Soteria.? 

This hypothesis receives support from the close association of Athenian citizens, including musicians and 
dramatists, with the Pythian and Soteria festivals. In 290 B.C., Demetrios Poliorketes organized a Pythian 
festival in Athens as he warred with the Aitolians, and inscriptions inform us that Athenian citizens 
participated in the Pythian festival at Delphi in 286.” Inscriptions from the Athenian Treasury at Delphi 
demonstrate that the Athenians made four processions called Pythais to Delphi much later in the later second 
and first centuries B.C.’' Perhaps activities of the Soteria festival were added to the Panathenaia in the mid- 
third century; while poetic recitation and musical festivals had been part of the Panathenaia for centuries, 
dramatic competitions may have been added in the mid-third century, perhaps during Eurykleides' term as 
treasurer, in an effort to broaden the festival's appeal. Whether dramatic festivals were added to the 
Panathenaia in the third century or not, the inclusion of a column figure related to the Soteria on the prize 
Panathenaic amphorae, which had previously been devoted to the honor of Athens and its games, signals a 
significant change in the nature of the Panathenaia; it now shares the spotlight with the Soteria, certainly to 
the benefit of the latter, and perhaps indicative of a diminution of the prestige of the former." While 
outsiders may have regarded the Panathenaia as diminished, one wonders if the Athenians themselves shared 
this view. 

While the instigation of the Soteria can account for the theatrical/Dionysiac and military elements of the 
column figures, some features, including the general pose, the boots, the swath of drapery over the arm, and 
the staff (or spear), can be construed differently to suggest images of Hellenistic, more specifically 
Macedonian, warriors; the ribbons behind the neck also suggest a diadem suitable for a ruler. The “heroized” 
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warrior painted on the facade of the "Bella Tumulus" of the δα 
early third century B.C. at Vergina (Fig. 8),” also wears high 
boots with leather overfolds and long flaring laces. Additionally, 
both the Vergina figure and the column figure on the 
Panathenaic amphora from the Akropolis (Fig. 1) have the same 
swath of drapery girded about the right hip, passing over the 
waist, and falling over the raised left forearm. Both wear short 
tunics although the Vergina warrior's is short-sleeved, and he 
also wears a cuirass. The positioning of the legs in both 
instances, save for the fact that the Vergina warrior's left foot 
rests on the ground rather than on a shield, is precisely the same. 
More generally, the stance and attire of the column figure recall 
those of images of Hellenistic rulers: the positioning of the feet 
and the leather overfolds of the boots on the Panathenaic 
amphorae (Figs. 1 and 2) and the high-girt chiton of the 
Akropolis fragment (Fig. 1) correspond to those of the marble 
Alexander statuette of the first century B.C. (ex Demetriou 
collection, Athens, National Museum 44), perhaps from 
Alexandria and thought to reflect a large-scale original." Like 
the column figure on the Akropolis Panathenaic amphora (Fig. 
1) the left arm of the Alexander statuette 1s bent, perhaps 
originally holding a sword instead of cradling the swath of 
drapery, and the marble figure probably planted a spear on the 
ground with his right hand.” The crossed laces of the boots of 
the column figures, rendered only as parallel diagonal incisions 
on the Agora fragment but clearly visible on the Akropolis 
fragment (Fig. 1), find their counterpart on the Demetriou 
Alexander. His chiton, however, is short-sleeved, not long- 
sleeved as that of the Panathenaic amphora figure (though it is 
worth noting that Alexander wears a long-sleeved garment in 
the battle scene on the Alexander Sarcophagus), and the 
Alexander statuette wears a mantle over his left shoulder, a ax 

feature absent from the Panathenaic amphora column figure. 

Considering how the Panathenaia had altered over time, how Fig. 8. Warrior from façade of “Bella 
its trappings and even its symbols, such as the Panathenaic Tumulus”, Vergina. After M. Andronikos, 
amphorae, were subject to manipulation by individuals, and how Vergina: The Royal Tombs and the 
the city of Athens had changed, we might entertain the Ancient City, trans. L. Turner (1988) fig. 
possibility that the column figure, possibly associated with the id 
victory over the Gauls and the institution of the Soteria in 
Athens, depicts an actual individual, a Macedonian ruler, in the guise of military conqueror. One 
immediately thinks of Antigonos Gonatas, who ruled Macedonia and Athens when Eurykleides was tamias 
and who enjoyed a notable victory over the Gauls at Lysimacheia c. 277. His military success over the Gauls 
was commemorated by paintings showing his victories or stelai, which were commissioned by an adherent, 
Herakleitos of Athmonon c. 254 or 250 and dedicated to Athena Nike in Athens (IG II’ 677, SIG? 401). The 
dedication may have been designed to counter Aitolian claims to victory over the Gauls and emphasize 
Antigonos Gonatas’ role in the fight against the Gauls.’° Significantly, if restorations to the inscription are 
correct, the dedication occurred during the Panathenaia. Schmidt-Dounas argues that the dedications were 
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located in the sanctuary of Athena Nike on the Athenian Akropolis and were meant to honor and liken 
Antigonos Gonatas’ victory to that of the Athenians over various adversaries, including the Persians.” One 
wonders if, in fact, the column figure on the Panathenaic amphorae (Figs. 1 and 2) might reflect a depiction 
of Antigonos Gonatas in the paintings or stelai or perhaps even a statue erected by Eurykleides in honor of 
the king. In this light, one might read the column figure as an image of Antogonos Gonatas shown as 
triumphant over the Gauls and savior of Athens. Recently found evidence (SEG 41.75 from Rhamnous) 
indicates that the Athenians offered divine honors to Antigonos Gonatas, who is referred to as savior 
(σωτήρ), in his lifetime (after c. 261, according to Mikalson).’* Moreover, the column figure’s posited 
reference to the Soteria is suited to Antigonos Gonatas, who clearly recognized the importance of the Soteria 
festival since just a few years after the Akropolis Panathenaic amphora (Fig. 1) was made, he himself 
established a Soteria on Delos in 245 B.C., an event viewed as another counterclaim to the Aitolians.” 
According to this line of reasoning, the column figure depicted on our two fragmentary Panathenaic 
amphorae represents the Macedonian king Antigonos Gonatas in his role as conqueror of the Gauls and 
savior of the Greeks, while the figure’s theatrical attire refers to the institution of the Soteria in Athens. 
Perhaps the figure carried a spear, wore a diadem, and raised or extended his right arm, which is no longer 
extant but clearly does not hang by his side. Considering the bellicose and commemorative nature of the 
image, the figure may once have held a Nike in his outstretched right hand. In such a reading, one might 
regard the Soteria as contested ground between the Aitolians, who instituted the festival and invited the 
Athenians to participate, and Antigonos Gonatas, ruler of Athens, who lays a rival claim to the aition for the 
festival: the victory over the Gauls. 

In spite of this tantalizing hypothesis, several objections immediately present themselves. While 
Antigonos Gonatas received sacrifices together with Nemesis at Rhamnous' and was likened to Pan 
elsewhere," we possess no evidence linking Antigonos Gonatas to Dionysos so this association would be 
novel. But the assimilation of Hellenistic ruler and Dionysos existed from the time of Alexander the Great 
(or shortly after his death), and Dionysos could take on the role of conqueror,” so it is possible that 
Antigonos Gonatas might be associated, not assimilated with the god, or at least with the theatrical realm 
given the king’s interest in the Soteria. One might explain the innovation of a real person adorning the 
columns as both the result of changing historical circumstance and the fact that Hellenistic kings enjoyed 
unprecedented prestige in iconographical terms. We have already seen that the iconography of Panathenaic 
prize amphorae had changed to incorporate the tamias inscription within the civic imagery itself, thus 
exalting the city official to a higher status and simultaneously indicating a shift in the perception of the 
festival. More problematic for an identification of the figure with the Macedonian king, however, is the later 
Panathenaic amphora fragment from the Agora (Fig. 2), which refers to Mikion, who was tamias c. 215. This 
essay has argued that the column figure is the same on both Panathenaic amphorae under discussion (Figs. | 
and 2); if it represents Antigonos Gonatas (perhaps a statue commissioned by Eurykleides), one must explain 
why the king is present on the amphora created not only many years after his death in c. 239 but also some 
fourteen years after Athens was liberated from Macedonian rule in 229. As Ch. Habicht points out about 
Athens after 229, “Not surprisingly, the citizens’ attitude toward the rulers to whom they had previously paid 
homage cooled rapidly,”*? so it would be unexpected if Antigonos Gonatas were to appear on the 
Panathenaic amphorae of this period, which suggests that the column figure must not represent the king. Yet 
Habicht also adds that even after 229, tribal honors continued to be paid to the Macedonian rulers for whom 
the tribes were named,” and the Athenians were apparently careful not to offend Macedonia and its ruler as 
indicated by the Athenian delay in resuming a seat on the Amphictionic Council in Delphi until c. 214.5 
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While one might argue that the inclusion of the king's image on the Agora amphora continued this policy of 
appeasement, I think a more likely explanation is that the resumption of Athenian participation in the 
Amphictionic Council at Delphi just around the time when the Agora Panathenaic amphora was made (and 
here we must allow for some flexibility in the dates, which are approximate) might justify the inclusion of a 
theatrical figure/Dionysos inspired by the Soteria, perhaps a depiction of a sculptural dedication by Mikion's 
father, Eurykleides. This column figure, however, certainly would not allude in any way to Antigonos 
Gonatas, who had had a hostile relationship with the Aitolians, the governors of this Council. Based on the 
evidence, one can assert with some confidence that the column figure refers to the Gallic defeat and probably 
to the institution of the Soteria at Athens but the possibility of an identification with Antigonos Gonatas must 
remain in the realm of pure speculation, and one thinks the evidence argues against it to some degree rather 
than for it. 

With the ouster of the Macedonians in 229, S. V. Tracy and Ch. Habicht interpret epigraphical evidence 
to indicate a resurgence of the Panathenaic Games," perhaps inspired by the victory over Philip V in 200." 
It is true that Panathenaic amphorae begin to appear on Athenian coinage beneath the owl after 229 B.C.," 
suggesting a reassertion of civic festivals and Athenian pride. But under the Macedonians, the character of 
the festival changed as indicated by the black-figure prize amphorae of the mid-third century. The tamias 
Eurykleides seem to have taken on a significant role, so much so that his name — and perhaps also his 
achievement — claims pride of place in the traditional iconography of the Panathenaic prize amphorae. And 
although the festival may have revived in the second century, it seems to have been struggling in the first 
fifty years of the century, as was the case for other Athenian institutions." The white-ground Panathenaic 
amphora suggests that the tamias continued to play a dominant role. While new events were added to the 
roster of games for Athenian citizens,” this was not the case for the Panhellenic events, whose competitors 
were solicited by messages sent to ever-widening territory," a practice indicating some difficulty in securing 
competitors." The events for which oil in Panathenaic prize amphorae were given to victors may have 
changed to include musical contests, but unlike the prizes for past victors, the second century musical victors 
may have had to settle — at least to some degree -- for olive oil in vessels that imitated the more splendid 
precious metal prizes awarded in the past. One can perceive an attempt to revive the festival and its games 
and a city struggling to reassert its identity and traditions, but these efforts also imply that those same 
traditions had languished or diminished. To be sure, the games continued under the Macedonians but their 
greatest days lay in the past, the tradition now taken up by others. 
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445: 28 n. 36 

855: 4 n. 33 

Vespae (Wasps) 
947: 4 n. 33 


Aristotle 
Fragmenta (Rose) 
Fr. 645 (ap. Ath. 15.697a-b): 86 n. 17 


Eudemos (Rose) 
Fr. 44: 239 


History of Animals 
632430: 149 


Meteorologica 
3.3782: 229 n. 19 


Politics 

1279b: 24 n. 
1290b: 24 n. 
1292b: 24 n. 
1296a: 24 n. 
1297a: 24 n. 


OO OO OO OO OO 


[Aristotle] 
Athenaion Politeia 
1: 28 n. 36 

28.2: 4 n. 33 
39:23n.1 

42.3:4 n. 37 


44.4: 58 n. 19 
47.1: 174 n. 17 
49.3: 245 n. 15 
60: 245 n. 15 
60.2: 245 n. 16 
62.3: 60 


De virtutibus et vitiis 
1251a30: 82n.1 


Arrian 

Anabasis 

1.8.1-7: 2 n. 18 
1.9.1-8: 2n. 18 
1.16.7: 92 n. 43, 163, 173, 243 n. 3 
1.19.7—8: 21 n. 62 
2.2.4: 21 n. 64 

2.4.7: 164 

2.14.4: 163 

3.16.7: 244 

4.4.1: 27 nn. 28 & 30 
4.12.7: 37 & n. 3 
4.13.1: 219 n. 30, 220 
7.3.4: 149 n. 52 
7.13.1: 149 n. 47 
7.14.7: 84 n. 8 
7.19.2: 244 

7.23.7: 84 n. 8 

7.27: 39 n. 12 
7.28.13: 37 n. 2 


Successors (Roos; see also FGrH 156) 
1.3: 115 n. 55 

1.10: 28 n. 31 

1.13: 5 n. 52 

1.39: 19 n. 47 


Fragments (Roos) 
12: 149 n. 53 


Athenaeus 

Deipnosophistae 

1.18a: 221 & n. 38 

2.45c: 239 & n. 22 

3.101e: 31 n. 10, 33 n. 23 

3.126e: 232 n. 43 

4.155d: 231 n. 42 

4.167e-f: 56-7 & n. 7, 62 & n. 15, 243 
n. 1 

4.128b: 31 n. 10, 33 n. 23 

6.245c: 6 n. 70 

6.251b: 84 n. 8 

6.253a-b: 34 n. 26 

6.253d-f: 135 n. 43 

6.253d-254b: 88 n. 26, 89-90 

6.261b: 35 n. 41 

6.272c: 15 n. 10 
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9.405f: 182 n. 72 
11.497b-c: 133 n. 34 
11.5092: 87 
12.528b: 27 n. 24 
12.533d: 31 n. 8 
12.535e-536a: 89 n. 32 
12.542c-d: 31 n. 9 
12.542e: 6 n. 64, 87 n. 20 
13.576c: 31 n. 8 
13.577c: 30 n. 5, 30 n. 6, 3] nn. 10 & 
12, 32 n. 14 
13.577d-f: 30 n. 2 
13.577d: 31 n. 10, 34 nn. 25 & 27 
13.577e-f: 32-33 & n. 16 
13.577e: 30n. 5 
13.577£ 31 n. 10 
13.578e-585b: 34 n. 29 
13.578e: 34 n. 29 
13.585: 187 
13.586c: 33 n. 22 
13.593e-f: 31 n. 9 
13.594e-595c: 150 n. 63 
13.595a-596c: 33 n. 22 
14.614f: 31 nn. 8 & 10 
14.620b: 6 n. 70 
15.697a-b: 86 n. 17 


Athenagoras 
Leg. Pro Christ. 
17: 165 n. 33 


Carystius of Pergamum (FGrH 228) 


FGrH 228 T2 (ap. Ath. 12. 542e): 6 n. 


64, 87 n. 20 


Cicero 
De divinatione 
2.57.118: 84 n. 7 


De legibus 
2.64—66: 58 n. 12, 146 & n. 33 


Clement of Alexandria 

Protrepticus 

4.54.6: 34 n. 25, 36 n. 42, 90 nn. 36 & 
39, 135, 182 n. 72 


Craterus (7 FGrH 342) 
FGrH 342 F 17: 28 n. 38 


Ctesicles (7 FGrH 245) 
FGrH 245 ΕἸ (ap. Ath. 6.2726): 15 n. 
10, 26 & n. 22 


Curtius 

3.11: 149 

4.8.12: 16 n. 22 
4.12.11: 26 n. 19 
5.1.42: 220 
6.1-16: 5 n. 45 
6.1.20: 191 
7.6.25--21: 277 n. 28 
8.6.2—6: 219 n. 30 
8.6.2: 220 

8.6.8: 220 
10.2.4—7: 27 n. 26 
10.7.2: 114 n. 46 


Index Locorum 


De viris illustribus 
86:35 n. 39 


Deinarchus 

1 (Against Demosthenes) 
21: 85 

43: 120 n. 14 

46-8: 85 

86-7: 85 

94: 84 n. 8, 85 


Demetrius (Kassel-Austin) 
Fr. 1: 91 n. 40 


Demochares (7 FGrH 75) 

FGrH 75 F 1 (ap. Ath. 6.253a-b): 34 n. 
26 

FGrH 75 F 2 (ap. Ath. 6.253d-254b): 
88 n. 26, 89—90 


FGrH 75 F 4 (ap. Polyb. 12.13.9-11): 6 


n. 70 


Demosthenes 
Orationes 

3 (Third Olynthiac) 
4—5: 15 n. 11 
23-29: 100 n. 37 


5 (On the Peace = de pace) 
25:84 n. 7 


8 (On the Chersonese) 
40: 84 n. 10 


13 (On the syntaxis) 
28-30: 100 n. 37 


18 (On the crown — de corona) 
134—6: 84 n. 10 

140-3: 85 n. 14 

158-9: 85 n. 14 

296: 85 n. 14 


19 (On the false embassy — de falsa 
legatione) 

128-30: 122 n. 23 

327: 84 

342: 84 n. 10 


22 (Against Androtion) 
76—8: 100 n. 37 


[Demosthenes] 
35 (Against Lacritus) 
10: 21 n. 60 


50 (Against Polycles) 
4—6: 21 n. 60 
18-19: 21 n. 60 


Schol. Demosthenes 
22.13: 165 n. 33 


Dexippus (F'GrH 462) 
FGrH 462 F 8, 3-4: 115 n. 55 


Dio Cassius 
42.34.3—6: 35 n. 39 
77.7: 39 n. 12 


Dio Chrysostom 
Orationes 
64.20: 38n. 5 


Diodorus Siculus 

2.17.5: 15n. 15 

11.2.1: 15n. 15 

11.45.5-9: 83 n. 3 

11.75.2: 15 n. 15 

12.16.2: 18 n. 33 

13.8.5: 15 n. 15 

14.39.2: 15 n. 15 

14.41.3: 15 n. 15 

15.31.3: 18 n. 33 

15.32.5: 15 n. 11 

16.53.2: 84 n. 10 

16.72.1: 18 n. 42 

17.11-13: 2 n. 18 

17.46.1: 15 n. 15 

17.62.6-63: 5 n. 45 

17.62.7: 5 n. 45 

17.76.6: 148 n. 41 

17.77.5: 148 n. 41 

17.108.5-6: 33 n. 22 

17.110.4: 26 n. 19 

17.110.6: 149 n. 47 

17.112.4: 19 n. 45 

17.115.6: 84 n. 8 

18.2.4: 115 n. 54 

18.8.1: 16 n. 22 

18.8.6--7: 27 n. 26 

18.8.6: 17 n. 30 

18.10.12: 3 n. 29 

18.10.1: 45 

18.10.2: 1 n. 4, 15 nn. 12 & 16 

18.11.1-2: 15n. 9 

18.11.1: 17 n. 31, 18 

18.11.3:1n.4 

18.12.2: 21, 28 & n. 32 

18.13.3: 17-18 

18.14.2: 16 n. 19,28 & n. 31 

18.14.4: 20 n. 56 

18.14.5: 16 n. 20 

18.15.2: 15 n. 12, 18 nn. 34-5 

18.15.8: 1 n. 4, 15 n. 14, 16 n. 24 

18.15.8-9: 2n. 15, 16 n. 17 

18.15.9: 16 n. 25 

18.17.2: 18 n. 35 

18.17.5: 14 n. 2 

18.18: 25n. 11 

18.18.3:5n. 49,24 & n. 6 

18.18.4-5: 9n. 6 

18.18.4—6: 45 

18.18.4: 2 nn. 12-13, 9 n. 5, 23, 24 

18.18.5: 1n. 8, 2n. 14, 2n. 19, 5 n. 49, 
14 n. 8, 23 n. 3, 26 & n. 21, 45 n. 17, 
51 n. 44 

18.18.6: 5 n. 50, 6 n. 65, 51 

18.23.4: 20 n. 53 

18.25.5: 26 

18.48.13: 5 n. 55 

18.55-56: 5 n. 56 

18.56: 47 n. 2 


18.56.1—8: 244 & n. 7 

18.64—7: 9 

18.64.4: 6 n. 59 

18.65.6: 49 

18.66—7: 6 n. 58 

18.66.1—67.5: 150 n. 65 

18.66.2: 18 n. 33 

18.67: 9 

18.67.6: 150 n. 67 

18.68.1: 6 n. 60 

18.68.2: 6 n. 61, 165 

18.70—72.1: 49—50 n. 35 

18.72: 6 n. 63 

18.74: 6 n. 64 

18.74.1—2: 50 n. 35 

18.74.3: 2 n. 16, 6 n. 69, 50 n. 35 

19.11: 87n. 18 

19.11.4: 87 n. 18 

19.35.1: 87 n. 18 

19.58.5: 15 n. 15 

19.59.4: 35 n. 39 

19.59.6: 35 n. 35 

19.67.4: 19 n. 46 

19.68.3: 2 n. 16 

19.68.4: 2 n. 17 

19.73.8-9: 16 n. 21 

19.74.4: 19 n. 46 

19.77.7: 21 n. 61 

20.15: 27 

20.22.4: 18 n. 33 

20.40.5—6: 30 n. 4 

20.40.6-7: 26 

20.41.2-6: 31 n. 8 

20.46: 173 

20.46.1—3: 6 n. 72 

20.46.1—4: 195—6 & n. 5, 197 & n. 21, 
201 n. 54, 244 

20.46.2: 90 n. 35, 175 & n. 21 

20.92.4: 32 & n. 17, 35 & n. 36 

20.93.2-4: 33 ὅς n. 19 

20.100.5—6: 33 & n. 21 

20.102: 31 n. 12 

20.107.1: 34 n. 31 

20.110.1: 35 & 36, 89 n. 32 

20.110.2—6: 34 n. 31 

21.40: 34 n. 32 

31.35: 192 


Diogenes Laertius 
4.8-9: 24n. 8 

4.9: 24 n. 6 

4.35: 188 

5.5:39 & n. 11 

5.7: 38-9 

5.11-13: 24 n. 8 
5.36: 6 n. 67 

5.38: 87 

5.5: 89 n. 33 

5.15: 175 
5.76:30n. 6,31 & n. 9 
5.77: 6 n. 72, 175 
5.79: 6n. 67,31 n. 9 
5.82: 6 n. 72 

5.9: 86n. 17 

6.44: 24 n. 8 

6.63: 84 n. 8 

6.66: 24 n. 8 


Index Locorum 


6.76: 10 
7.10-12: 57-8 
7.15: 57, 81 n. 24 
7.18: 207 n. 9 


Diyllus of Athens (7 FGrH 73) 
FGrH 73 F 4:31 n. 9 


Duris of Samos (7 FGrH 76) 

FGrH 76 F 13: 88 n. 26, 89—90, 135 n. 
43 

FGrH 76 F 14: 89 n. 32 

FGrH 76 F 17: 31 n. 8 


Ephippus (7 FGrH 126) 
FGrH 126 F 5: 27 n. 24 


Etymologicum Graecum s.v. 
Bívn: 25 


Eunapius 
VS 
462-3: 12 


Euripides 
Troades 
971: 162 n. 2 


Eusebius 

Chronicle (ed. A. Schöne, 1866) 

IL 120: 53 & n. 14,58 & n. 16, 62 & n. 
11 


Praeparatio evangelica 
3.8.1: 165 n. 33 
15.2.8: 89 n. 33 


Favorinus 

Memorabilia 

Fr. 7 (ap. Diog. Laert. 5.76): 30 n. 6, 31 
&n.9 


FGrH 
73 (Diyllus of Athens) 
F4:31n.9 


75 (Demochares) 
F 1: 34 n. 26 

F 2: 88 n. 26 
F4:6n. 70 


76 (Duris of Samos) 
F 13: 88 n. 26 

F 14: 89 n. 32 
F17:31n.8 


115 (Theopompus) 
F 75: 238 n. 16, 239 
F 110: 25 

F217:25 n. 12 


126 (Ephippus) 
F5:27n.24 


156 (Arrian of Nicomedia) 
F 1,3: 1151. 55 
F 1, 10: 28 n.31 
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F 9, 13: 5 n. 52 
F 9, 39: 19 n. 47 
F 178: 149 n. 53 


228 (Carystius of Pergamum) 
T 2: 6 n. 64, 87 n. 20 


244 (Apollodorus) 
F 44: 53 & n. 15, 57 & nn. 10-11, 58, 
62 & n. 15 


245 (Ctesicles) 
F 1: 15n. 10, 26 & n. 22 


257a 
see P. Oxy. 17.2082 


328 (Philochorus) 
F 65:6 n. 70 

F 69—70: 89 n. 32 
F 162: 21 n. 58 

F 166: 89 n. 32 


338 (Idomeneus of Lampsacus) 
F4a&b:31n.8 


342 (Craterus) 
F 17: 28 n. 38 


462 (Dexippus) 
F8,3-4: 115n. 54 


566 (Timaeus) 
F155:84n.8 


Heracleides of Crete 
1.1: 173 & n. 1 


Herodotus 

1.14: 236 & n. 10, 238 
1.60: 36 n. 42 

5.62: 105 n. 12 
5.71: 28 n. 36 

5.77: 195 & n. 14 
6.20-1: 26 n. 19 
6.119: 26 

7.40: 149 

7.73: 239 & n. 24 
8.1.2: 151.90 
8.136-44: 84 n. 9 
8.137-9: 115 n. 51 
8.138.4: 239 & n. 21 
8.142.4--5: 84 n. 9 
8.143-4: 84 n. 9 


Homer 
Iliad 
21.107: 38 n. 4 


Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
28.3: 162 n. 2 


Hyperides (ed. Jensen) 
For Euxenippus 

Col. 15--20.1--4: 87 
Col. 19.2-3: 163 

Col. 24—6.9—12: 87 
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Col. 31--7.19--26: 85 n. 10 
Col. 36.25: 164 & n. 16 


Against Demosthenes 
Fr. 7, col. 31: 84 n. 8 
Fr. 7, col. 31-2: 85, 87 n. 18 


Epitaphios 
Col. 7.18: 83 
Col. 8.20: 84 
Col. 8.21—2: 84 


Fragments 

76: 84 n. 10 
77:24 n. 9 
111-12: 85 n. 10 


Idomeneus of Lampsacus (5 FGrH 338) 
FGrH 338 F 4a & b: 31 n. 8 


Justin 

Epitome 

7.6.12: 18 n. 42 
9.4.5: 24 n. 9 
11.3.8: 2n. 18 
12.1.8-11: 5 n. 45 
12.5.12: 27 n. 28 
12.7.11: 35 n. 38 
12.12.12: 84 n. 8 
13.4.5: 115 n. 54 
13.5.1-7: 27 n. 26 
13.5.8: 1 n. 4, 15 n. 12 


Livy 
1.8.6: 28 
45.6.7: 219 n. 30 


Lucan 

10.82—4: 35 n. 39 
10.105—6: 35 nn. 38 & 39 
10.137-40: 35 n. 38 


Lucian 
Calumniae non temere credendum 
17-18: 84 n. 8 


Lycurgus 

In Leocratem (— Against Leocrates) 
7-8: 83 n. 6 

42: 83 n. 6 

43: 160-1 & n. 25 
113-15: 28 n. 38 
117-19: 175 n. 27 
129: 83 

136: 83 n. 6 
139-40: 100 n. 39 
147: 83 


Lysias 
Orationes 
1.5:23n.1 
16.6:23n.1 


Machon 
Chreiai 

F 12: 34 n. 27 

F 12-13: 30n.2 


Index Locorum 
F 13: 32-3 & n. 16 


Nepos 
Miltiades 
6.4: 175 


Pausanias 
5: 83 n. 3 


Phocion 

2: 24 η. 6 
22:3n.21,5n. 52 
19.1-2: 9, 10 n. 8 
19.1: 50 n. 60 
19.2-3: 150 n. 64 
19.3: 150 n. 69 
19.4: 150 n. 67 


P. Mil. Volg. 
VIII 309, VII. 14-19: 78 n. 8 


P. Oxy. 
17.2082 (= FGrH 257a): 91 n. 40 


Pausanias 

1.1.3: 123 n. 30 

1.1.4: 133 n. 35 

1.3.1-3: 203 n. 61 

1.3.5: 123 n. 30 

1.8.2-3: 91 n. 42 

1.8.2: 179 

1.8.4: 190 

1.8.5: 244 n. 4 

1.8.6: 175 n. 22 

1.8.7: 175 n. 22 

1.9.4: 175 

1.11.4: 19 n. 46 

1.11.9: 175 

1.12.1: 189 

1.15.1—4: 201 n. 53 
1.15.1: 199, 201 & n. 46 
1.16.1: 175 

1.19.6: 114 n. 47 
1.21.3: 168 

1.23.4—5: 164 & n. 22 
1.244: 180 n. 66 

1.25.2: 177 & n. 29, 180 n. 63, 205 
1.25.4: 17 n. 31 
1.25.7-8: 91 n. 40 
1.25.7: 174, 182 n. 72 
1.26.1: 177 

1.26.3: 91, 177 & nn. 29,38 
1.26.5: 180 

1.26.6: 179 n. 60 
1.29.15-16: 1 n. 3 
1.29.16: 174 n. 15, 178 n. 47, 182 n. 72 
1.32.1: 114 n. 47 
1.32.3-4: 201 n. 52 
1.33.2-3: 64 & n. 28 
1.37.5: 33 n. 22, 150 n. 63 
2.7.1: 31 n. 12 

2.21.4: 201 n. 51 

3.6.6: 62 

5.6.6: 114 n. 47 

5.10.3: 114 n. 47 
5.12.4: 168 

5.17.3-4: 94 n. 9 


5.20.9-10: 93 n. 4, 94 
5.20.9: 94 n. 92, 122 n. 22, 192 
5.21.5-6: 85 n. 10 
5.2224: 94 n. 11 
6.1.10: 24 n. 6 

6.2.8: 201 n. 51 
6.21.2: 114 n. 47 
7.10.4: 5n. 53,9n. 5 
7.20.7: 201 n. 48 
7.23.5: 114 n. 47 
7.25.9: 114 n. 47 
7.26.4: 114 n. 47 
7.26.7: 114 n. 47 
8.28.1: 114 n. 47 
8.30.10: 114 n. 47, 190 
8.47.1: 114 n. 47 
9.2.7: 114 n. 47 
9.4.1: 114 n. 47 
9.11.6: 114 n. 47 
9.12.3: 189 

9.12.4: 190 

9.25.3: 114 n. 47 
9.27.3: 114 n. 47 
10.4.4: 114. n. 47 
10.10.2: 197 n. 22 
10.15.2: 252 & n. 63 
10.18.7: 201 n. 51 
10.32.1: 114 n. 47 
10.33.4: 114 n. 47 
10.35.2: 133 n. 35 
10.35.10: 114 n. 47 
10.38.7: 191 


Phaedrus 
5.1:6n. 67 


Philochorus (7 FGrH 328) 


FGrH 328 F 65 (ap. Ath. 6.245c): 6 n. 


70 
FGrH 328 F 69—70: 89 n. 32 
FGrH 328 F 162: 21 n. 58 
FGrH 328 F 166: 89 n. 32 


Philostratus 
Vita Apollonii 
2.43: 114 n. 46 
4.25: 31 n. 8 


Phylarchus (7 FGrH 81) 


FGrH 81 F 31 (ap. Ath. 6.261b): 35 n. 
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Pindar 
Pythian Odes 
12.7: 162n.2 


Plato 
Gorgias 
516a: 177 


Laws 

705E-706C: 4 n. 34 
707B: 4 n. 35 
7076: 4 n. 34 
735E: 25 & n. 18 


Meno 
94D: 4 n. 33 


Plutarch 
De daedalis Plataeensibius 
See Eusebius, Praep. evang. 3.8.1 


De Iside et Osiride 
379d (79): 91 n. 40 


Lives: 
Aemilianus 
1.274: 13 n. 12. 


Agesilaus 
15.4: 38 & n. 6 


Alcibiades 
49.15: 17 n. 30 


Alexander 

3.7: 122 & n. 20 
4.9: 122 & n. 20 
7:37 

11.5-6:2 n. 18 
13: 10 
16.17—18: 92 n. 43, 163 
16.17: 173 
32.9: 166 

39.4: 150 n. 65 
40.4: 115 n. 55 
54: 38 & n. 4 
55:38 ὅ η. 5 
70.3: 164 

72.3: 84 n. 8 

77: 39 n. 12 


Antony 

26.3-4: 33 n. 23 
27.2: 35 & nn. 37 & 39 
28-9: 35 n. 37 
31.2: 36 n. 44 
36.3: 36 n. 44 
53.5: 36 n. 44 
54.2: 34 n. 32 
54.8: 220 

83.2: 35 n. 39 
87.1: 34 n. 32 


Aratus 
24: 64 & n. 29 
33: 64 & n. 29 


Aristeides 
27.3: 6 n. 70 


Camillus 
19.8: 14 n.3 


Cimon 
2.3-5: 13 n. 12. 


Comparison of Demetrius and Antony 
1.3: 32 n. 15, 36 n. 43 

3.1-2: 32 & n. 17 

4: 90 n. 36 

4.1: 35 & n. 40, 36 & nn. 43 & 44 


Index Locorum 


Comparison of Lysander and Sulla 
5:9n.4 


Demetrius 

2.3: 32 & n. 17, 89 n. 32 

5:4 n. 43 

8—9: 63 

δ--10: 6 n. 72 

9.3-4: 33 n. 17 

10.2-4: 36 n. 47 

10.4: 195 n. 18 

10.5: 90 n. 35, 135 

11.4: 20 n. 51 

12: 244 

12.1—2: 89 n. 32, 135 

12.2-4: 88 n. 27, 173 

12.3—7: 89 n. 32 

12.4: 34 n. 25 

12.6—9: 88 n. 22 

13.2: 36 n. 47 

13.3: 88 

14.1: 26 n. 23,30 & n. 4 

14.23: 32 n. 15 

16.3:30& n. 2,31 & nn. 10 & 11 

16.4: 30 & nn. 2 & 5,32 

17.1: 163, 174, 203 n. 57 

19.1-20.1: 84 n. 7 

19.3-6: 32 & n. 17 

19.3: 35 n. 36 

19.4:30nn.2& 5,33 & n. 18 

22.1:33 & n 19 

22.2: 33 & n. 20 

23:33 & n. 21 

23.2-24.1: 90 n. 36 

23.3: 34 n. 25, 182 n. 72 

24.1: 5 n. 45, 30 n. 2, 34 n. 25, 36 n. 42, 
88 n. 22 

25: 3] n. 12 

25.4-6: 35 & n. 41 

25.6:30n.2,31n. 8 

26: 135 

26.1—5: 89 n. 32 

26.1: 78 n. 8 

26.3: 34 n. 25, 182 n. 72 

26.3—5: 89 n. 32 

27:30n.2 

27.12: 34 & n. 24, 34 n. 31 

27.1:35n. 7 

27.2-3: 31 n. 8, 33 n. 23 

27.3—4: 30 n. 2 

27.3:31n. 8 

27.4: 31 n. 10, 32 nn. 14 & 15 

27.5—6: 31 n. 10 

28-9: 91 n. 42 

28.1: 14 n. 3 

28.2:5n. 52 

28.2-4: 3 n. 32 

31.3-4: 5 n. 55 

31.3-32.3: 35 n. 33 

31.5: 25 & n. 10 

33: 209 

35.3: 34 n. 32 

37.3: 35 n. 33 

38: 35 n. 33 

38.1: 34 n. 32 

40.7—8: 90 n. 38 

45.1: 35 n. 35 
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Nicias 
3.3: 98 n. 28 
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Pouilloux, J. La forteresse de 
Rhamnonte (1954) 

7 (= Petrakos, Rhamnous ID): 62 & n. 13 

7, 7-8: 56 & nn. 5-6 


Schwenk, C. Athens in the Age of 
Alexander (1985) 

21 (= IG IP 333): 129, 174 n. 15, 178 n. 
47 

86 (= IG IP 371 + 308): 42 

87 (= IG IP 372 = Agora XVI 95): 42, 
44, 47, 48, 49 n. 29 

88 (= IG IP 242 + 373): 42 & n. 9, 44, 
47 

89 (= IG IP 375 = Petrakos, Oropos 
300): 42, 44, 47 

90 (- IG IP 376): 42 

91 (- IG IP 377): 42 


SEG 

2.9: 59 & nn. 24-5, 67 & n. 10, 69 & n. 
27, 70,72 

2.10: 72 

91:24 & n. 5 

12.87: 123-4 & fig. 8 & n. 29 

18.19: see IG IP 775 

21.298: see IG IP 369 

25.149 (= ISE I 7): 175 & n. 21, 198 & 
n. 31 

28.60: see Hesperia Supplement 17, 
1978, 2-5 

29.800 (= Hesperia 48, 1979, 8): 103— 
5, 107 fig. 5, 108—9 figs. 6-8 

30.61: see Agora XVI 56 

30.69: 130 & n. 15 

32.100: see IG IP? 453 

37.165: see IG IP 6217 

39.131 (= IG IP 774 + ZPE 78, 1989, 
223-35): 65, 70 & n. 33 
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41.75: see Petrakos, Rhamnous II 7 

41.87 (= Petrakos, Rhamnous II 20): 67 
nn. ὃ & 9 

42.106: 178 n. 43 

44.60 (= AEphem 1993, 31-8): ΤΟ, 72 

45.134: 160 & n. 23 

47.151 (= Ergon 1993, 7-8): 54 & n. 
21, 65 & n. 35, 69 n. 28 


SIG? 

306: 27 n. 26 

312: 27 n. 24 

326 (= IG I? 457): 14 n. 6, 100 & nn. 
35 & 38 


347 (- IG I? 657): 63 n. 20, 77-8, 88 n. 


22, 91 & n. 42, 173 & n. 3, 244 


Index Locorum 


370 (— IG IP 653): 63 n. 20, 175 nn. 
22-3 

401 (= IG IP 677): 59, 65 & n. 34, 253 
& n. 76 

409 ( IG IP 682): 2 n. 17, 21 n. 65 

557 (= Inschr. v. Magnesia 16): 69 n. 
25 


Tod, M. N. Greek Historical 
Inscriptions II (= GHI II) 

98 (= Walbank, Proxenies 61 IG IP 
6): 42 n. 8 

173 (= IG IP 226 = Osborne, Nat. 
D14): 18 n. 42, 121-2 & figs. 6-7 & 
n. 18 


193 (= IG 11349): 124-6 & fig. 10 & 
nn. 36-7 

200 (= IG IP 1629, 165-270): 151. 11 

204: 4 n. 37 


Walbank, M. B. Proxenies of the Fifth 
Century (1978) 

26 (= IG IP 66c): 42 n. 8 

61 (7 IG IP 6): 42 n. 8 

63 Add. (= IG IP 52): 42 n. 8 

72 (7 Agora XVI 37): 42 n. 8 

79 (= IG IP 9 + Add. p. 655): 42 n. 8 


Young, J. H. Studies Presented to D. M. 
Robinson Π (1953) 
353-7: 154 & n. 9, 156 fig. 8 


